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Speech Thresholds and Voice Tolerance in 
Marital Interaction 


GORDON SHIPMAN 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


S INCE verbal behavior is the main form of 
communication we should analyze the «age be- 
havior of spouses in relation to each other if we 
are to understand the nature of marital interac- 
tion in general or in particular. When a couple 
marries, each brings to their system of com- 
munication the peculiar speech habits of their 
respective family cultures. Such variations are 
numerous and complex, with nuances of inflec- 
tion, emphasis, and quality.1 Some families are 
soft spoken; some are loud + gp In some 
there is sensitivity to what is said; in others there 
is sensitivity to the way it is said. 

The carry-over of the family culture patterns 
of the bride and groom to their own family of 
procreation involves a — of retaining pat- 
terns they find useful, discarding those they dis- 
like, and inventing new ones. Of all the pat- 
terns of behavior they bring to the marriage, 
their individual speech patterns are likely re- 
tained with least modification throughout their 
married life. What is overlooked, however, is 
that they also bring to the marriage their sensi- 
tivities to speech patterns. If speech patterns 
change but little, so also may sensitivities be 
retained; indeed they may grow and become 
magnified. 

The thesis of this paper is that failure to study 
sensivities to speech patterns in the marital dyad 
constitutes a serious handicap to understanding 
the nature of marital interaction; that such 
sensitivities cannot be dismissed as mere “‘irri- 
tations’ or subsumed under ‘tremendous’ trifles; 
that they ebb and flow to extreme limits; and 
that any device for their measurement would 
constitute a barometer for marital happiness.? 


1See Paul J. Moses, The Voice of Neurosis, New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1954, for an analysis of voice attributes. 
Fifteen such attributes were so well delineated that Moses was 
able to diagnose the neurosis of a patient by listening to a 
recording of the voice. 

2 This approach to marital interaction is complementary 
and perhaps antecedent to the approach of students who have 
pioneered in the analysis of small group processes and those 
who have applied the Bales system to a study of roles in mari- 
tal interaction. See Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Anal- 
ysis, Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1951. 
Also William F. Kenkel and Dean K. Hoffman, ‘‘Real and 
Conceived Roles in Family Decision Making,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (November, 1956), pp. 311-316; William 
F. Kenkel, ‘‘Traditional Family Ideology and Spousal Roles in 
Decision Making,’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (Novem- 
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A second concept which I call “threshold of 
verbalization” will be defined and its usefulness 
will be suggested in connection with four differ- 
ent verbal habit patterns. 

A seemingly farfetched example may illustrate 
the importance of the first concept that deals 
with exaggerated conditioned sensitivities. Years 
ago I received on probation a young man from 
a small city who had recently married a girl 
from a rural family. His family was middle- 
class, respectable, sober, and soft spoken; her 
family was loud spoken and garrulous. When he 
visited her family for Sunday dinner to which 
some of her relatives had been invited he be- 
came fearful because he “expected a big fight 
would break out any minute, but it never did.” 
Shortly after his marriage he became alcoholic 
and went to a mental hospital to secure treat- 
ment for his addiction. Upon his release he re- 
verted to alcohol and was hospitalized a second 
time in another institution. Thereafter he again 
reverted to drink, committed a felony, and was 
placed on probation. Shortly after I received the 
case he absconded, his probation was revoked, 
and he later went to prison under the original 
sentence. This sudden and extreme addiction im- 
mediately after marriage is inexplicable by cur- 
rent notions of family interaction, but it can 
be explained in the light of our concept of an 
exaggerated sensitivity to new and painted voice 
patterns. 

Again, } once asked a client, ‘What happens 
when you Come home from work?” “As soon as 
I open the door she starts in and she makes me 
so mad I turn on my heel without a word and 
make a bee line for the tavern.” 

Other examples may be given as easily, for 
instance, a student confided to me as follows: 
“When my mother asks me to pass the milk at 
the breakfast table she says it in such a manner 
that I feel like throwing the milk bottle at her.” 

Seven years ago in a mid-western city a sixteen 





ber, 1959), pp. 334-339. These studies deal with rational 
decision-making processes, but there is a great deal of overt 
family behavior (verbal and gestural) which has nothing to 
do with decision making except to stymie it. We cannot have 
tational decision making until there is communication and 
we cannot have communication unless there is tolerance for 
voice patterns. 
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year old lad shot to death his mother and two 
siblings. Just prior to the tragedy he had a vio- 
lent quarrel with his mother (whose voice was 
harsh and shrill) and all three victims were 
screaming when the fatal shots were fired. This 
lad has since made such an excellent record in 
prison that his attorney will soon apply for 
executive clemency. 

Newspapers occasionally report cases of 
fathers who are prosecuted for homicide after 
striking a child severely. When questioned by 
the. authorities they only say, ‘The child was 
screaming and I lost my head.” 

These illustrations suggest that more serious 
attentidn should be given to the study of sensi- 
tivities that are so extreme as to take on an 
allergic character. Such sensitivities may exist in 
any area of human behavior, but this paper will 
be confined to the area of speech. 

A parallel concept relating to exaggerated 
sensitivities has been developed by Cameron 
under the term “‘reaction-sensitivity” and he has 
described how such a reaction becomes acute by 
the process of progressive reaction sensitization.® 
It is suggested that this concept can be the basis 
for a new conceptual framework for the study 
of marital interaction, or, indeed, for any type 
of reaction within the family. A_ reaction- 
sensitivity to voice could develop in a girl who 
described the voice patterns of her family as 
follows: “We children were always cautioned to 
speak in soft, well modulated tones, and were 
never permitted to raise our voices or speak 
loudly. This pressure was so great that I some- 
times felt like running out into the open and 
screaming to my heart’s content.” In spite of 
her occasional rebellion this girl at marriage 
would have a reaction-sensitivity to habitual, 
loud, harsh tones of her husband, and in the 
course of time the pain of her reaction might 
increase by Cameron’s process of progressive 
reaction-sensitization. The phenomenon would 
usually occur with the juxtaposition at marriage 
of an exaggerated sensitivity in the one spouse 
and a corresponding sharp stimulus pattern in 
the other. 

So far, I have suggested that exaggerated re- 
sponses to voice are painful, but they might also 
be delightful. A young man entered a telephone 
booth to make a long distance call. He was en- 
chanted by the soft, feminine tones of the Op- 
erator. He forgot about his call and didn’t hang 
up the receiver until he had her name. There- 
upon he sought her out to woo and to wed her. 
The story fails to tell us whether or not he at- 

3 Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947, pp. 68-71. 
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tained a listening ecstasy by a progressive-reac- 
tion sensitization. It does suggest, however, that 
the same tongue can be an instrument of love or 
of hate, and that in ordinary families the altera- 
tion in voice tone produces considerable am- 
bivalence. 

Whether a verbal pattern elicits a positive 
or negative feeling in a listener will depend on 
such factors as (1) tone (loudness, pitch, qual- 
ity), (2) content (or meaning), and (3) fre- 
quency of expression. The tone may be loud, 
shrill, and harsh; or soft, low, and pleasant; the 
content may involve criticism or praise; and the 
sentence carrying such meaning may occur once 
a day or twenty times a day. 

The specialists in speech have concentrated on 
patients with dysphonia while neglecting the vic- 
tims of it; the psychologists have measured the 
thresholds of sensory organs, but have done little 
to measure the psychological or physiological 
reactions to voice patterns, and the sociologists 
have been too preoccupied with roles, decision- 
making, and need theories to give attention to 
the significance of sensitivities. Why this neg- 
lect ? Perhaps one reason is because the spouse 
who is sensitive to certain speech patterns is 
inarticulate about his difficulty. No one has pro- 
vided him with a vocabulary to describe his 
predicament. He is confused in his own mind as 
to what really makes him tense or angry; is it the 
volume, the pitch, the inflection, the meaning, 
the repetition, or some childhood conditioning 
to voice patterns which is reactivated by the 
behavior of his present spouse? 

Furthermore, he may have found from experi- 
ence that his faltering attempts to protest only 
increase the source of his discomfort. He gets 
the worst of the argument before he gets started. 
He may also feel, perhaps correctly, that the 
disturbing patterns are strongly embedded hab- 
its that no one can change. Early in the mar- 
riage he develops withdrawal patterns which 
become habitual, and once they have been estab- 
lished he has lost forever the capacity to ver- 
balize the secret of his sensitivity, for to admit 
that he became alcoholic, deserted his family, 
and committed a felony because of his wife's 
verbal patterns would not only be too much 
for his ego but it would sound ludicrous— 
ludicrous even to the professional who wants to 
help him. 

The second concept I have suggested for this 
new approach for the study of the marital dyad 
is the threshold of verbalization. It measures 
roughly the readiness of a person to speak in a 
social situation. On the one hand is the com- 
pulsive talker; on the other hand is the person 
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in a catatonic stupor. The former speaks im- 
mediately at the slightest social stimulus; the 
other is reluctant to say a word even after he 
has been shouted at and manhandled. Most 
people are somewhere in between. There are 
two measures which might be used to differenti- 
ate people on such a scale: one is the lag be- 
tween the social stimulus and the speech re- 
sponse; the other is the degree of social stimula- 
tion necessary to induce a speech response. It 
would appear that the two are related, but I 
base my definition on the latter idea. The thresh- 
old of verbalization, therefore, is the amount 
or degree of social stimulation necessary to in- 
duce a speech response in a person. The low- 
threshold person would tend to speak readily at 
the slightest suggestion, and thus likely to speak 
more frequently and perhaps longer in ordinary 
social intercourse. The high-threshold person 
would be more deliberate with his speech re- 
sponse to social stimulus. We sa: rua in 
mind that the response may be either painful 
or pleasurable to others, and that the definition 
rules out speech behavior in social isolation. 

Our study indicated that the threshold of ver- 
balization was fairly constant for most people. 
If this is correct then the threshold becomes an 
espect of personality, and as such is worthy of 
consideration. It is reasonable to assume that 
extremes of threshold would influence the qual- 
ity of interaction in dyads and thus the concept 
should be useful in the study of marital inter- 
action. As any sudden and significant change 
in verbal behavior has symptomatic significance 
for psychopathology, so any sudden change in 
the thresholds might have similar significance.‘ 

Some twenty years ago Chapple developed an 
idea which may be considered a precursor to the 
threshold idea.’ He distinguished between the 
person initiating verbal behavior with another, 
and the person responding. The behavior of a 
person which calls forth a response in another 
is called an origin of action and the reply is 
called a response. A count of the origins of 
action and of the responses for a person gives 
us his origin-response ratio and this ratio was 
found to be constant in relation to others. The 
origin-response ratio was applied to family and 
societal roles as they related to power and 
deference. He also correlated certain exaggerated 
origin-response ratios with the various categories 
of mental disease.® 

* This was suggested by a case in which the wife's emo- 
tional disturbance and suit for divorce was accompanied by a 
sudden rise in her threshold. 

SE. D. Chapple and C. S. Coon, Principles of Anthropol- 
ogy, Henry Holt, New York, 1942, pp. 36-39. 

6 Ibid., pp. 50-59. 
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We can imagine that a person with a high 
origin-response ratio is more likely to be a low- 
threshold person and vice-versa, but the two con- 
cepts are different. The combined use of the 
concepts of exaggerated sensitivities and the 
threshold of verbalization will (should) be 
more useful than the origin-response idea. In 
many cases the originator of action does not get 
an overt verbal response, only a covert response 
which remains unknown to the originator and 
thus impairs his empathy. In such a case the 
listening spouse might say to himself, ‘What's 
the use of arguing; I’m getting out of here.” 
We cannot, therefore, depend upon counting 
initiating and responding behavior, but must 
consider all behavior that can be inferred as re- 
lated to verbal behavior. 

The covert response in such a case might be 
explained by the conditioning of the high- 
threshold husband to the obnoxious verbal pat- 
terns of a low-threshold wife, who in every con- 
flicting situation speaks first, harsher, more 
critically, louder, and longer. His low threshold 
may cause him to speak later and less, but his 
sensitivity may impel him to terminate the argu- 
ment by withdrawing from the scene. It is quite 
possible that a different wife with a similar low 
threshold whose voice was soft and pleasant, 
whose criticism was rare, whose behavior was 
gentle and humorous and who entertained 
equalitarian ideas might encourage him to stand 
his ground and state his case to their mutual 
benefit. 

We do not know to what extent the threshold 
by itself is significant in interaction, nor exactly 
what role it plays in combination with other 
traits. Neither do we know to what extent it is 
modified by inhibitions or how it is related to 
indecision. We turn, however, to some interest- 
ing leads suggested by the present study. 

Students in a marriage and family class? were 
asked to fill out questionnaires in which they 
rated the thresholds of verbalization for each 
parent on a seven-point scale. There were 24 
additional items in the questionnaire: one item 
was designed to determine whether anxiety or 
fatigue lowered or raised the threshold, several 
items were designed to rate the voice tone of 
each parent under varying circumstances and the 
degree to which the spouse was annoyed by such 
tone; several items evaluated certain annoying 
verbal habits of each parent in which the mean- 
ing was significant (such as criticism); two 
items were designed to ascertain the annoyance 
of each parent to that pattern of the other in 


7 The students were mostly juniors and seniors and three- 
fourths of them lived in Milwaukee County. 
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which the meaning was neutral but the repeti- 
tion (or rate) was excessive. Six items Neal 
with such traits as nervousness, tact, sense of 
humor, and empathy. Eight items dealt with in- 
teraction patterns such as dominance-submissive- 
ness, conflict, communication, and demonstra- 
tion of affection. The happiness of the marriage 
was also rated by the student. Except for the 
threshold, the ratings were on a five-point scale. 

The questionnaire was revised from time to 
time during a two-year period. The data now 
being processed involves only the last sample of 
270 questionnaires. Of these, 32 involved 
couples rated ‘very happy” and 32 rated either 
“unhappy” or “very unhappy.” Much of our dis- 
cussion involves a comparison of these two 
groups of 32 each. 

The students grasped the concept of threshold 
readily and “ee it with insight to an analysis 


of their own families of orientation in a special | 


assignment. In the first questionnaire they were 
asked if the threshold of each parent was about 
the same within the family as it was outside the 
family. Most of them answered in the affirma- 
tive. A few thought their mother’s threshold 
was higher outside the family, but this was ex- 
plained in terms of being more shy with out- 
siders or strangers. 

In all samples there was a significant trend 
for the mothers to have lower thresholds than 
fathers. Threshold differentials are sex related. 
In our last sample of 271 couples the thresholds 
of verbalization of the fathers and mothers were 
each divided into three categories: Those above 
the midpoint (high ratings of 7,6,5): the mid- 
point (rating of 4), and those below midpoint 
(ratings of 3,2,1). The chi-square of 42.6 is 
significant at the one per cent level. See Table I. 

Another interesting revelation is that anxiety 
can have the effect of raising or lowering the 
threshold of a person. The same is true of 
fatigue: It is conceivable that if anxiety should 
raise the threshold for one partner and lower it 
for the other, communication could thus be 
impaired. The lowering of thresholds by anx- 


TABLE I. RELATION OF THRESHOLD OF 
VERBALIZATION TO SEX OF 271 COUPLES 











Above midpoint 43 
Midpoint 60 
Below midpoint 168 


Total 


x?=42.6 
P<.01 


iety suggests that verbalization for some people 
is triggered more easily when they are tense, 
while for others anxiety tends to increase covert 
verbal behavior at the expense of overt verbal 
behavior. In one sample of 90 couples it was 
found that mothers were more nervous and 
anxious than fathers in 52 cases, while the re- 
verse was true in only 16 cases. In the same 
sample, anxiety lowered the threshold for 60 
per cent of the women but only 35 per cent of 
the men, while fatigue raised the threshold for 
40 per cent of the men and 28 per cent of the 
women. 

One might speculate that couples having ex- 
treme differences in thresholds involve those 
having wide differences in temperament or in 
activity levels. About the only significant rela- 
tionship we can find between happiness and 
threshold is to be found in threshold differ- 
entials among couples. This is shown in Table 
II. Extreme differences in thresholds appear to 
be more common with unhappy couples. When 
we analyze the interaction patterns of the 32 
unhappy couples we seem to find certain syn- 
dromes or configurations, one of which was an- 
ticipated in case work experience.* In the com- 
monest of such syndromes a wide differential of 
thresholds plays an important part. 

Before dscns these syndromes we will 
make some observations about other reciprocal 


8 Probation and parole work with husbands who were 
estranged from wives. Many of them were nonsupport cases. 


TABLE II. DIFFERENTIALS IN THRESHOLDS BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 


AND HAPPINESS LEVELS IN 270 COUPLES 





Differentials in Unhappy 


Average 


Very Happy 


Happy 





Thresholds 





4 or more 
2 or less 


Totals 





206 
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TABLE III. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN SENSIVITY TO VOICE TONE OF SPOUSE 
AND MARITAL HAPPINESS 








Happiness Levels 





Unhappy 


Very Happy 


Average Happy 





No. 


Husband suffers from voice 
of spouse 
Much and very much 
Some 
Slightly or none 


Totals 


% 





31 
59 


100 





Wife suffers from voice of spouse 
Much and very much 
Some 
Slightly or none 


11 
10 


Totals 32 
patterns of verbal-response behavior which in- 
volve sensitivities. 

The first of these is voice tone. The students 
rated the voice of each parent from “very well 
modulated” to “‘quite strident and harsh.’’ The 
rating was done for ‘‘normal tone” and “when 
tired or angry.” The students had no standard- 
ized measure to guide them in their rating. This 
study points up the desirability of making some 
kind of collective judgment of voices of various 
quality on tape which could be identified by 
name or number. 

Among the very happy couples the wives had 
better voice tone than their husbands in normal 
conversation and less strident voices when an- 
gry. The percentage of wives in the well modu- 
lated categories was 75 per cent; for husbands, 
56 per cent. The percentage of happy wives in 
strident voice categories when angry was 62 per 
cent; for husbands, 66 per cent. Among the 
unhappy couples it was just the reverse; the 
unhappy wives had smaller percentages fitting 
into the well modulated voice categories for 
normal conversation, 31 per cent to 44 per cent; 
and larger percentages in the strident voice 
categories than their husbands when angry, 94 
per cent to 78 per cent. 

This reversal on a sex basis from the happy 
to the unhappy couples in terms of voice modu- 
lation suggests a greater lability in the function 
of speech among females, and that in family 
interaction the female voice has greater potenti- 
ality for good or ill. It also suggests that the 
emotional tensions of women find release by 
way of the speech apparatus more often than do 
those of men. This would fit in logically with 
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yar 
22 
56 


100 


116 


lower thresholds of women, their greater quan- 
tity of talk, the fact that anxiety more often 
lowers thresholds, and that they have a much 
less incidence of those organic diseases associ- 
ated with hypertension.° 

We now turn to the sensitivity of spouses to 
the voice tone of the other. In trying to isolate 
the annoyance to voice without reference to 
meaning or rate of expression the students were 
asked to check “degree to which each spouse 
suffers from the unpleasant voice tone of the 
other’ from ‘‘very much” to “none.” The re- 
sults are given in Table III. 

Although happiness is definitely related to the 
absence of irritation to voice tone there are a 
surprising number of husbands and wives in the 
higher happiness categories who are annoyed by 
the voice of the other. The absence of a standard 
to guide the students and the smallness of the 
sample may explain part of it, but the results 
may suggest to well adjusted middle class 
people that life could be made more pleasant by 
giving some attention to voice culture. 

We now mention two verbal patterns in 
which the meaning conveyed has significance in 
the interaction. The first is called the critical rate 
in which the student estimated the extent to 
which each parent criticized or blamed the other. 


® About twice as many mothers as fathers were rated high 
on the scale of ‘‘nervous and anxious.”"’ The high ratings 
(above midpoint) were ‘‘usually’’ or ‘‘always’’ nervous and 
anxious. There was a much greater differential between the 
nervousness of the wives from the happy group to the un- 
happy group than among the husbands in the two groups. 
Sixty per cent of the unhappy wives were usually or always 
nervous and anxious while only 3 per cent of the happy 
wives were rated as such. 
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TABLE IV. DIFFERENTIALS IN DOMINANCE-PASSIVITY AS RELATED TO HAPPINESS 


IN 270 COUPLES 





Differences Unhappy 


Oo — ine Sette 


3&4 
Less than 2 


Totals 





Among the 32 unhappy couples the fathers were 
“usually” or “always” blaming or criticizing the 
mother in 53 per cent of the cases, while the 
mothers did likewise to the fathers in 72 per 
cent of the cases. Among the 32 very happy 
couples the corresponding high critical rates 
were 9 per cent and me Sir cent. 

The second pattern dealt with the extent to 
which a spouse puts the other on the defensive. 
Questions such as ‘What did you do with all the 
money?” can make one feel like a defendant 
being cross-examined by the district attorney. 
Such questions may elicit feelings of guilt and 
resentment. For convenience this pattern is 
labeled interrogation pressure. Among the 32 
unhappy couples the interrogation pressure of 
the fathers toward mothers was strong in 34 
per cent of the cases while similar pressure of 
mothers toward fathers was present in 59 per 
cent of the cases. Similar percentages of fathers 
and mothers, respectively, in the very happy 
group were 12 per cent and 9 per cent. . 

A third pattern was delineated in which the 
meaning of verbal expression is neutral in the 
elicitation of positive or negative feeling in the 
listener, but in which the repetition or rate of 
expression is the annoying Seeing Sometimes 
a well meaning spouse will request, direct, ad- 
monish, or correct certain behavior of the other. 
Each directive by itself may be sensible, but the 
repetition of such directives leads to an accumu- 
lation of tension in the other until an explosion 
occurs or the listener retreats with a slow burn. 
The annoyance may be due not only to the exces- 
sive rate of such expressions but also to a sense of 
frustration for lack of freedom and autonomy 
to perform a simple operation in one’s own way. 
Case workers are sometimes puzzled by the 
withdrawal patterns of alcoholics whose wives 
are charming, alert, and capable. Low tolerance 
for a high admonition rate may explain part of 
it. We might speculate on circumstances which 
lower one’s tolerance for admonition, such as 
the condition of an automobile driver concen- 
trating on the traffic and his plans for parking, 
while the spouse is verbalizing with a different 
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Average 


Happy 


Very Happy 
/0 


6 
25 
70 


100 


set of ideas about route, etc. Tolerance for ad 
monition is quite likely related inversely to the 
degree of concentration on present behavior. 

Among the 32 unhappy couples, high ad- 
monition rates were found for 34 per cent of 
the husbands and 50 per cent of the wives. 
Among the 32 very happy couples the corre- 
sponding percentages were 6 and 19. Annoy- 
ance to admonition was registered strongly for 
50 per cent of the 32 unhappy fathers and for 
56 per cent of the unhappy mothers. For the 32 
very happy couples strong annoyance to admoni- 
tion affected only 6 per cent of both fathers and. 
mothers. 

One pattern of interaction which correlates 
most consistently with happiness is that of dif- 
ferentials in the dominance-submissiveness di- 
chotomy. Contrasting the very happy group with 
the unhappy group the ratio (and number) of 
couples wherein both spouses are equalitarian is 
12 to 1. The relationship between happiness and 
differentials in the dominance-submissive scale 
is given in Table IV. 

When one attempts to analyze the nature of 
dominance in an interacting dyad one suspects 
that the concept is crude and the means of meas- 
uring it still more so. Dominance and submis- 
siveness need refinement. Verbal phenomenon 
which looks like dominance to an observer may 
only be a high admonition rate combined with a 
low threshold which lowers with anxiety or fa- 
tigue; or it may be only that a low-threshold 
spouse has been given tacit permission to govern 
certain areas of activity; or that we have a per- 
son with a nimble wit combined with decisive- 
ness and low threshold, but withal a person who 
is considerate and self-sacrificing for the spouse. 
In discussing the. questionnaire with a student, I 
asked if his low-threshold mother was really 
dominant. The student thought for a minute and 
then replied, “My mother has a free hand to 
make decisions about the house, and it may look 
as though she is dominant, but in certain things 
about which my father has strong opinions she 
dare not say a word.” 

Another item on the questionnaire relates to 


' 
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the dominance-submissive dichotomy and also 
to the presence or absence of good communica- 
tion. The students rated both father and mother 
on the following: 


. Vigorous and successful in argument 

. More aggressive in argument 

. About equal in argumentation 

. Feels defeated or frustrated in argument 

. Tends to leave the scene of argument without 
a word 


Forty per cent of the unhappy couples were 
characterized by a pattern in which the wife was 
equal or dominant (3, 4, or 5 above) and the 
husband either felt defeated and frustrated or 
withdrew from the scene (1 or 2 above). The 
comparable percentage for the couples with av- 
erage happiness was 35 per cent, for the happy 
couples 13 per cent, and for the very happy 
couples 9 per cent. The percentages wherein the 
husband and wife were equal in argumentation 
were 6 per cent for the unhappy couples, 17 per 
cent for the couples with average happiness, 38 
per cent for the happy couples, and 47 per cent 
for the very happy couples.*° 

It augurs ill for a marriage when husbands 
become silent, when their overt verbal behavior 
becomes covert, when their withdrawal patterns 
become marked, and when the way is paved for 
male passive aggressiveness. On the other hand it 
augurs well for a marriage when equalitarian 
patterns prevail and when good communication 
is present. Without exception the 32 very happy 
couples had either “excellent” or “good” com- 
munication; without exception the 32 unhappy 
couples had either “poor” or “very poor” com- 
munication. 

Reference was made above to the idea of 
finding certain syndromes or configurations in 
the interacting system of the marital dyad. The 
one anticipated from case work practice was dis- 
covered as the most prominent one among the 
32 unhappy couples. This configuration had the 
following characteristics: considerable difference 
in thresholds with the lower threshold partner 
being dominant, having poor voice score, and 
vigorous and successful in argument; while the 
high-threshold partner is submissive, suffers 
markedly from the vofte tone of the other, and 
tends to leave the scene of the argument with- 
out a word. In addition, the low-threshold part- 
ner had high scores on critical tendency, inter- 


1 Tt made little difference from one happiness group to the 
other whether the mother was slightly more successful in argu- 
ment or whether the husband was more aggressive in argument 
provided the other spouse was not submerged. 
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rogation pressure, and admonition rate, although 
there may be exceptions on any of these last 
mentioned patterns. This configuration charac- 
terized thirteen of the unhappy couples. In three 
of them the low-threshold partner was the hus- 
band and in ten of them it was the wife. There 
were three additional configurations similar to 
this one except that the threshold differential 
was only one point. 

Other rod erm were less definite and 
less numerous, but one more is worthy of men- 
tion: that is the case of couples in which both 
partners were equally dominant, had similar 
thresholds, and were both vigorous in verbal 
combat. Here the pattern is attack and counter- 
attack. In these cases there was considerable sen- 
sitivity on the part of each partner to the voice 
tone of the other. 

The questionnaire was adapted for husbands 
and wives so that each ets rate himself and 
spouse. Several students were able to get them 
completed by their parents who were also rated 
by the student in question. The three ratings 
were remarkable for their similarity. The dis- 
crepancies between husband and wife were re- 
vealing especially when they were discussed with 
the student who usually agreed closely with one 
or the other parent. 

The writer's impressions from an examination 
of verbal patterns of couples are: that consider- 
able tension within families is released via vocal 
apparatus; that the manner of this release ha- 
bitually involves one or several of the verbal 
patterns we have described; that the idea of the 
threshold of verbalization is useful in under- 
standing the dynamics of the dyad; and that the 
sensitivity of the listening spouse to such pat- 
terns is just as specific as the verbal patterns 
themselves. 

The idea of sensitivities being specific in na- 
ture has already been developed in another con- 
nection. Malmo, Shagass, and Davis" have 
shown that bodily reactions to stress are specific 
and may involve certain organs or muscles. We 
now suggest that within the area of verbal be- 
havior, tension release may involve specificity in 
verbal pattern, The next step is to measure re- 
action-sensitivities in response to such patterns 
in the clinic with an electro-myograph. 


4 Malmo, Shagass, and Davis, ‘Specificity of Bodily Re- 
actions Under Stress. A Physiological Study of Somatic Symp- 
tom Mechanisms in Psychiatric Patients.’’ Research Publica- 
tion, Association for Nervous and Mental Disease, 1950, Vol. 
29, pp. 231-261. Malmo, Robert B. and Smith, Arthur A., 
‘Forehead Tension and Motor Irregularities in Psychoneurotic 
Patients Under Stress,’’ Journal of Personality, 1955, Vol. 23, 
pp. 391-406, 
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May Divergent Values in Counseling Be 
Growth Facilitating? 


RICHARD N. HEY 
University of Pennsylvania 


SERIOUSLY to ponder the question posed by 
the title of this paper in its broadest aspects 
would seem to necessitate questioning the foun- 
dation of the university system, the value of 
ecumenical councils, democracy in government, 
to say nothing of questioning the basis for mem- 
bership in the National Council on Family Re- 
lations. Each of these seems to be based on the 
philosophy that through sharing of divergent 
values growth and development can take place. 
To do other than accept such accumulated wis- 
dom, the writer has neither the requisite temer- 
ity nor the audacity. This is not to say that such 
an investigation would not be enlightening, or 
even important. But growth of an institution or 
an organization cannot be equated with growth 
within a person—one essential difference being, 
of course, in the conscious-unconscious forces. 

The following remarks are limited, and hope- 
fully pertinent, to the interests of the counseling 
section of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations. If somehow we were to maintain our 
balance on a high enough level of abstraction, 
we should find that nearly all share the same 
value regarding marriage and family life—that 
is, that good marriages and good families are 
valuable; but the nearer we approach the exis- 
tential (behavioral) Jevel, the greater the diver- 
gence we demonstrate. Korzybski has _pain- 
stakingly explored this,’ and certainly the ex- 
perience of everyone of us bears this out. We 
will be moving rather freely among levels of 
abstraction while attempting to show that diver- 
gent values may be growth facilitating. 

There is one sense in which the mere asking 
of the question puts us on shaky ground. That 
is the consideration of whether it is ever really 
possible or desirable to make growth easy, and 
if one should succeed in making growth easy, 
can real growth take place? In other words, if 
it is easy, is it growth? And if we attempt to 
facilitate growth, are we not interfering in the 
life process? Leon Saul recognizes something of 
the dilemma when he writes, ‘The primary task 
of the parent is to facilitate the child’s emotional 
development, and to do this, just as if they were 
raising flowers, they must provide the soil, the 
warmth, the light, and let the enjoyment derive 

1 Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, 2nd ed. Lancaster, 
Pa.: Science Press, 1941. 
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from watching the complex growth unfold. 
Urging or retarding, neglecting or preparing, 
denying or overindulging, pushing out or over- 
protecting, frustrating or spoiling——all kinds of 
interference with nature dre risky. Of course, 
domestication and socialization are necessary, 
so all interference cannot by any means be 
avoided. . . .”? 

Perhaps we can circumvent the difficulty here 
if we keep in mind that we shall be using the 
term “‘facilitate’’ in the sense of ‘making less 
difficult,” rather than ‘‘making easy.’’ By making 
this distinction, it is not meant merely to play 
on words, but to avoid the possible implication 
that growth is easy if a person is just exposed 
to divergent values. Also, let us limit the mean- 
ing of “growth’’ in this paper to refer to emo- 
tional growth, the goal of which is emotional 
maturity. 

It is hypothesized that it is virtually impos- 
sible for a person in our society not to be ex- 
posed to divergent values. Certainly what we 
know of the development of personality illus- 
trates that the exposure to divergent values ‘is 
internal as well as external. The conflict be- 
tween the drives toward freedom and inde- 
pendence on the one hand and the pleasures of 
protection and dependence on the other Land is 
present to some degree throughout the growth 
process; achieving balance between giving and 
getting, between cooperation and competition, 
is not an automatic concomitant of age or size. 
Indeed, the geography of all aspects of person- 
ality growth—whether physical, social, emo- 
tional, spiritual, intellectual—includes the leav- 
ing behind and the continuing presence of 
earlier stages in the valleys and plateaus of later 
stages. 

The child is early exposed to differing val- 
ues between parents, and to differing and some- 
times opposing values within each parent. The 
child develops his values by internalizing those 
values which his parents advocate and in action 
demonstrate. It is not so much from what 
parents say as what they do, that the child takes 
his values. It is through the relationship with a 
beloved parent, or beloved other, that the child 
learns to value this or that above another. This 


2 Leon Saul, Emotional Maturity, Philadelphia: J. B, Lip- 
pincott Co., 1947, p. 47. 
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hierarchy of values takes on affective value. The 
intensity of affect—in the final analysis—is the 
decisive factor as to which values a person holds 
to most tenaciously. The persistence of these val- 
ues is a phenomenon familar to all who work 
with persons in the helping professions. 

Values and value systems are a part of the life 
experience of all persons. Indeed, the transmis- 
sion of values is looked upon as one of the func- 
tions of the family, as, for instance, in Jessie 
Bernard’s book, American Family Behavior, the 
chapter on “Socialization Function of the Fam- 
ily.”* This being true, it would follow that each 
person brings to his own marriage various values 
which may constitute a well-organized system, 
or be an aggregation of random values which 
may or may not be conflicting. The strength of 
the values held, and their hierarchy, are con- 
sidered by such persons as Allport and Murphy 
to be subjective.‘ This would naturally be, to 
some degree, at least, the source of conflict in 
marriage. Some of the couples we have worked 
with at Marriage Council of Philadelphia have 
been able to clarify, with help, the Becinies 


between their battlegrounds and the sources of 
conflict. For example, problems with finances 
and household management may result from 
differences in religious values in that one partner 
feels strongly that the planning of family fi- 
nances is a matter of stewardship as defined by 


his religious group, and the other partner in- 
sists it is their own money to do with as they 
please. Or, again, finances become the focus for 
the partner’s struggle for control, which may 
originate ir. the husband's values of masculine 
duties and prerogatives and the wife’s value of 
equality. Trouble with in-laws has sometimes 
been found to be a displacement of anger 
against a partner to whom loyalty and affection 
have not the same value. This is enough to dem- 
onstrate the fact that divergent values can cause 
conflict in marriage, and therefore, the counse- 
lor must come to some understanding of the 
origin and functioning of values. 

But it is not just within the person, nor just 
between two marriage partners that we find di- 
vergent values. Social psychologists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists have pointed out over and 
over again the confusing values in our society. 
Self-assertion versus equality; a septa versus 
cooperation; strength versus gentleness; science 
versus religion; security versus adventure; “‘solid 
education” versus education for living; are all 


38 New York: Harper and Bros., 1942. 

4 Gordon W. Allport, Personality: a Psychological Interpre- 
tation, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937. 

Gardner Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Approach to 
Origins and Structure, New York: Harper, 1947. 
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defended and advocated and attacked, and add 
to the clangor of confusion of today. 

This is all easy to say because it is obvious and 
brooks no argument. However, this merely re- 
states the fact that there are divergent values at 
large within the world around us as well as 
within us. Values are inherent in the growth 
process and cannot be avoided. Let us note fur- 
ther that values are important to maturity. This 
importance is implied by Appel: “. . . The great 
problems of life are the problems of values. . . . 
But the answers to practical problems will de- 
pend on the values developed in answering 
fundamental ones. It seems almost as if the 
psychoanalysts are frightened of the value world. 
They move up to the edge of it, then shy away, 
or avoid it. . . . Formalized relationships and 
the process of rendering the unconscious con- 
scious will not necessarily develop a purpose for 
living in a patient, or result in a contributing, 
socialized member of society. The individual 
must identify with vital and contributing per- 
sons—those who have a philosophy of life—in 
order to develop values, goals and purposes 
through such relationships.”® Allport states ex- 
plicitly that in addition to a variety of autono- 
mous interests and self-objectification, “a third, 
integrative, factor is required in the mature per- 
sonality, namely, a unifying philosophy of life.’’* 
(Italics his.) 

One wonders if what Appel says of the ana- 
lyst might not also be true to some extent of the 
marriage counselor? Those values which we do 
advocate as counselors, in the counseling rela- 
tionship, we often abrogate in so-called real life 
situations. We seem almost to fear the value 
world in our counseling and withhold from our 
clients by withdrawing under the cloak of neu- 
trality. In a very interesting paper on the use 
and inculcation of ethical values in group psy- 
chotherapy, Papanek discusses the therapist's use 
of values in a candid manner. She says, in part, 
‘Normal behavior means acceptance of certain, 
more or less specific, ethical values which influ- 
ence, direct and motivate behavior. The goal of 
therapy, mental health, is a concept which is 
only meaningful if and when moral norms 
within a specific culture, a specific society, are 
included in its definition.”? Harper's article on‘ 
marriage counseling and the mores® is another 

5 Kenneth E, Appel, ‘‘Psychoanalysis: Reflections on Vary- 
ing Concepts,’’ American Journal of Psychiatry, No. 9 (1956), 
pp. 713-714. 

® Allport, op. cit. 

T Helene Papanek, ‘Change of Ethical Values in Group 
Psychotherapy,"’ International Journal of Group Psycho- 
therapy, 8, No. 4 (1958), p. 435. 

8 Robert A. Harper, ‘‘Marriage Counseling and the Mores: 
A Critique,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 22 (February, 
1959). 
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forthright attempt to open this topic for discus- 
sion, 

In professional conversations, the writer has 
sometimes heard it asserted, “There are no val- 
ues,’ ‘Counselors and family life educators can- 
not afford, professionally, to hold to—and cer- 
tainly not to advocate values.” It almost seems 
that the concepts of the relativity of certain val- 
ues (usually meaning moral or religious), and 
respect for the client’s right to his own values and 
feelings have come to mean to some the abolish- 
ing of all values. This indicates some confusion 
around values, because these concepts, per se, 
represent values held by the professional worker. 

Indeed, values are necessary for the counselor 
or therapist if he is to be genuinely helpful. 
Some of these are: (1) honesty of thought and 
feeling, predicated on the value of self-knowl- 
edge; (2) acceptance; (3) respect for others; 
(4) individual responsibility for behavior and 
its consequences; and (5) talking out and work- 
ing through conflict and difficulties rather than 
flight and avoidance through personal or insti- 
tutionalized escape mechanisms. The fact that 
these values of the counselor are often different 
from the client’s is important to the question as 
to whether divergent values might be growth 
facilitating. 

Certainly inherent in the concept of emo- 
tional growth is the process of change, and in 
order for clients to make use of the counselor 
in a helping way, some change must take place. 
The process of counseling, as you are well aware, 
lies in relationship. In order for a person to in- 
corporate something of the counselor's values 
into his own value system, and thus into his be- 
havior, there are three requirements involved. 
The first of these is to learn what thé client's 
values are. Seldom is a client able to say, ‘“These 
are my values and this is the order of impor- 
tance.” (For that matter, a counselor who can 
do this is rare!) The client’s values are revealed 
in the things that he says bother him, the com- 
plaints he brings about his marriage and partner, 
and in the hopes he expresses in terms of the 
ideal solutions to his situation. The investment 
of feeling in his values is the clue for the coun- 
selor as to how much difference in the various 
areas can be tolerated. 

The second requirement is to ascertain what 
function the several values serve in the person- 
ality structure. The smportance is revealed by 
the intensity of affect—the function can be un- 
derstood only as the counselor understands the 
client’s defenses and what he feels might happen 
to him or others, if his values were not accepted. 

The third requirement is that the relationship 
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be characterized by trust, if the difference be- 
tween the client’s values and those of the coun- 
selor are to be growth facilitating. Such a rela- 
tionship can reactivate his earlier feelings and 
thus permit the client to shift his former values 
to something more acceptable to him without the 
fear that his whole world or person is thteat- 
ened. 

Whether or not divergent values can be 
growth facilitating depends upon the above 
three things. Growth depends further on the 
strengths of the client. For the insecure person, 
little divergence can be tolerated or his world of 
values is too threatened for him to move posi- 
tively toward growth and he is forced to retreat 
to a “safer” position—i.e., a reiteration of for- 
mer values. For coming up against divergent 
values is always conflict-producing. Subjective 
values have been called “the core of the dy- 
namics of behavior.’ And Gardner Murphy 
writes: “‘As values grow, the self-portrait be- 
comes more and more clearly tied to them; the 
self is the kind of thing that pursues these val- 
ues. It cannot be studied with any degree of 
depth unless its relation to the value system is 
made clear.”1° Characteristic patterns of meeting 
conflict will come into play and, invariably, re- 
sistance is a part of the initial reaction. 

The more secure person can tolerate greater 
divergence precisely anal his value system is 
more secure, and, even though it is an impor- 
tant pet of his personality, he has not com- 
pletely identified his “being” with his values. 
Changing or shifting so that different values can 
be integrated into his attitudes and feelings and 
behavior does not represent a “surrender” of his 
essential self, or his concept of himself, to the 
counselor or to what might later prove to be 
transient or changing values. This greater free- 
dom to consider different values does not neces- 
sarily result in accepting a different value sys- 
tem, it might well result in the client having 
his own present values enhanced because they 
have been examined and chosen, at this point, 
for his own. In such a situation the value or, 
more precisely, the statement of the value has 
not changed, but the meaning to the person’s 
emotional economy has changed. 

Perhaps a note here about adjustment and 
growth is important. As a —_— moves toward 
maturity, there is always adjustment involved—- 


to other seer to situations, to reality. But we 


need to beware the trap of considering all ad- 
justment as representing growth. For the truth 


® Allport, of. cit., p. 427. 
10 Murphy, of. cit., p. 510. 
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is, adaptive behavior can represent merely more 
sophisticated and subtle sechadenes of manipu- 
lating others to achieve one’s own goals-—a way 
of relating, needless to say, that is inappropriate 
to emotional maturity. Out of the conflict en- 
gendered by divergent values, then, might come 
retreat, change, unhealthy behavior, or retro- 
gression, instead of growth. 

It might well be that conflict and the diver- 
gent values which create it are necessary for 
growth. Gordon Allport suggests in his work, 
Becoming, that a man’s natural status might not 
be equilibrium or reduction of tension, but a 
maintenance of tension tolerable to the indi- 
vidual organism.11 Leon Saul says in Emotional 
Maturity, in answer to his own question as to 
why all persons do not naturally achieve matu- 


1 Gordon W. Allport, Becoming: Basic Consideration for a 
Psychology of Personality, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1955, 


rity, “The answer seems to lie, at least in part, 
in the fact that growth and development do not 
take place unopposed, but progress against a 
countercurrent in the personality, a powerful 
tendency to maintain and to return to earlier 
attitudes, reactions, and stages of develop- 
ment.’’?? And Papanek, in the above-mentioned 
article, writes, “In group psychotherapy the 
patient achieves therapeutic progress by a re- 
evaluation of his value system which becomes 
integrated into his personality and changes his 
attitudes.”* It would seem, then, that as a per- 
son encounters divergent values, he is able to 
test his own subjective value system. Out of the 
conflict arising from the meeting of these two 
sets of values, there may come the evaluation of 
his own values which enhances his movement 
into maturity. 


12 Saul, of. cit., p. 29. 
13 Papanek, of. cit., p. 441. 


Marriage Counseling in a 
Legal-Aid Setting 


PATRICIA SCHILLER 
The American University 


THE Legal Aid Bureau of D.C., was estab- 
lished in June of 1934 for the purpose of giving 
legal assistance and advice in civil matters to 
those persons unable to pay for these services. It 
became apparent to its director,’ soon after the 
service was established, that marriage counseling 
was a necessary auxiliary service to the legal aid 
rendered because of the very nature of the mat- 
ters brought to the Bureau. 

Of the various types of cases with which the 
Bureau deals either through legal counseling or 
through court litigation, family cases clearly pre- 
dominate. A short statistical breakdown, cover- 
ing the last nine years, reflects the ratio of 
family cases to annual total case load, and by a 
family case is meant the diverse problems which 
arise affecting the entire family as a unit; that is, 
the husband-wife relationship, and the parent- 
child relationship. (See listing below. ) 

Prior to 1955 the Bureau’s professional per- 
sonnel, consisting of twenty-five volunteer at- 
torneys, played a constructive role whenever 
practicable. The attorneys were constantly alert 
to the possibilities of salvaging a broken home 
as revealed in interviews. Not infrequently they 


1 Allan Fisher, B.S., LL.B., Director since 1935. 
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Annual 
Case Load 
4475 
4412 
4034 
4189 
4430 
5370 
5987 
6522 
6232 


Approx. 
Ratio 
46% 
50% 
48% 
50% 
49% 
48% 
46% 
45% 


46% 


Family 
Cases 
2095 
2094 
1979 
2117 
2170 
2519 
2756 
2969 
2914 


Year 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


recognized the desirability of marriage counsel- 
ing, but with few exceptions they were limited 
in that respect by reason of their training as 
lawyers. Acccordingly, they made reasonable 
efforts in the direction of referring cases which 
they felt were hopeful to family agencies in the 
District. 

However, the clients often failed to arrive at 
the agency to which they were referred. There 
are many reasons for this—among them, (1) 
necessity of a delay of several weeks before an 
initial appointment could be obtained, (2) an- 
noyance at having to make another contact and 
seek help at another agency, (3) ignorance con- 
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cerning the nature of marriage counseling and 
its chances of helping the marriage, and (4) 
inadequate structuring by the lawyers, because of 
their own lack of knowledge of marriage coun- 
seling in attempting to make the referral. As a 
consequence, many family situations which were 
still viable suffered complete deterioration. This 
deplorable situation continued for many years 
until the Fall of 1955. 

The solution appeared to be obvious enough 
to the director; that is, establish a marriage 
counseling service as an auxiliary part of legal 
aid, with the Board of Directors’ approval, if a 
professional marriage counselor’s services could 
be obtained. 

It was anticipated that with the establishment 
of the marriage counseling service the staff at- 
torneys with the aid of the marriage counselor 
would (1) become educated as to the nature and 
process of professional counseling, (2) develop 
skills in screening cases for counseling, (3) be- 
come skillful in explaining the process and goals 
of marriage counseling to clients who could pos- 
sibly be helped, and (4) work simultaneously 
with the marriage counselor on those matters 
where both legal and marriage counseling were 
indicated.” 

It was further anticipated that with the estab- 
lishment of a marriage counseling service, clients 
would be more amenable to marriage counseling 
before dissolving the home or the marriage le- 
gally, because there would not be a long wait 
before counseling services became available and 
in view of the fact that the client was reassured 
that the attorney whom he first contacted was 
still interested in the matter and would continue 
to act on his behalf when necessary. This second 
point proved to be one of the important moti- 
vating factors for the client to commence and 
establish a counselor-client relationship. 

Finally in the fall of 1955 the marriage 
counseling service was established with a pro- 
fessional marriage counselor® on a half-day basis, 
five days a week, as a pilot study to test the 
feasibility of the plan in a legal-aid setting. 
Two prominent marriage counselors rendered 
assistance, guidance and encouragement to this 
project.* 


2 These cases often arise where the client is in immediate 
need of legal action to obtain financial assistance for support 
and maintenance for children, custody of children, or in in- 
stances where marriage counseling was considered after legal 
action was begun arid pending. 

3 Patricia Schiller, B.S., M.A., LL.B.—American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors. 

* Walter Stokes, LL.B., M.D.: Robert A. Harper, Ph.D. 
Washington, D.C, 
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The Bureau’s clients are in the lower eco- 
nomic and social bracket, and few have a college 
education. A fee of $1 is charged for each 
interview. This fee was sometimes waived, de- 
pending upon the client's financial situation. 

In the main, the initial contact was made by 
women. Whenever possible, the husband was 
contacted and invited to make an appointment. 
Partners were seen separately, except where the 
counselor or client felt that a particular problem 
could best be helped by a joint session. Often in 
matters of poor communication between the 
partners, joint sessions were held involving ‘‘role 
playing’ or re-enactment of situations. Also, 
where budgetary problems had to be worked 
through, counseling was used for such purposes, 
with the counselor present to guide the partners 
in working out a solution. 

Because many of the clients coming to the 
Bureau felt that their marriage was on the brink 
of failure or had failed, and that no solution 
could possibly save the marriage, the counselor 
found that during the first interview, patience, 
warmth, and understanding, coupled with com- 
municating to the client that most marriages are 
fraught with problems, gave the client sufficient 
reassurance and support to return for further 
counseling instead of turning to legal remedies. 

The sessions were spaced one hour per week, 
and most clients were seen during six to eight 
visits. The counselor during the first interview 
developed a personal, social and marital inven- 
tory covering significant areas. 

The approach was eclectic. The goal was to 
help clients understand the contributing causes 
to the marital breakdown, involving both social 
and psychological aspects, where indicated® and 
to enable them to learn and grow so that they 
could adequately handle their own problems. A 
lending library was maintained where cliénts 
could borrow books or purchase pamphlets con- 
cerning family life education. During the inter- 
views information and education were provided 
concerning sexual matters which would help 
the couple to a better understanding. 

The counselor was often called in by the at- 
torney: immediately after a legal conference 
broke down because of tension and hostility. 
The counselor would aid and assist in clearing 
the air and helping the clients in better under- 
standing their focllngs. Often clients would turti 

5 The counselor found the role concept theory approach 
easier for legal-aid clients to grasp than psychological insight 
into personality factors. However, once learning took place in 
role concepts, it was easier for the clients to obtain insight and 
clarification concerning the psychological factors involved in 
their problems. However, in the counselor's private practice, 


the role concept theory and psychological aspects of personality 
development are interchangeably developed, 
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to counseling as a remedy to their problems after 
these sessions. 

Referrals came primarily from the staff at- 
torneys. During October, 1955, the Board of 
Trustees of the Bureau approved the establish- 
ment of the marriage counseling service on the 
basis of the fine record of cases handled. 

The publicity attending the announcement of 
the service, encouraged the District Attorney's 
office and the Domestic Relations Court of D.C. 
to refer couples to the Bureau for marriage 
counseling. In these instances the counselor 
worked closely with the lawyers and public offi- 
cials. 

Where psychiatric, medical, or other needs 
were indicated, the counselor made referrals to 
other agencies or individuals. In some instances 
the counselor administered aptitude, personality, 
and vocational interest tests as a supplemental 
aid. In this vein, the counselor often consulted 
with the psychiatrist on particular problems. Be- 
cause of lack of funds, a psychiatric consultant 
could not be hired on a regular basis. 


SUMMARY OF COUNSELOR’S REPORT 
AND QUESTIONNAIRE 


A study was made of the cases handled by 
the marriage counselor, covering the period from 
June 1, 1955 to May 31, 1956. It was found 


that out of a total case load of 112 problems 
handled, 97 were referred by Legal Aid attor- 
neys, 3 from Planned Parenthood, 3 from the 
Social Hygiene Society, 1 from the Washington 
Institute of Mental Hygiene, and 8 from the 
District Attorney's office. The initial contact was 
made primarily by women. Out of the total case 
load only 20 men initiated the marriage counsel- 
ing procedures. 

The main contributing causes of family break- 
downs were found to be: emotional immaturity, 
lack of sex education, distorted social and per- 
sonal values, failure to develop goals in mar- 
riage, lack of spiritual values in marriage, in- 
adequate social relations outside marriage, and 
absence of cohesive family life. 

Of the 112 problems handled, 52 appeared to 
have been reconciled, 5 were referred to the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, 11 were referred back 
to Legal Aid attorneys, 24 discontinued counsel- 
ing because the other partner declined to meet 
with the counselor, 2 left the city, and the re- 
maining 12 were referred to other social agen- 
cies for appropriate action. 

The writer concluded from the year’s work 
that in a majority of cases, clients came from 
homes that were either broken or fraught with 
emotional disturbances. Another conclusion 
reached was that a contributing cause which ap- 
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erm to run through many of the cases was a 
ack of effective communication and role concept. 

A questionnaire was mailed to the alleged 
“successful’’ cases to determine whether the rec- 
oncilation was successfully maintained. Of the 
52 questionnaires sent, 19 replies were received. 
All of these gave affirmative answers to the 
questions asking whether the marriage counsel- 
ing was of any help in solving the marriage 
problems, whether married life was really im- 
proved through the marriage counseling, 
whether it made possible more effective dealing 
with marriage problems as a result of the coun- 
seling, and, if necessary, whether the client 
would return for more counseling. 

During the second year, a second summary re- 
port was made covering a six-month period from 
June 1, 1956, to December 31, 1956, in part as 
follows: 

The statistics, for the first six months of the 
second year that the marriage counseling serv- 
ices are in operation, reveal an interesting de- 
velopment. Both partners to the marriage are 
willing to seek help whereas in the past the ini- 
tial contact to Legal Aid Bureau and the marriage 
counselor was made by only one of the spouses, 
and usually surreptitiously. Upon questioning, 
the clients reveal that the recent favorable pub- 
licity given to the Legal Aid Bureau concerning 
its legal and marriage counseling services has 
encouraged them to seek help. 

Another interesting development is the in- 
crease in the number of clients who are willing 
to accept psychiatric treatment when the need is 
indicated. Although counseling in these cases 
cannot treat the problem, yet it serves as an im- 
portant instrument in getting the client in a 
state of readiness to accept psychiatric treatment. 
The counselor has worked closely with the social 
and psychiatric staff of Georgetown Psychiatric 
Clinic by transmitting case histories and other 
data previously approved by the client. 


The writer received, soon after institution of 
the service, a spate of requests to lecture and 
speak before parent, school, church, and youth 
groups. Many had never heard of a marriage 
counseling service and wished to know about it. 
Others wished to know the difference between 
marriage counseling and psychiatry. The enthusi- 
asm was and still continues to be tremendous. 

It is the writer’s opinion that in the compara- 
tively short space of time that counseling has 
been furnished through the Legal Aid Bureau, 
it has unquestionably demonstrated that a mar- 
riage counselor serves a useful and necessary 
service to the Bureau and to the Domestic Re- 
lations Court and the District Attorney's office. 
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DISCUSSION 
HARRIET PILPEL, New York City 


What Mrs. Schiller has said about the use of 
a marriage counselor in a legal aid bureau has 
enormous significance for attorneys in private 
law offices. It is true that the number of marital 
and family cases in private law offices probably 
does not for the most part approach 50 per cent 
of their total caseload as Mrs. Schiller found 
such cases did in the Legal Aid Bureau. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the only thing every 
lawyer in general practice can be virtually posi- 
tive about is that sooner or later he will have to 
handle marital or family cases. Even if he is a 
corporation lawyer, sooner or later the president 
of the company or one of its trusted employees 
will be in a marital jam and will look to him 
for guidance and counseling. 

Mrs. Schiller significantly remarked that ‘Not 
infrequently” the lawyers in the Legal Aid Bu- 
reau “recognized the desirability of marriage 
counseling, but with few exceptions they were 
limited in that respect by their training as law- 
yers.”” Why were and are they so limited ? 

After all, lawyers were the first counselors— 
“counselor-at-law” is a pretty ancient descrip- 
tion of the legal profession. Yet, as Dean Erwin 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School has 
pointed out, possibly—even probably—the em- 
phasis placed by legal education on abstract 
principles and rules of law often makes it more 
rather than less difficult for lawyers to contend 
with the human relations problems which are 
their prime raw material every day that they 
practice their profession. 

For every legal problem is basically a human 
relations problem. I submit that no law school 
is doing its job today unless it takes that fact 
into account and does something about it, in- 
stead of doing something that makes it more 
difficult for the attorney to meet the human 
challenges presented by his professional assign- 
ments. 

Mrs. Schiller also points out that before the 
Washington Legal Aid Bureau had a marriage 
counselor on its staff, the practice was to refer 
family cases which had an element of hope in 
them to family agencies. However, for a num- 
ber of reasons (which she enumerates), the re- 
ferred clients often did not get to the family 
agency. Again, to use Mrs. Schiller’s words, “As 
a consequence, many family situations which 
were still viable suffered complete deteriora- 
tion.” One of the reasons ascribed by Mrs. 
Schiller for the failure of the referral system 
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was “inadequate structuring by the lawyers be- 
cause of their own lack of knowledge of mar- 
riage counseling in attempting to make the re- 
ferral (so that) the clients often failed to ar- 
rive at the agency to which they were referred.” 

Now I would remind you that this situation 
which Mrs. Schiller refers to as “this deplorable 
situation” is the situation and is taken for 
granted to be the situation, and no one is doing 
anything about it, in every private law office 
today. 

Mrs. Schiller says that in the case of the 
Washington Legal Aid Bureau, ‘the solution 
appeared to be obvious” . . . simply “establish a 
marriage counseling service as an auxiliary part 
of legal aid.” 

Mrs. Schiller has detailed for you the happy 
results of this “obvious solution,” and it is 
clear that she, herself, combining as she does a 
legal training with a training in psychology, 
played no small part in the achievement of these 
results. What the Legal Aid Bureau has done 
here can clearly and should clearly serve as a 
model for legal aid bureaus elsewhere. 

But what about private law offices—what's 
sauce for the legal aid goose should certainly 
be sauce for the law office gander; but can any- 
one seriously imagine suggesting that a marriage 
counselor be made a part of the regular staff of 
any law office that handles a considerable num- 
ber of marital cases. The protests if such a sug- 
gestion were made would, I am sure, ring out 
from coast to coast. 

True—law offices often have accountants in 
attendance on the premises; but even this has 
created minor Gababics from time to time in 
terms of questions, such as, “Are the account- 
ants practicing law?’ “What happens to the 
confidential relationship between lawyer and 
client?” and so forth. But a marriage counselor! 
I simply cannot imagine such a solution to the 
handling of marital problems in a law office 
being regarded, as Mrs. Schiller said it was for 
the Legal Aid Bureau, as “obvious.” In fact, I 
do not think it would even be regarded as pos- 
sible. 

However, since lawyers as a profession are in- 
timately involved in family problems, whether 
they wish to be or not, some solution must be 
found to make it possible for them to do a better 
job than their present training, experience, and 
professional points of view ordinarily permit. As 
I see it, there are only three possible solutions. 
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One solution is the one suggested by Mrs. 
Schiller, that I, myself, do not think will be ac- 
ceptable to the legal profession—that is, to have 
a marriage counselor in a law office in much the 
same way as there was a marriage counselor in 
the Washington Legal Aid Bureau. Another ap- 
proach would be the one Mrs. Schiller said the 
Legal Aid Bureau tried and found wanting— 
that is, referrals of participants in disturbed 
family and marital situations to trained counse- 
lors and agencies. Actually, today, to the extent 
the problem is being handled at all, this probably 
is the way it is being haridled. About one-half of 
my own marital cases come to me from marriage 
counselors of all kinds (psychologists, psychia- 
trists, physicians, social workers, clergymen, and 
the like). The other half I try to refer to such 
counselors. Probably referrals work a little better 
with law office clients than with legal aid clients. 
Since most private law office clients can afford 
to and expect to pay for counseling services, they 
can be referred to individual marriage counse- 
lors as well as to agencies. There is apt to be less 
delay involved and the liaison between the law- 
yer and the counselor can be closer. Further- 
more, I suppose private litigants by and large 
come from higher income groups and therefore 
may have a better appreciation of what counsel- 
ing can do for them. 

Notwithstanding all of which I believe the 
experience of most lawyers is that referrals to 
professional marriage counselors do not work 
out much better for their clients than they did 
for the clients who went to the Washington 
Legal Aid Bureau. Basically the same factors 
operate: there is many a slip; people who get up 
their courage to the point of going to a lawyer 
often object to being told to go elsewhere to a 
counselor first. In many instances the result is 
that instead of going to a marriage counselor as 
recommmended, they simply go to another law- 
yer who does not rub them the wrong way with 
this “‘silly suggestion” that they get advice from 
a marriage counselor on problems which they 
want to handle in terms of legal action. 

So where does that leave us? If lawyers in 
private offices cannot practically put marriage 
counselors on their staffs, and if referring to 


outside marriage counselors often does not work, 
and if legal cases involving marriage problems 
call for some degree of counseling skill and un- 
derstanding of human relations—what is left? 

Only one thing is left, and it is something on 
which a group from professions other than the 
legal profession could be of enormous assistance. 
Lawyers simply must be equipped by their train- 
ing with some understanding of the kinds of 
problems they will meet in their offices, so that 
they can function at least on a superficial basis 
as counselors in human relations, as well as au- 
thorities learned in the law. This recommenda- 
tion usually leads to loud protests on the part of 
both lawyers and marriage counselors, but I do 
not honestly see any other way of progress being 
made in the legal profession’s handling of do- 
mestic relations prbolems or, for that matter, the 
myriad other problems which involve human 
beings and their feelings and personal relations 
with which all lawyers are constantly faced. 

If other disciplines can be taught the rudi- 
ments of marriage and other counseling, and of 
psychodynamics—social workers, for example, 
and clergymen—why can’t lawyers too? I am 
not suggesting they become counselors rather 
than lawyers, but I am suggesting they become 
sufficiently aware of the factors involved in most 
of the cases they handle so that they can exercise 
human wisdom as well as technical skill. 

An initial step might be the inclusion in a 
convention of lawyers of some professionally 
self-conscious representatives of the other coun- 
seling professions. Or vice-versa, a selected 
group of lawyers and law school professors 
might well be included in a meeting such as the 
Groves Conference on Marriage and Family Re- 
lations. In any event, as the Washington legal 
aid experience has shown, ‘‘never the twain shall 
meet’’ need not and does not necessarily charac- 
terize the relationship between lawyers and mar- 
riage counselors. It is to be hoped that the twain 
will grow constantly closer and that lawyers— 
the one group that inevitably handles marital 
problems—come to recognize and learn how to 
handle better the human as well as the legal as- 
pects of their cases in this so important field. 


A Reminder: The first International Conference on the Family ever to be 
held in the United States will meet in New York City, August 23-26, 1960. 
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Psychosexual Disturbances: Transvestism and 
Sex-Role Inversion* 


DANIEL G. BROWN 
USAF Hospital, Forbes AFB Kansas 


THE subjects of trnasvestism and sex-role in- 
version are often misunderstood by the general 

ublic and sometimes are confused even by pro- 

essional workers in the behavioral sciences and 
family relations field. Despite superficial resem- 
blances, they are fundamentally different and, 
in the interest of a clearer understanding, it is 
necessary to distinguish one from the other as 
well as to differentiate each from other forms of 
sexual disturbance such as homosexuality, fetish- 
ism, exhibitionism, and hermaphrodism. They 
are taken up orien in the following discus- 
sion. The essential difference is that transvestism 
is limited to and refers only to the desire for and 
act of wearing the clothing of the other sex. Sex- 
role inversion is a much broader and more per- 
vasive phenomenon involving identification with, 
preference for, and adoption of the entire role of 
the other sex, only one aspect of which includes 
cross-dressing. 


TRANSVESTISM 


The word transvestism, sometimes spelled 
transvestitism, was introduced into the literature 
by the German medical scientist, Magnus 
Hirschfeld in 1910.2 The literal meaning of the 
term is an apt description of the condition to 
which it refers, namely, trans meaning “across” 
or “over” and vestis meaning “dress” or “‘cloth- 
ing.” Another less frequently used term, eonism, 
was first used by Havelock Ellis in 1928 to refer 
to this same condition.* Eonism was applied to 
cross-dressing by Ellis who derived it from Che- 
valier d’Eon de Beaumont, an 18th century 
French nobleman and diplomat who dressed and 
lived as a woman for many years of his life. 

The occurrence of transvestism may be traced 
back almost to the beginning of recorded his- 


* Adapted from a selection in Albert Ellis and Albert A. 
Abarbanel, Eds., The Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior, New 
York: Hawthorn Books, 1960. In press. 

1 For a review of the literature on transvestism, see N. Lu- 
kianowicz, ‘Survey of Various Aspects of Transvestism in the 
Light of Our Present Knowledge,’’ Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disease, 128 (January, 1959), pp. 36-64. This excel- 
lent survey was published after the present paper had been 
written, 

3M. Hirschfeld, Sexual Anomalies, New York: Emerson, 
1948. 

*H. Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Vols. I & II. 
New York: Random House, 1936. 
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tory. It is reported more than thirty centuries ago 
in the religious practices in the Orient.4 The 
early Hebrews were also familiar with transves- 
tism as may be noted in Deuteronomy XXII, 5, 
“A woman shall not wear that which pertaineth 
unto a man, neither shall a man put on a wom- 
an’s garment; for all that do are abomination 
unto the Lord thy God.” In recent and contem- 
a times, transvestism has been oye 
rom many different societies, literate and non- 
literate, throughout the world. Today, it may be 
considered universal in occurrence and, within a 
given society, appears to occur in all groups and 
classes: racial, educational, socio-economic, etc.® 

Nature and Description of Transvestism. The 
criterion of transvestism is dependent in the first 
place on a particular culture's designation of ap- 
propriate clothes for males and females.* In 
some parts of the Orient, for example, woman 
wear trousers and men wear robes. The essential 
factor in transvestism is the desire to look like 
the other sex by wearing the clothing of that sex. 
Thus, American women who wear slacks as a 
matter of convenience, rather than attempting 
to appear as men, obviously are not transvestites. 
Neither, of course, is the Scotchman who wears 
a kilt.? Desire for, act of, and satisfaction con- 
nected with wearing the apparel of the other sex 
is the crux of transvestism. 

Estimates as to the incidence of transvestism 
in the general population vary from 3 per cent 
to less than 1 per cent. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the frequency since most transvestites 
probably never come to the attention of the psy- 
chiatric-psychological professions. It has been 
estimated that probably more than 90 per cent 
of male transvestites carry on their activities only 
in private, although some of them wear femi- 
nine items most of time time under their outer 
masculine clothes.* Since a future volume in the 
Kinsey series on sexual behavior is scheduled to 


*D. O. Cauldwell (ed.), Transvestism, New York: Sex- 
ology Corp., 1956. 

°C. Hamburger, ‘‘The Desire for Change of Sex as Shown 
by Personal Letters from 465 Men and Women,"’ Acta Endo- 
crinologica, 14 (December, 1953), pp. 361-375. 

®N. S. Yawger, ‘‘Transvestism and Other Cross-Sex Mani- 
festations,’’ Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 92 (July, 
1940), pp. 41-48, 

1 Ibid, 

§D..O. Cauldwell, op. cit. 
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deal specifically with transvestism, perhaps it 
will provide an index of the prevalence of trans- 
vestism. 

As to the relative frequency of transvestism in 
males compared to females, the majority of au- 
thorities agree it is much more common among 
the former, some estimates being two to three 
times, other estimates running as high as thirty 
to fifty times more common among males.® This 
is particularly interesting in view of the fact that, 
in our own culture at least, it is permissible for 
girls and women but not boys and men to wear 
cross-sex clothes without social censure. Thus, 
while females are given much more opportunity 
and freedom than males to wear cross-sex cloth- 
ing, the number of female transvestites presum- 
ably is far less than the number of i trans- 
vestites. The explanation of such a sex difference 
would be a major theoretical as well as practical 
challenge. In any event, most of the discussion 
to follow will necessarily be limited to male 
transvestism since little has been established and 
little is known about female transvestism. Even 
most of what is known about male transvestism 
has been obtained from clinical cases reported 
by psychopathologists, i.e., cases of individuals 
who were likely to be maladjusted or suffering 
from some form of personality disorder apart 
from or in addition to their transvestic behavior. 
Obviously, such clinical cases cannot be assumed 
to be typical of transvestites as a group, many of 
whom are never seen by members of the medical 
and psychological professions.'° 

The male transvestite typically has a rather 
complete wardrobe of feminine apparel and ac- 
cessories, including all kinds of underwear, 
dresses, skirts, negligees, high-heeled shoes, ny- 
lons, etc., along with cosmetics, wigs, jewelry 
and other items that accentuate femininity. The 
desire to wear these things varies in intensity 
and duration from a continual, compelling, in- 
satiable urge in some cases to periodic desires 
and indulgences in others. Characteristic of most 
transvestites is a feeling of relaxation, pleasure, 
and naturalness when wearing the clothes of the 
other sex. The sensory experiences of wearing 
and feeling the clothes, along with seeing one’s 
self in them in a mirror, are fundamental fac- 


® A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, C. E. Martin, and P. H. 
Gebhard, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1953. 

1% Acknowledgment is made to C, V. Prince who has 
stressed this important point as well as having made other per- 
tinent contributions to the understanding of transvestism. See 
C. V. Prince, ‘‘Homosexuality, Transvestism and Transsex- 
ualism,"’ American Journal of Psychotherapy, 11 (January, 
1957), pp. 80-85. 
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tors. It is interesting to note that many male 
transvestites complain about the “drab” and 
“oppressive” qualities of masculine apparel, 
while describing feminine clothes as “attrac- 
tive’ and ‘comfortable’; female transvestites 
apparently do just the opposite. 

Determinants of Transvestism. What factors 
or conditions are responsible for the develop- 
ment of transvestism? Attempts to provide an 
answer to this question may be grouped under 
two broad headings: (1) Biogenetic, and (2) 
Psychosocial. 

The view that transvestism is biologically de- 
termined is one that has long been held by some 
authorities. It rests on the assumption that 
genetic-chromosomal anomalies, congenital mal- 
development, or acquired postnatal imbalances 
provide the underlying basis for its occurrence. 
In other words the transvestite is driven to wear 
the clothes and appear like the opposite sex be- 
cause of a hereditary predisposition or develop- 
mental state that gives rise to some kind of in- 
complete sexual differentiation. Transvestites, 
then, “instinctively” wear cross-sex apparel and 
are assumed to be “‘intersexed” even though just 
what it is about them that is “‘intersexed’’ has 
not been demonstrated. 

One major reason for the biogenetic inter- 
pretation of transvestism has been the fact that 
transvestites almost invariably report that the 
desire to possess and wear the clothes of the 
Opposite sex was present “from the very begin- 
ning,” or ‘‘as far back as I can remember,” or 
“from my earliest childhood.” Since transvestite 
behavior appears as early as the first two or three 
years of life, this has been interpreted as demon- 
strating its innate or congenital basis. Such an 
interpretation fails to consider that such early 
emerging behavior patterns may actually stem 
from early conditioning experiences. The state- 
ments of transvestites that they feel “normal” 
and “natural” in the clothing of the other sex 
has been taken as further indication of the con- 
stitutional nature of transvestism, but here again, 
such feelings may likely be more the result of 
learning than constitutional endowment. 

When the question is raised as to the evidence 
supporting the biogenetic hypothesis, it seems 
necessary to conclude that little, if any, has been 
established. In fact, recent research studies on a 
sizeable number of various types of human her- 
maphrodites pe conclusively to the primary 
importance of assigned sex at birth, sex of rear- 
ing, and to /earned sex-role identity, rather than 
to biological predispositions.’* Thus, among in- 

1M. Hirschfeld, op. cit.; H. Ellis, op. cit. 

12 A. Ellis, ‘‘The Sexual Psychology of Human Hermaphro- 
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dividuals who manifestly show sexual compo- 
nents of both sexes (such as ambiguous external 
genitalia or a contradiction between external 
genitalia on the one hand and chromosomal, 
gonadal, hormonal, or internal sexual structures 
on the other hand—e.g., a person with male sex 
glands but female accessory sexual organs, or 
vice versa) , the crucial determinants of their sex- 
role concept and identity as male and masculine 
or as female and feminine have been found to 
be their early conditioning experiences, social 
learning, and psychological development, rather 
than the nature of their biological-anatomical 
anomaly. A person may be considerably mixed 
up in terms of chromosomal-genital-anatomical- 
physiological sexuality but may be quite normal 
in his psychosexual development and, for exam- 
ple, show no inclination whatsoever toward 
transvestism, inversion, homosexuality, or other 
sexual disturbances. The biogenetic conception 
of transvestism, then, appears to have little valid- 
ity and, at least in the present state of knowl- 
edge, must be regarded as lacking substantiation. 

The psychosocial explanation of transvestism 
is in terths of learning, i.e., transvestism is an 
acquired motivational and behavioral pattern, 
directly traceable to conditioning experiences 
usually occurring in childhood.'* As such, a per- 
son’s preference for or compelling desire to wear 
the clothes of the other sex is no more the result 
of inborn-constitutional factors than a vege- 
tarian’s strict preference for meatless food or a 
Mohammedan’s preference for worshiping Al- 
lah. It is true, of course, that just as there are 
individual differences in other aspects of human 
behavior, the ease with which a person may de- 
velop a strong preference through conditioning 
varies from person to person. Wide differences 
in sensory sensitivity have been clearly demon- 
strated and are quite evident. Nevertheless, prac- 
tically all individuals are conditionable, i.e., have 
the  acesomege for acquiring particular motives, 
preferences, and emotional states of varying de- 
grees of intensity. 

Whatever may be the unique combination of 
childhood experiences and circumstances in a 
given case of transvestism, one factor almost in- 





dites,"’ Psychosomatic Medicine, 7 (March, 1945), pp. 108- 
125; Joan G. Hampson, J. Money, and J. L. Hampson, ‘‘Her- 
maphrodism: Recommendations Concerning Case Manage- 
ment,’’ Journal of Clinical Endocrinology and Metabolism, 16 
(April, 1956), pp. 547-556; J. Money, Joan G. Hampson, and 
J. L. Hampson, ‘‘Imprinting and the Establishment of Gender 
Role,’’ Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 77 (Match, 
1957), pp. 333-336, 
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variably found and standing out above all others 
is that the child in the first two or three years of 
life is accidentally or intentionally exposed to 
the experience of wearing and fondling the 
clothes of the other sex. It is this factor that al- 
lows an imprinting-type process to occur in 
which, for example, the male child’s formative , 
sensory experiences may be conditioned to femi- 
nine articles of clothing and, hence, he may ac- 
quire a strong preference and liking for them. A 
related characteristic often found is that the 
child’s hair was long and/or curled like that of a 
girl. In addition, such a boy is often given extra 
attention and praise by the parent for wearing 
feminine clothes and appearing feminine. Inter- 
estingly enough, in some instances a young boy 
may be punished by being forced to wear femi- 
nine clothes, such “discipline” being referred to 
as “‘pinafore punishment”; nevertheless, such a 
boy may come to be conditioned to feminine 
items just as surely as one who is rewarded for 
wearing them. It is reasonable to wonder, too, 
about the actual motivations of parents who 
choose such a form of “punishment” for male 
children. Some parents may be more or less un- 
consciously saying to the child, “I wanted you to 
be a girl in the first place and since you disap- 
pointed me, I'll make you look like one.” Other 
parents might be expressing a very different atti- 
tude, one of “I'll force you into an igferior role, 
I'll deny your privileged, masculine status and 
make you into a girl.” 

What kind of parent-child relations exist that 
allow a male child, for example, to»wear femi- 
nine clothes and have hair like a girl ?, The typi- 
cal pattern is one in which the parents, most of- 
ten the mother, especially wanted a girl rather 
than a boy child, or for some other reason was 
particularly disappointed in her male offspring. 
A femininization process is carried out by the 
mother who provides the boy with feminine 
clothes and proceeds to rear him as though he 
were a girl insofar as dress and appearance are 
concerned. Little Lord Fauntleroy is a well 
known example of how some boys acquire pre- 
dominantly feminine characteristics under the 
deliberate influence of the mother.* Parental ap- 
proval and praise are often directly connected 
with cross-sex dress, e.g., “Oh, you look like a 
little angel,” “You're so pretty,” “You'd make 
such a darling girl,” “You're mother’s favorite 
when you are all dressed up in a pfetty dress,” 
etc. 

It is important to note here: that this process 
involves both conditioning and instrumental or 


4 Cauldwell, op. cit. 
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operant forms of learning; that a considerable 
amount of it is an involuntary learning experi- 
ence; and that it often occurs in the earliest pe- 
riod of life before the child can even verbalize 
his feelings and preferences. This probably ex- 
plains the fact that many transvestites not only 
report that the clothes of the other sex feel “nat- 
ural,” but that they ‘‘can’t help” feeling the way 
they do about wearing such he In this con- 
nection, it is possible that the much greater inci- 
dence of transvestism reported in males com- 
pared to females may be based in part on the 
relatively rare occurrence of girls being dressed 
as boys, but more frequent occurrence of boys 
being dressed as girls in the first two or three 
years of life. A two-year-old girl with a butch 
hair style and dressed in a shirt and trousers is 
certainly rarer than a two-year-old boy with jong 
or curled hair and still in a dress. Of course after 
the first few years this pattern is reversed, i.e., 
girls but not boys are allowed to wear clothes of 
the opposite sex. In any event, evidence suggests 
that in many instances the basis for the develop- 
ment of transvestism occurs in the early years of 
childhood. Furthermore, the influence of the 
wider cultural pattern would appear to be quite 
secondary compared to the formative learning 
experiences of the child. The fact that transves- 
tism is often rooted in the earlier life of an indi- 
vidual, would in part account for its very strong 
resistance to extinction. 

It seems quite clear that the mother occupies a 
pivotal position and exerts a decisive influence in 
the development of transvestism. In case after 
case of male transvestites, the mother is de- 
scribed as ‘‘delighting in dressing the boy as a 
girl,” “encouraging girlishness in her son,” 
“pretending the son was a daughter”’ or ‘forcing 
her boy to wear feminine attire,” etc. In many 
cases the mother femininizes her son without 
apology or concealment; in other instances, she is 
intent on femininizing her son but goes about it 
with some degree of pretense or disguise. One 
male transvestite for example was practically 
grown before his mother finally remarked, ‘I 
rather like you in feminine clothes.”25 As a 
group, mothers of transvestites tend to fit the 
description of ‘‘mom”’ as defined by Philip Wy- 
lie, Edward Strecker, and other authorities, i.e., 
an immature, narcissistic, selfish, chronically un- 
happy woman whose maladjustment seriously 
afferts and impedes the psychological develop- 


ment and emotional maturity of her children. 
What about father and his role in the devel- 
opment of male transvestism? The father-pattern 
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is usually one or the other of two types: (1) 
father-absence pattern, in which for one reason 
or another the father has little or no contact with 
the son (and there is no father-substitute such as 
a big brother or grandfather) ; or (2) father-son 
disturbed pattern, in which the father-son rela- 
tionship is negative and unsatisfactory because of 
rejection and intense dislike of the son by the 
father, or because of marked domination of the 
father, together with overprotection of the son 
by the mother, which prevents a close, emotional 
bond to develop between father and son. A 
less frequently reported pattern is that in which 
the male child identifies with the mother, and at 
the same time competes with her in an effort to 
win the attention and acceptance of the father. 

Presumably a converse pattern is found in the 
childhood of femaie transvestites, i.e., the little 
girl is provided with boys’ clothing which she is 
allowed, encouraged, or forced to wear. It seems 
likely, however, that female transvestism per se 
(transvestism without inversion) is an extremely 
rare phenomenon. Most cases of females who 
dress in masculine clothing are probably female 
inverts and not merely transvestites. 

The psychoanalytic interpretation of transves- 
tism is in terms of the nature of the early 
mother-child relationship. Although Freud him- 
self had little to say about transvestism, other 
psychoanalytic writers have emphasized the cen- 
trol role of castration anxiety and identification 
with a threatening, “phallic type” mother in the 
development of male transvestism.* The little 
boy deals with his own castration anxiety al- 
legedly by convincing himself the mother has a 
penis and thereby identifies with her. The center- 
ing of attention on the mother’s clothes rather 
than on her body is said to come about as a 
means by which the little boy avoids acknowl- 
edging the anatomical difference between males 
and females, and, hence, denies the threat of 
castration. “Being like mother’’ occurs primarily 
with reference to wearing clothes like those of 
mother. Some writers have viewed transvestites 
as individuals whose longing for the genitals of 
the other sex is displaced to a desire for their 
clothing and, as such, is indicative of an urge to 
be identified with the other sex. Incest fixation 
also has been mentioned as a contributing factor 
in that the desire for clothes is a symbolic repre- 
sentation of desire for sexual gratification with a 
family member of the other sex, Female trans- 
vestism is viewed as involving a more pretend- 
ing condition (i.e:, the girl pretends she has a 


% QO. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, 
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penis) than male transvestism and is considered 
as a displacement of envy of the penis to an envy 
of masculine dress, appearance, and status. 

Transvestism and Other Sexual Disturbances. 
While transvestism may occur along with or in 
addition to other forms of sexual disturbance 
such as homosexuality, fetishism, or exhibition- 
ism, it is important not to confuse or equate it 
with any of these other phenomena. 

It is unfortunate that transvestism is often 
considered nothing more than a form of homo- 
sexuality. As a matter of fact, these two phenom- 
ena are separate and independent. Research and 
clinical studies alike indicate that the majority of 
male transvestites are predominantly or exclu- 
sively heterosexual throughout their lives. De- 
spite this, some authorities automatically suspect 
or assume homosexuality in all cases of transves- 
tism and attempt to “‘explain’’ the heterosexual 
majority as “latent,” “masked,” or “repressed” 
homosexuals.!* This is akin to saying all persons 
are really murderers or arsonists, it’s just that 
they are “unconscious” killers or “‘latent’’ fire- 
bugs. Perhaps the simplest way of summarizing 
this discussion is to state that among a large 
number of predominantly or exclusively homo- 
sexual males, a minority will be found to be 
transvestites, and among a large number of male 
transvestites, a minority will be found to be pre- 
dominantly or exclusively homosexual. The rela- 
tive incidence of homosexuality among female 
transvestites is not known. It was hypothesized 
previously that most women who, through choice, 
prefer and wear masculine clothes are probably 
inverted personalities and not merely transves- 
tites, and there is some evidence that among 
these inverted females the majority are homo- 
sexual. 

Another phenomenon often linked with trans- 
vestism is fetshism, which refers to sexual 
arousal and gratification mainly or exclusively as- 
sociated with some specific item of clothing, part 
of the body, or inanimate object. Some cases of 
transvestism may involve sexual excitement lead- 
ing to orgasm in connection with a certain item 
of cross-sex clothing. If masturbation is insti- 
gated by wearing, rather than fondling or caress- 
ing, an article of dress belonging to the other 
sex, and if this is the most prominent feature, 
such a case might be best considered fetishism 
associated with transvestism, rather than pure 
transvestism. It should be added, however, that 
perhaps the majority of transvestites desire cross- 
sex clothes in their own right, rather than for 
purposes of masturbation, and that such desire is 


7C. V. Prince, op. cit. 
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not necessarily associated with sexual gratifica- 
tion per se. It is necessary to stress, as in the case 
of homosexuality, that many transvestites are not 
fetishists and many fetishists are not transves- 
tites. 

Exhibitionism is another disturbance some- 
times confused with transvestism. The fact that 
the typical transvestite obtains satisfaction in 
having other Pe look at him as well as look- 
ing at himself in a mirror while dressed in cross- 
sex clothing does not necessarily indicate exhi- 
bitionism in a stzict sense. Exhibitionism is a 
sexual disturbance in which exposure of the 
genitals brings erotic excitement and gratification 
and, as such, occurs independently of tranves- 
tism and vice versa. 

Hermaphrodism (androgyny or gynandry) is 
an anatomical-physiological condition in which 
there is ambiguity in the external genitals and/ 
or a contradiction among the chromosomal, go- 
nadal, hormonal, external genital structures, and 
internal accessory sexual structures. As a biologi- 
cal anomaly, hermaphrodism stands in contrast to 
transvestism, in which the person’s biological 
structures and functions are normal but his 
psychological development involved intense con- 
ditioning to the clothes of the other sex. Her- 
maphrodism is the result of organic-constitu- 
tional factors, while transvestism is the result of 
psychosocial factors. As pointed out previously, 
caretul study of many hermaphrodites shows 
that the crucial variable that determines their 
sex-role identity is not the nature or extent of 
their hermaphrodism but rather the consistency 
of their being reared as a boy or girl and the de- 
gree that they have desired and accepted a mas- 
culine or feminine role. On the other hand, a 
person may be partially or predominantly in- 
verted in his or her sex role but completely nor- 
mal in sexual anatomy and physiology. In short, 
hermaphrodism and transvestism are entirely dif- 
ferent and completely independent conditions. 

Treatment and Prevention. Because it is often 
conditioned, acquired, and becomes fixated dur- 
ing childhood, transvestism is usually resistant to 
modification or extinction. Psychotherapy, on the 
whole, has been largely unsuccessful in provid- 
ing a means of eliminating transvestic behavior. 
Most therapists consider the goal of removing 
such a behavior pattern not only unrealistic but 
unattainable and a waste of therapeutic time. 
Some, however, hold out hope, believing the ma- 
jor problem is that the ind vidual usually does 
not want to rid himself of such desires and be- 
havior and that if his motivational state could be 
altered, effective results would follow. 

There is little disagreement that an ounce of 
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prevention is worth more than a ton of cure as 
far as transvestism is concerned. Thus, while suc- 
cessful psychological treatment of adult trans- 
vestites is seldom reported, prevention appears 
clearly indicated. It is possible to state by way of 
analogy, that a psychosocial immunization against 
transvestism exists and consists of two compo- 
nents: (1) making certain the infant-child is 
exposed to and wears only clothes that are cul- 
turally appropriate and in accordance with his 
biological sex; and (2) an accepting, close, af- 
fectionate relationship with the parent of the 
same sex. The very real danger of dressing a 
child in cross-sex clothes, either by encourage- 
ment or by force, especially during the first few 
years of life, should be realized by all prospec- 
tive parents and, in particular, by mothers. It is 
unfortunate that there are not ways whereby 
young children could be protected from parents 
who distort and warp their psychological devel- 
opment just as they are protected from physical 
brutality, neglect, and cruelty. A widespread 
educational program stressing the permanent 
damage a parent can do to a child in the psycho- 


sexual area might at least make some mothers 
ponder the consequences of conditioning a child 
to patterns of the other sex. 


SEX-ROLE INVERSION 


‘Male and female created He them” (Genesis 
I, 27). Probably the single most obvious division 
in nature is that of sex, Superficially, it would 
appear, a person is either male or female, mas- 
culine or feminine. Sexual differentiation and 
sex-role dichotomy, however, show similar gra- 
dations as found in other life classifications 
(e.g., animal plant or mammal-bird, etc.) and 
human dimensions (e.g.,' intelligence, height, 
etc.). Thus the degree that a person is male and 
masculine or female and feminine is relative, a 
matter of degree. 

The phenomenon in which a person of one 
biological sex predominantly thinks, feels, and 
acts like the opposite sex is called inversion or, 
more accurately, sex-role inversion.'* Identifica- 
tion with, preference for, and adoption of the 
sex role of the other sex is the essential meaning 
of inversion. A man, for example, whose inter- 
ests, motivational states, and behavioral patterns 
are typical of women, is a male invert. Inversion, 
then, involves a psychosomatic disharmony in 
that the psychological characteristics of an indi- 
vidual are typical of one sex (e.g., feminine) but 
the anatomical composition is that of the other 


18D. G. Brown, ‘Inversion and Homosexuality,’’ American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 28 (April, 1958), pp. 424-429. 
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sex (e.g., male). This condition has been re- 
ported from ancient times and has been observed 
among practically every group of people on 
earth. 

The desire of the invert for the role and iden- 
tity of the other sex is often compelling, insatia- 
ble, and life-long. Male inverts, for example, 
describe themselves in such terms as the follow- 
ing: “I’m really a female but I have a male 
body,” “I’m physically a male but emotionally a 
female,” ‘‘Nature made a mistake and gave me a 
male body,” “I'm male in name only,”’ etc. Some 
idea of how complete the adoption of the role of 
the other sex may be is seen in examples from 
cultures that are tolerant or accepting of such 
individuals. Thus, among the Mohave Indians, 
the male invert typically has a feminine name, 
looks and dresses like a woman, calls his penis a 
“clitoris,” imitates female physiological processes 
such as simulating menstruation by scratching his 
thighs to produce blood, feigns pregnancy and 
childbirth, and in every way possible follows the 
role of a woman to the last detail.‘ The com- 
pleteness with which inversion may be estab- 
lished even in our own society is evident in the 
case of a male invert who throughout childhood 
lived with his mother as a ‘‘daughter,” attended 
a modeling school, became a “‘saleswoman”’ in 
an exclusive ladies’ shop on the West Coast, and 
was “maid-of-honor” at the wedding of a close- 
friend !?° 

Inversion and other Sexual Disturbances. It is 
important to emphasize in the above discussion 
that the criterion of inversion is psychological 
and behavioral similarity, rather than anatomical 
and physical similarity, to the other sex. Traits 
that are primarily the result of environmental 
conditions and learning should not be confused 
with features that are the result of heredity and 
maturation. The terms masculinity and feminin- 
ity should be used to refer to the former, and 
male and female to the latter. Such components 
of personality and traits of a person as prefer- 
ences, social motives and feelings; gait, gestures, 
and other bodily movements; general demeanor; 
communicative qualities such as enunciation, 
word associations, and word choices; and various 
everyday habits and mannerisms—these are for 
the most part acquired qm through which 
culturally defined masculine or feminine modes 
of behavior are expressed. On the other hand, 
such features as bodily dimensions and shape; 
pubic hair distribution and presence or absence 
of beard; muscle potential; voice depth; internal 

19G. Devereux, ‘‘Institutionalized Homosexuality of the 
Mohave Indians,"’ Human Biology, 9 (1937), pp. 498-527. 
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and external genital structures; and related char- 
acteristics are part of the unlearned, constitu- 
tional make-up of a person. Thus, when an in- 
dividual’s thinking, feeling, and acting are more 
characteristic of the other sex than his or her 
own biological sex, the result is inversion; in 
contrast, as previously mentioned, when the in- 
dividual’s structural features and physiological 
functions are both male and female, the result is 
some degree of hermaphrodism. It can be seen 
that inversion bears a relationship to masculinity 
and femininity similar to that which hermaph- 
rodism bears to maleness and femaleness. Fail- 
ure to make this basic distinction leads to con- 
ceptual confusion and such contradictory terms as 
“constitutional masculinity,” “biological femi- 
ninity,” “psychic hermaphrodism,” “instinctive 
female impersonators,” “innately feminine,” etc. 
It also leads to erroneous interpretations of ac- 
quired behavior patterns (masculine and femi- 
nine traits) as hereditary and maturational. The 
terms virility and effeminacy are commonly used 
to imply both male-masculine and female-femi- 
nine characteristics, i.e., both unlearned and phy- 
siological as well as learned and psychological 
features and traits. 

It is not difficult to understand why inversion 
has often been confused with transvestism and 
homosexuality. While transvestism will almost 
always be found in cases of inversion( since de- 
siring and wearing the clothes of the other sex is 
one of many aspects connected with adopting the 
role of that sex), the converse is not true, i.e., 
inversion is not necessarily found in cases of 
transvestism. In fact, the majority of transvestites 
probably are neither inverts nor homosexuals. 
Apart from their life-long fixation on feminine 
clothes, many male transvestites are otherwise 
masculine in sex-role behavior and many are 
married, have families, live normal lives, and in 
some cases distinguish themselves in masculine 
undertakings such as military heroism, athletic 
accomplishments, etc. 

Passive-feminine, male homosexuality and ac- 
tive-masculine, female homosexuality will often 
be found among male and female inverts respec- 
tively. The male invert, for example, perceives 
himself as a female and will be inclined to seek 
sexual gratification from the “other” sex, i.e., 
males. Not all homosexuals, however, are inverts 
since there are a number of other determinants 
of homosexuality. Inversion is only one condi- 
tion that may be related to one form of homo- 
sexuality.?* 

If many inverts are homosexual, why not ai/ 


2D. G. Brown, ‘‘The Development of Sex-Role Inversion 
and Homosexuality,’ Journal of Pediatrics, 50 (May, 1957), 
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of them? Since, for example, the typical female 
invert thinks, feels, and acts like a man, and since 
the typical man is sexually oriented toward 
women, then why wouldn’t all female inverts be 
homosexual, i.e., be sexually oriented toward 
women? The answer to this question would ap- 
pear to be along the following lines: just as 
some women, who are normal in the sense of 
having identified with and preferred the femi- 
nine role, may be incapable of heterosexual 
adjustment because of negative developmental 
conditioning or unfavorable experiences in psy- 
chosocial relations with the ofher sex, so some 
female inverts may not be capable of homosexual 
adjustment because of adverse experiences of 
one kind or another associated with psychosexual 
relations with the same sex. However, if a 
woman, otherwise normal in sex role, finds sen- 
sory gratification and affective satisfaction with 
other women along with experiencing disgust 
with members of the other sex, the result is 
likely to be a feminine female homosexual. In 
the same way, the male invert may have no in- 
clination toward sexual relations with other men 
despite the fact he is feminine through and 
through. 

There are actually three different, independ- 
ently varying components in the psychosexual 
development of an individual: (1) the constitu- 
tional composition as male or female, which is 
determined by genetic and maturational proc- 
esses; (2) the process whereby a child /earns 
how to be masculine or feminine, i.e., acquires a 
sex role; and (3) the process whereby a child 
learns how to channelize the raw energy of sex- 
ual drive toward one type of outlet or another, 
i.€., acquires a sex-object choice. Thus a child is 
born a male or female but he /earns to be mascu- 
line or feminine and he /Jearns to seek and ex- 
perience sexual satisfaction with members of the 
other sex or the same sex. In the normal individ- 
ual, these processes are consistent and integrated; 
the boy as a male, for example, learns to be mas- 
culine and to perceive femaic® as potential love 
objects; and, conversely, with girls. Among non- 
inverted homosexuals, the sex-role is normal 
except for the sex-object choice, while among in- 
verted homosexuals neither sex role nor sex- 
object choice is normal. And among those in- 
dividuals who are inverts but not homosexual, 
some may be heterosexual and some auto- 
sexual-narcissistic in object choice, while others 
may be more or less asexual or relatively hypo- 
sexed, 

A term that is related to inversion but one that 
has a more specific meaning is that of trans- 
sexualism.** The male invert who undergoes sur- 


2H. Benjamin, ‘‘Transsexualism and Transvestism as 
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gery to remove his male structures is a transsex- 
ualist (“going over to the other sex’’), i.e., one 
who desires and receives sexual transformation 
by means of medical and surgical procedures. 
The widely known case of George (Christine) 
Jorgensen is an example. Some indication that 
inversion involving transsexualism is not neces- 
sarily an isolated occurrence is suggested by the 
fact that following the revelation of the Jorgen- 
sen case in the newspapers, the Danish endo- 
crinologist, Hamburger, who supervised the 
“change of sex’’ procedures, received hundreds 
of letters from all parts of the world from in- 
dividuals expressing the desire to have their sex 
changed.?* 

Transsexualism is evident in the male invert 
who abhors everything male and masculine about 
himself, who has an overwhelming desire to be a 
woman not only in the full psychological-social- 
emotional sense but also in an anatomical-genital 
sense, and who secks surgery that will remove 
his maleness. Such inverts look upon their geni- 
tals as ‘‘dreadful deformities” and have an over- 
riding desire to be a “complete woman.’’ The 
medical-surgical procedures involved in cases of 
male transsexualism exemplified by Jorgensen 
include: (1) hormonal castration by means of 
estrogenics which facilitate ovarian and inhibit 
testicular functions; (2) electrolysis for the pre- 
vention of beard; (3) surgical removal of the 
testes; (4) amputation of penis; and (5) trans- 
formation of scrotum into labia-like structures 
and the creation of an artificial vagina by plastic 
surgery.** 

There have been a few instances of male 
transsexualists who, prior to their “transforma- 
tion” have fathered one or more children. It is 
not difficult to imagine how confusing such 4 
state of affairs must be to such children whose 
“father” becomes a “woman.” The fact that the 
transsexualist-invert belongs biologically to one 
sex but psychologically to the other sex, contrib- 
utes to a deep rooted, underlying pattern of mal- 
adjustment commonly found among such indi- 
viduals. A healthy integration of the personality 
is hardly possible in such cases. Some authorities 
are of the opinion, however, that these individ- 
uals do improve in their adjustment to life after 
they have received the “change over’’ operative 
procedures.*® 

Determinants of Sex-Role Inversion. Some 





Psycho-Somatic and Somato-Psychic Syndromes,"’ American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 8 (April, 1954), pp. 219-230, 

3 C, Hamburger, op. cit. 

*C. Hamburger, G. K. Sturup, and E, Dahl-Iversen, 
‘*Transvestism,’’ Journal of the American Medical Association, 
152 (May 30, 1953), pp. 391-396. 

% E. deSavitsch, Homosexuality, Transvestism and Change 
of Sex, Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1958, 
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authorities hold that the underlying basis of in- 
version is a genetic-intersexed condition involv- 
ing an inborn “irrepressible pattern” that is in- 
dependent of early learning. Such individuals are 
often referred to as the “intermediate sex.” The 
evidence, however, is lacking for this interpreta- 
tion. In fact, as mentioned in this section on 
transvestism, recent investigations of individuals 
who are actually intersexed (hermaphrodites) 
point away from rather than toward a constitu- 
tional explanation of inversion as well as trans- 
vestism. 

The basis of inversion appears rather to be in 
the earliest parent-child relationships and is 
probably first established during the second or 
third year of life. The child who becomes an 
adult invert generally is one who established a 
primary and continuing identification with the 
parent (or parent-substitute) of the other sex, 
resulting in the adoption of and preference for 
the role of this sex. For one reason or another 
the iamily pattern is such that the child forms an 
excessively close and unusually strong attachment 
to the parent of the opposite sex, while there is 
little or no emotionally satisfying experience or 
close relationship with the parent of the same 
sex. The background of male inverts, for exam- 
ple, is typically one in which the mother en- 
courages and reinforces feminine while discour- 
aging masculine development in the boy. Not 
uncommonly the mother makes no secret of her 
wish that the son had been a girl and, in the 
first few years, “pretends” he is a girl. During 
this time there is a prolonged femininization 
process going on in which the mother and/or 
other women in the life of the young boy 
(grandmother, sisters, or other female relatives) 
surround him with feminine patterns on every 
hand, dress him in girls’ clothes, encourage him 
to play with girls and learn their ways, and treat 
him as though he actually were a girl. Usually, 
such a boy idolizes the mother and remains at- 
tached to her not only during childhood but 
throughout his life. This environmental situation 
brings about the conditioning and acquisition of 
a feminine rather than masculine role in the boy. 
During childhood such a boy typically becomes 
girlish in his behavior, comes to prefer dolls and 
other feminine play-things, develops a liking for 
domestic tasks to the exclusion of activities more 
common to boys, and desires to dress, look and 
talk as much like a girl as possible. He does not 
usually try to conceal his compelling drive to- 
ward becoming more and more feminine and, as 
adolescence and adulthood are approached, his 
desire to be accepted by society as a “complete 
woman” becomes even stronger. In brief, this 
constitutes the development of inversion. There 
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are, of course, individual variations in cases of 
inversion as in any other behavioral phenome- 
non. Thus, while the childhoods of male inverts 
as a group will characteristically show a pattern 
of preference for playing with girls rather than 
boys and a liking for girls’ rather than boys’ ac- 
tivities, there are exceptions in varying degrees. 
In a given case of male inversion for example 
there may be a seemingly incongruent combina- 
tion of dislike for playing with girls but an in- 
terest in domestics such as cooking, housekeep- 
ing, etc., along with a liking for mechanical toys, 
electrical apparatus, building materials, etc. 

In cases where the boy has a relatively positive 
attachment to the father, or at least a relation- 
ship that is not one of basic rejection or hostil- 
ity, and at the same time has a mother who al- 
lows, encourages or forces him to wear feminine 
dress and develop other feminine patterns, the 
result is likely to * some degree of confusion or 
duality in sex-role development. The person may 
show some uncertainty as to his sex role, or he 
may actually develop ‘wo relatively dichoto- 
mous selves, one of which is masculine and one 
feminine. An individual may describe himself as 
“ruggedly masculine and aggressive” when 
dressed in masculine clothes, but ‘‘passive, gen- 
tle and submissive’ when attired in feminine 
clothes. It is evident in such a case that two sex 
roles, masculine and feminine, exist in the same 


personality, i.e., the individual actually learns 
and adopts the role of each sex. A variation of 
this pattern is seen in the case of a person who 


reports feeling “opposite at times,” “like two 
people in one, male and female,” and “never 
completely male and never completely female.’ 
This person, during childhood, showed a mix- 
ture of feminine interests (e.g., dolls, cooking, 
sewing) as well as masculine pursuits (mechani- 
cal tasks, tools, playing cowboys); later, as an 
adult, he alternated between muscle-building ex- 
ercises and efforts to be “more of a man’’ on the 
one hand, and wearing feminine clothing, using 
cosmetics, and trying to appear more like a 
woman on the other hand. Still another individ- 
ual reported that when he was in his feminine 
role, he tried to approximate the ideal-image of a 
woman that he admired when he was in his mas- 
culine role. He attempted to become the kind of 
woman that his masculine self found most attrac- 
tive, i.e., a pretty, graceful, poised, well-groomed 
woman. When he was in his masculine role, his 
whole personality would change in that he would 
become thoroughly masculine in interests, dress, 

%*B. Karpman, “Dream Life in a Case of Transvestism,** 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 106 (September, 
1947), pp. 292-337. 
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and behavior." It is interesting to note that such 
cases as those just described bear some resem- 
blance to the phenomenon of dual personality in 
that there is an alternation between different sex 
roles, rather than between “good” and “bad” 
roles. Part of the time the person is masculine in 
appearance and behavior; at other times the same 
person is feminine in appearance and behavior. 
Instead of a Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde or an Eve 
White and Eve Black, there is a ““Mr’’ Doe and 
a ‘‘Miss” Doe. There is an important difference 
between individuals with dual sex roles and 
those with dual personalities. In contrast to cases 
of dual personality, in which one of the two 
selves of an individual is amnesic to the other, 
individuals who develop two sex roles are aware 
of the existence of both roles. Thus, when such a 
person is in the feminine role, he will dress, talk 
and act like a woman although he is aware of his 
other self in which he dresses, talks and acts like 
a man. 

Treatment and Prevention. So far as is known 
there is not a single case of clearly established 
adult inversion on record in which the person’s 
inverted role has been replaced with a normal 
sex role by means of mated or, for that 
matter, by any other means. While this does not 
necessarily mean that a restructuring of personal- 
ity is impossible, especially given a strong desire 
on the part of the patient to effect such a change, 
it does mean that an inverted individual is likely 
to remain so throughout his life. The extreme 
resistance of inversion to change is based at least 
in part on the fact that it is often conditioned in 
the earliest years of life, even before the child is 
able to verbalize the emotional and motivational 
states being acquired. Moreover, almost invaria- 
bly the invert is so pleased with his adoption of 
the role of the other sex that he will virtually 
never want to change his sex-role inversion and 
will, therefore, not attempt or will consciously 
resist any basic therapeutic change. 

The prevention of inversion is clearly indi-. 
cated and consists of educating parents to accept, 
respect, and rear a child in accordance with his 
biological sex. More specifically, it would seem 
almost impossible for a boy, for example, to 
grow into an adult, male invert, provided that in 
early life: (1) he had a father (or father-substi- 
tute) who accepted, respected, and loved him as 
a male and to whom the boy could and would 
want to look for masculine example and as a 
model after which to pattern his own person- 
ality; and (2) he had a mother (or mother-sub- 
stitute) who accepted, respected, and loved him 


27. C. V. Prince, op. cit. 
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as a male and who encouraged him to develop 
manliness, to be masculine, to become a man. 
Given these parent-child relationships, inversion 
is practically inconceivable. The corresponding 
pattern in the case of girls will prevent the de- 
velopment of female inversion, i.e., parents who 
‘accept, respect, and love the little girl, as 4 girl— 
a mother whom the little girl both wants to be 
like, and learns to be like, and a father from 


whom the little girl receives love and admiration 
for her femaleness and her efforts to develop 
along feminine lines.?* 


3D. G. Brown, ‘‘Masculinity-Femininity Development in 
Children,’’ Journal of Consulting Psychology, 21 (June, 1957), 
pp. 197-202; D. G. Brown, ‘‘Sex-Role Development in a 
Changing Culture,’’ Psychological Bulletin, $4 (July, 1958), 
pp. 232-242; D. B. Lynn, ‘‘A Note on Sex Differences in the 
Development of Masculine and Feminine Identification,’ Psy- 
chological Review, 66 (March, 1959), pp. 126-135, 


A Re-Examination of the Theory of Complementary 
Needs in Mate Selection* 


JAMES A. SCHELLENBERG, Western Michigan University 
and 


LAWRENCE S. BEE, 


THE theory of complementary needs in mate 
selection was developed and tested by Winch 
and associates! and has been further discussed 
by Rosow.? This paper presents further evidence 
concerning the theory of complementary needs. 

The main empirical assertion of this theory 
is that “In mate-selection the need-pattern of 
each spouse will be complementary rather than 
similar to the need-patterns of the other spouse.’’* 
There are two facets to this concept of comple- 
mentary patterns. First it is held that the need 
patterns of newly married couples (or of prospec- 


* Based on an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation by James A. 
Schellenberg, ‘‘Personality Patterns in Mate-Selection: A Study 
of Complementary Needs and Homogamy,’’ University of 
Kansas, 1959. 

1 Robert F. Winch, Mate-Selection: A Study of Comple- 
mentary Needs, New York: Harper, 1958. See also Winch, 
The Modern Family, New York: Holt, 1952, pp. 391-433; 
Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes, ‘‘The Theory of Complementary 
Needs in Mate Selection,’’ in ed. Winch and McGinnis, 
Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family, New York: Holt, 
1953, pp. 435-453; Winch, “‘The Theory of Complementary 
Needs in Mate-Selection: Final Results on the Test of the Gen- 
eral Hypothesis,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 (October, 
1955), pp. 552-555; Winch, Ktsanes and Ktsanes, ‘‘Empirical 
Elaboration of the Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate- 
Selection,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51 
(November, 1955), pp. 508-514; Winch and Douglas M. 
More, ‘‘Quantitative Analysis of Qualitative Data in the Assess- 
ment of Motivation: Reliability, Congruence, and Validity,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 61 (March, 1956), pp. 445- 
452. Other publications by Winch and associates will be cited 
in later footnotes, 

2 Irving Rosow, ‘“‘Issues in the Concept of Need-Comple- 
mentarity,’’ Sociometry, 20 (September, 1957), pp. 216-233. 
Another discussion has been made by Wayne Kernodle, ‘‘Some 
Implications of the Homogamy-Complementary Needs Theories 
of Mate Selection for Sociological Research,’’ Social Forces, 
38 (December, 1959), pp. 145-152. 

8 Winch, Mate-Selection, op. cit., p. 96. Underlining in 
original, 
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tive mates) will tend to be dissimilar rather than 
similar. Secondly, it is held that there are certain 
need variables which tend to be matched fairly 
regularly between prospective mates (for ex- 
ample, a dominant person is expected to be at- 
tracted toward a submissive person, and vice 
versa). These two ideas of complementary needs 
are recognized by Winch’s distinction between 
“type I’ and “type II’ complementariness re- 
spectively. As these two ways of conceptualizing 
the theory of complementary needs are of a some- 
what different theoretical nature, and as they re- 
quire different sets of empirical operations, they 
will be discussed separately in most of the re- 
mainder of this article. 


COMPLEMENTARY NEEDs AS 
CONTRASTING PATTERNS 


Previous Research. The idea of complementary 
needs as contrasting patterns holds that there 
will be a negative correlation between the need 
patterns of spouses. Winch formulated this as 
“type I’ complementariness, and he described 
the procedure in testing this idea as follows: 
“We hypothesized for every one of our fifteen 
variables that.a person high with respect to that 
variable would select a mate who was low on 
that variable.”’4 The variables used included 
twelve needs (abasement, achievement, ap- 
proach, autonomy, deference, dominance, hos- 
tility, nurturance, recognition, status aspiration, 
status striving, and succorance) and three gen- 
eral traits (anxiety, emoticnality and vicarious- 
ness). These variables were then subdivided in 


4 Ibid., pp. 95-96, 
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most cases into overt or covert and within- 
marriage or without-marriage dichotomies. The 
result was to convert the 15 variables into 44 
variables. Need ratings were then made for each 
person in a sample of 25 married couples, and 
interspousal correlations were run for each of the 
variables. As 35 of the 44 variables correlated 
negatively and eight of these correlated nega- 
tively to an extent that was statistically sig- 
nificant, the hypothesis of complementary pat- 
terns was held to be supported.* Another means 
of testing the notion oF contrasting need pat- 
terns was to compare the correlations between 
mates with correlations between randomly se- 
lected partners. The result was that the average 
husband-wife correlation was lower than the 
average correlation between men and women 
who were randomly matched.* 

Rosow has criticized Winch’s original ap- 
proach for dealing with many different need 
ratings of an individual as if they were discrete 
and independent variables, and he recommends 
analyzing need complementarity in a framework 
of global personality types.? However, a more 
holistic approach has been used on Winch’s 
data in factor analyses by Ktsanes* and Roos;® 
and in his most recent work Winch develops an 
extended qualitative analysis of contrasting pat- 
terns of needs.° The results of all these analyses 
support the generalization of dissimilar need 
patterns of spouses. 

A study of 60 courtship couples reported by 
Bowerman and Day failed to support predictions 
made on the basis of the theory of comple- 
mentary needs." In fact, in the case of only two 
of the fifteen variables used were there negative 
interspousal correlations of the same need, and 
neither was statistically significant. One of the 
purposes of the present study was to reconcile 
the contrasting findings of.the studies of Winch 
and those of Bowerman and Day. 


5 Robert F. Winch, Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes, ‘‘The 
Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate-Selection: An Ana- 
lytic and Descriptive Study,’ American Sociological Review, 
19 (June, 1954), pp. 241-249. 

® Robert F. Winch, ‘‘The Theory of Complementary Needs 
in Mate-Selection: A Test of One Kind of Complementariness,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 20 (February, 1955), pp. 52-56. 

T Rosow, op. cit., pp. 224-228. 

8 Thomas Ktsanes, ‘‘Mate Selection of the Basis of Person- 
ality Type: A Study Utilizing an Empirical Typology of 
Personality,’ American Sociological Review, 20 (October, 
1955)), pp. 547-551. 

® Donald E. Roos, ‘‘Complementary Needs in Mate-Selec- 
tion: A Study Based on R-Type Factor Analysis,’’ unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 1956. 

10 Mate-Selection, pp. 135-233. 

11 Charles E. Bowerman and Barbara R. Day, ‘‘A Test of 
the Theory of Complementary Needs as Applied to Couples 
During Courtship,’’ American Sociological Review, 21 (Oc- 
tober, 1956), pp. 602-605. 
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Procedures. One of the differences between 
Winch’s study and that of Bowerman and Day 
was that the former used married couples as 
subjects while the latter used courtship couples. 
In order to allow for any difference in results 
which may be due to marital status, the present 
study used both married and premarried couples 
as subjects, and these groups were analyzed sep- 
arately. A total of 64 recently married couples 
(all married less than ten years, with the median 
length of marriage less than two years) and 36 
premarried couples (18 “engaged” and 18 “‘go- 
ing steady”) were included. Forty-nine of the 
couples were obtained in a sample of a married 
students’ housing project at the University of 
Kansas; the remaining subjects were obtained 
from volunteers through classes in Marriage and 
the Family at the same university. Most of the 
subjects were between 20 and 25 years of age; all 
were of the white race; over 85 per cent desig- 
nated themselves as Protestants; and most were 
of urban (over 75 per cent), middle class back- 
grounds, This sample, except for the regional 
variation, appears highly similar to those used 
by Winch and by Bowerman and Day. 

The instrument used for the study ot needs 
was the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(PPS),}* the same instrument that was used by 
Bowerman and Day. This test attempts to meas- 
ure a person’s relative emphasis of fifteen mani- 
fest needs (achievement, deference, order, ex- 
hibition, autonomy, affiliation, intraception, suc- 
corance, dominance, abasement, nurturance, 
change endurance, heterosexuality, and aggres- 
sion). In addition scores may be obtained for 
consistency and profile stability. 

The basic hypothesis of the initial part of 
the study was that the need patterns of recently 
married couples (and of courtship couples) are 
more dissimilar than would be expected by 
chance. To approach the problem of the relation- 
ship between partners in as direct and holistic 
a manner as possible, it was considered desir- 
able to develop a simple measure of similarity 
or dissimilarity which might be applied to each 
couple. The result was a ‘convergence score” 
which measures the extent to which the char- 
acteristics (in this case, patterns of manifest 
needs) of the two members of a couple are 
similar. The possible range of these scores, as 
computed below, is from perfect negative cor- 
relation at zero to perfect positive correlation 
at 200, with 100 the expected chance average. 
Therefore, all convergence scores above 100 may 


143New York: The Psychological Corporation, 1954. See 
also the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Manual, revised 
edition, New York: The Psychological Corporation, 199,. 
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be interpreted as showing homogamy, and all 
scores below 100 as showing heterogamy. Such 
a convergence score may be easily computed in 
any investigation in which the relative emphasis 
of several different variables are measured for 
individuals. The steps used to obtain the con- 
.vergence scores for the present study were as 
follows: 


(1) The original scores were corrected for 
differences which vary systematically with 
sex; this was to insure that the average 
of chance convergence for members of 
opposite sexes would be 100 rather than 
skewed in one directioa.1% 

The different variables for each person 
were ranked in the order of his scores on 
them. 

A coefficient of rank correlation was 
computed to measure the extent of con- 
vergence between the profiles of the two 
persons of a couple (in this study Spear- 
man’s coefficient was used). 

Negative scores were eliminated by add- 
ing one to each score thus obtained. 
Decimal points were eliminated by 
multiplying each score by 100. 


(4) 
(5) 


With these procedures an average convergence 
significantly below 100 would lend support to 
the hypothesis of dissimilar need patterns of 
marriage mates, 

Findings. In contrast to what was predicted 
by the theory of complementary needs, the re- 
sults tended slightly in the direction of homog- 
amy. In all, 69 of the 100 couples showed posi- 
tive correlations of need patterns, including 73 
per cent of the married sample and 61 per cent 

_ of the premarried sample. The average of need 
convergence scores for married couples was 
112.4, and for premarried couples the average 
was 106.9. The results for married couples dif- 
fered significantly from chance;!* those of the 
premarried group, though in the same direction 
of homogamy, failed to demonstrate statistical 
significance.!° If all 100 couples are considered 
together, the average convergence score becomes 
110.4, which is statistically significant in the 
opposite direction to that predicted.1¢ 

The brunt of the evidence thus leads to the 
rejection of the theory of complementary needs 
if it is interpreted to mean that need Leyes 
of spouses or prospective spouses tend to be 
dissimilar rather than similar. 


18 This was done by using the norms provided in the PPS 
Manual to reduce the scores to. percentiles for each sex group, 

14 ¢ — 3.54, significant beyond the .001 level. 

5 ¢ — 1.50, not significant at the .05 level. 

18 ¢ — 3.71, significant beyond the .001 level. 
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PARTICULAR PATTERNS OF 
COMPLEMENTARY NEEDS 


The evidence cited above fails to support the 
idea of complementary needs as basically con- 
trasting patterns. However, this does not pre- 
clude the possibility that certain particular need 
patterns of couples may show a relatively con- 
sistent pattern and thus help to explain the 
process of mate selection. 

Previous Research. Winch’s findings point to 
certain patterns of needs as yielding particularly 
significant results. Those needs which showed 
the- highest degree of type I complementariness 
were abasement, deference, and succorance. 
Those pairs of needs showing the greatest 
amount of type II complementariness were def- 
erence-dominance, abasement-dominance, and 
abasement-hostility.1” This suggests that the most 
important pattern of complementary needs forms 
something of an assertive-receptive axis, with 
one of the partners being dominant and socially 
aggressive and the other being submissive and 
dependent. The factor analysis of the data by 
Ktsanes gives further evidence that this is the 
most important dimension of complementary 
needs.38 

Winch also made an extended qualitative 
analysis of his data and derived from this a 
typology of major complementary patterns. He 
devotes a separate chapter to discuss each of 
four main types,?® which he believes clearly ac- 
count for 17 of the 25 couples studied.?° This 
analysis leads him to suggest two main axes of 
needs relevant to mate selection: the dominant- 
submissive axis and the nurturant-receptive axis. 
On this basis he sets up two key hypotheses: 


1. If a person (either a man or a woman) 
is highly nurturant, it is probable that the 
person will marry someone who is highly 
receptive and relatively nonnurturant. 

. If a person is highly dominant, it is prob- 
able that the person will marry someone 
who is highly submissive and relatively 
nondominant.?2 


Procedures. The same subjects and instru- 
ments of investigation were used for this part 
of the study as were indicated in the last sec- 
tion. 

By translating Winch’s two key hypotheses 
above concerning particular patterns of com- 
plementary needs into the variables measured by 


1 Mate-Selection, pp. 113-114, 
%8 Thomas Ktsanes, of. cit. 

19 Mate-Selection, pp. 135-211, 
» Ibid., p. 233. 

1 [bid., pp. 214-215. 
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TABLE I. CORRELATIONS OF PARTICULAR PATTERNS OF NEEDS 








Hypothesis 


Tested Variables Matched 


Predicted 
Direction of 
Correlation* 


Premarried 
(n=.6) 


Married 
(n=64) 





(a) 
(b) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(e) 


Male Dominance & Female Dominance 
Male Dominance & Female Abasement 
Male Abasement & Female Dominance 
Male Dominanée & Female Deference 

Male Deference & Female Dominance 

Male Nurturance & Female Nurturance 
Male Nurturance & Female Succorance 
Male Succorance & Female Nurturance 


+ .02 
+.01 
+ .12 
+.13 
—.19 


++ 14++4+4+41 





* Product-moment correlations 


the PPS, the following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 


(a) Persons with high needs of dominance 
tend to be matched with persons with 
low needs of dominance (i.e., a nega- 
tive correlation of dominance scores is 
predicted). 

Persons with high needs of dominance 
tend to be matched with persons with 
high needs of abasement (i.e., a positive 
correlation of dominance with partner's 
abasement is predicted). _ 

Persons with high needs of dominance 
tend to be matched with persons with 
high needs of deference (i.e., a positive 
correlation of dominance with partner's 
deference is predicted). 

Persons with high needs of nurturance 
tend to be matched with persons with 
low needs of nurturance (i.¢., a negative 
correlation of nurturance scores is pre- 
dicted). 

Persons with high needs of nurturance 
tend to be matched with persons with 
high needs of succorance (i.e., a positive 
correlation of nurturance with partner's 
succorance is predicted). 


Hypotheses (a), (b), and (c) may be con- 
sidered as testing the dominance-submissive 
axis of complementary patterns, and hypotheses 
(d) and (e) may be seen as tests for the 
nurturance-receptive axis. 

Findings. The results of product-moment cor- 
relations of those variables considered most sig- 
nificant in Winch’s theory of complementary 
needs are indicated by Table I. The most im- 
portant thing concerning these results is that 
none of the correlations performed to test any 
of the five hypotheses proves to be statistically 
significant. Altogether, ten of the sixteen cor- 
relations are in the direction predicted by the 
theory; however, the correlations are all suffi- 
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ciently small to be subject to the interpretation 
of random variation. 


DISCUSSION 


In reviewing the findings of Bowerman and 
Day, Winch emphasized four main differences 
between their study and his own: (1) subjects, 
(2) variables, (3) data-gathering procedure, 
and (4) concept of complementariness.?? As the 
results of the present study are in harmony with 
those of Bowerman and Day, this list of pos- 
sible differences may also serve as a basis for 
discussing the relation of the present results to 
those of Winch. 

Winch suggested that one possible explana- 
tion of differences in results could be in dif- 
ferences in marital status of samples. To allow 
for the influence of marital status, samples of 
both married and premarried couples were used 
in the present study, and no significant differ- 
ences between these samples were observed. It 
is possible that some other basis of selection of 
subjects may be partly responsible for the differ- 
ence in results. However, it is difficult to see 
the source of such differences, unless one chooses 
to emphasize the factor of sample size. 

Although the needs measured by the PPS and 
Winch’s set of variables are both based upon 
Murray’s formulations,?* there are some dif- 
ferences in the specific variables considered. It 
may be considered that this difference in vari- 
ables may account for the disparity of results 
between this and Winch’s study, especially in 
the conception of complementary needs as con- 
trasting patterns. To test this explanation, only 
seven variables which the PPS has in common 
with Winch’s list—which include most of those 
that Winch found most predictive for mate se- 
lection—were used for further analysis. The re- 


2 Ibid., p. 108. 
23 Henry A. Murray and others, Explorations in Personality, 
New York: Oxford, 1938. 
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sults (using the method of convergence scores) 
were still in the opposite direction from that 
predicted by the hypothesis of contrasting pat- 
terns of needs; however, the differences from 
chance were no longer statistically significant. 

So far as the conception of complementary 
needs as particular types is concemned, there can 
be little room for differences in results due to 
differences in variables. Only those variables 
were used in the present study which appeared 
most important in Winch’s study. 

The main differences in data-gathering pro- 
cedure is that in the present study scores are 
derived directly from a standardized personality 
inventory, while Winch’s data are based upon 
ratings made by investigators after interviews. 
In the first method a person’s own judgment of 
himself is largely accepted, while in the second 
the judgment of an investigator is the basis of 
the data.?5 

It appeared likely that this difference could 
well be responsible for differences in results, 
that there might be systematic differences be- 
tween the studies because the instruments of in- 
vestigation were not measuring the same thing 
by the same concept. It was therefore decided to 
check whether or not the intercorrelations of 
variables reported for the PPS were similar to 
the intercorrelations reported for Winch’s sub- 
jects. That is, do the specific variables show the 
same relationships to each other in one study 
as they do in another with the same variables 
but with a different sample and a different 
method of investigation? To answer this ques- 
tion seven variables which the present study has 
in common with that of Winch (deference, 
autonomy, succorance, dominance, abasement, 
nurturance, and aggression or hostility) were 
used, A rank order of the strength of associa- 
tions of all possible pairs of these variables for 
1509 subjects taking the PPS? was compared 
with the rank order of the same pairs of vari- 
ables reported for Winch’s subjects.?* The rank- 
order correlations between the set of intercor- 
relations for the PPS and the various sets of 
intercorrelations for Winch’s data ranged from 
.78 (PPS and overt-within need ratings) to .70 
(PPS and overt-without ratings). Furthermore, 
about half of the difference between the two 
sets of intercorrelations could be traced to the 

24 Further details are in Schellenberg, of. cit., pp. 74-76, 
Variables included were deference, autonomy, succorance, 
dominance, abasement, nurturance, and aggression (hostility). 

% Further discussion of this is in Schellenberg, of. cit., 
pp. 85-97. For further information concerning the PPS, includ- 
ing data on its reliability and validity, see the Manual, op. cit. 

2% PPS Manuai, op. cit., p. 17. 

71 Roos, op. cit., p. 53. 
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single variable of nurturance, which was much 
more closely related to succorance in the PPS than 
in Winch’s ratings and more closely related to 
autonomy in Winch’s ratings. On the basis of 
this evidence it appears likely that the instru- 
ments used in this investigation and those of 
Winch and associates actually do measure highly 
similar phenomena, with significantly different 
results limited chiefly to the complementarity of 
need patterns of mates.?8 

The concept of complementarity applied to 
the present study does not precisely duplicate 
that of Winch. However, it should be clear that 
the present research was organized around the 
two main ideas in his theory: namely, that per- 
sons with dissimilar patterns of needs will be 
attracted toward each other as marriage mates, 
and that certain sets of needs are particularly apt 
to demand another matching need-pattern in a 
prospective spouse. These ideas are both in- 
herent in Winch’s results for type I and type II 
complementariness respectively; and the first is 
broadly similar to the conception of comple- 
mentarity applied by Bowerman and Day with 
results comparable to those reported above. 

It is difficult to draw clear conclusions from 
a comparison of studies with results as different 
as those reported by Winch and the present 
study. It is always tempting to suggest that one 
set of data is ‘‘valid” while the other is not, but 
the most likely sources of such validity, or lack 
thereof, do not point to any clear differences in 
the quality of these studies. Perhaps the only 
conclusion possible is that the theory of comple- 
mentary needs cannot be considered as ade- 
quately grounded empirically until it is based 
on considerably more evidence than that pro- 
vided by the 25 couples studied by Winch and 
his associates. 

There are theoretical as well as empirical 
reasons why the theory of complementary needs 
may be further questioned. This theory inter- 
prets the attraction between personalities in 
terms of internal motivations which show little 
mediation by either the higher cognitive or- 
ganizations of personality or by the relations of 
persons to their social groups. Thus Winch sets 
up the concept of need-complementarity in con- 
trast to that of role,?® and he emphasizes that 
the theory of complementary needs should not 
be considered as operating chiefly on the level 
of conscious percepts.*° These considerations 
suggest a rather limited scope for the theory of 
complementary needs in the total process of 

33 See also Schellenberg, of. cit., pp. 77-81 and 85-97. 


2% Mate-Selection, pp. 308-309, 
% [bid., p. 290. 
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mate selection. It seems to the present authors 
that the internal needs, in themselves, offer less 
predictive value for mate selection than would 
those processes which reflect more directly a 
person’s conscious evaluations of the kind of 
mate that is “right’”’ for himself. This would re- 
quire special attention devoted to such factors 


as a person’s organization of values and his 
evaluation of social roles—which might allow 
great variation from couple to couple in the 
combination of need patterns which would be 
the “best fit” and therefore properly comple- 
mentary. 


Relationship Between Reliability of Responses in 
Family Life Research and Method of 
Data Collection* 


JAMES WALTERS 
Florida State University 


Tue present study was undertaken to deter- -.uncritically accepted as a “perfect instrument” 


mine whether the advantages of the standard- 
ized interview in terms of the reliability of the 
data obtained are sufficient to warrant its use 
in research studies concerned with family be- 
havior in which closed-end questionnaires are 
frequently used. 

Traditionally, in studies concerned with fam- 
ily behavior which have not purported intensive 
personality analyses, three general approaches 
have been utilized in the collection of data: i.e., 
questionnaires, interviews, and observation, Al- 
though ‘the first two of these approaches have 
been criticized on the basis that they frequently 
rely on information based upon recall and fail 
to yield information which the subjects may wish 
to conceal, they offer the advantage of providing 
data about aspects of family development which 
would be, for all practical purposes, impossible 
to observe except in longitudinal studies. The 
expense of longitudinal investigations of this 
sort, coupled with the difficulty of retaining 
families in the sample, makes the use of ques- 
tionnaires and interviews highly desirable in 
social science research. 

It is generally acknowledged that for the pur- 
poses of obtaining relatively impersonal infor- 
mation, the questionnaire method yields data of 
sufficient reliability to warrant its use; however, 
there is little empirical evidence concerning the 
relationship between the method of data col- 
lection | the reliability of responses obtained 
in studies of tamily behavior. 

As Nye’ has indicated, the interview has been 

* Grateful acknowledgment is expressed for the support of 
the Florida State University Research Council, 


1 Ivan Nye, Adolescent Adjustment to Parents, East Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan State College, Ph.D. dissertation, 1950. 
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while the reliability and validity of paper-and- 
pencil tests have been critically checked. How- 
ever, researchers in favor of the interview point 
up that among the advantages of the interview 
over the questionnaire are the opportunity for 
(a) alleviating misconceptions in meaning, (b) 
supplementing questions investigating generali- 
ties, obscure points, or evasions, and (c) ob- 
taining more detailed responses. 

Experience has provided information in se- 
hadied areas which would appear to preclude the 
necessity for detailed empirical study to test the 
desirability of the interview. As Maccoby and 
Maccoby? have noted, respondents of little edu- 
cation not infrequently check multiple answers 
in a questionnaire in a careless manner or fail 
to respond to every statement, while in an inter- 
view the interviewer is usually successful in ob- 
taining answers to every question. Thus, in 
studies in which subjects have had little educa- 
tion there would seem to be merit in deciding 
in favor of an interview in preference to a 
closed-end, paper-and-pencil questionnaire. On 
the other hand, in studies in which it is im- 
portant for all of the subjects to respond im- 
mediately prior to the onset of an experiment, 
as in studies designed to measure the effect of 
various educational programs, there is little 
choice but to use a questionnaire when the num- 
ber of subjects participating in the experiment 
is large. 

It is clear that the nature of the responses 
obtained in various social science researches is, 

2 Eleanor E. Maccoby and Nathan Maccoby, ‘‘The Inter- 
view: A Tool of Social Science’’ in Gardner Lindzey, Editor, 
Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., 1954, vol. 1, pp. 449-487, 
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in part, a function of the kind of form employed 
in the instrument (e.g., an open-end question 
gives the subject little or no guidance as to the 
content or form of his answers and frequently 
yields greater variability in response than that 
usually obtained in closed-end questions). How- 
ever, few studies have attempted to answer the 
question, “Which method, questionnaire or 
personal interview, is preferable for obtaining 
reliable information?” 

In a study of undergraduate women’s love 
relationships, Ellis* compared responses obtained 
by questionnaire and interview methods. Initial- 
ly, Ellis interviewed subjects from three New 
York colleges and then sent questionnaires to 
them a year later. From the usable questionnaires 
returned, Ellis concluded that the respondents 
appeared to experience varying degrees of em- 
barrassment, which influenced the responses. A 
comparison of the responses indicated that the 
subjects revealed less favorable pictures of them- 
selves on the questionnaire than they had a year 
previously in the interview. 

Ellis interpreted his data as indicating that 
because the subjects gave a more self-condemna- 
tory, and hence a more self-revelatory picture 
of themselves on the questionnaire than on the 
interview, the questionnaire method is at least 
as satisfactory as the interview method in the 
collection of data of the sort described, and that 
as the questions produce embarrassment, the 
questionnaire method may produce more self- 
revelatory data than the interview. 

In a later report Ellist analyzed the wncate- 
gorized responses of the same subjects utilized 
in his initial study in order to determine whether 
significant differences exist in the data collected 
initially in an interview and then, a year later, 
by questonnaire. In all but one instance the re- 
spondents answered the open-end questions in 
what appeared to be a more self-incriminating 
manner than they had answered the questions 
‘in the interview. Although only one of the 
changes reached statistical significance, the vari- 
abilities of the subjects’ responses as reflected by 
the standard deviations, were lower for the in- 
terview than for the questionnaire data, leading 
Ellis to report that ‘during the interview the 
subjects tended to give more conventional re- 
sponses; while during the questionnaire adminis- 


3 Albert Ellis, ‘‘Questionnaire Versus Interview Methods 
in the Study of Human Love Relationships,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 12 (October, 1947), pp. 541-553. 

4 Albert Ellis, “‘Questionnaire Versus Interview Methods in 
the Study of Human Love Relationships. II Uncategorized Re- 
sponses,’’ American Sociological Review, 13 (February, 1948), 
pp. 61-64. 
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tration they more freely gave less conventional, 
and hence more variable responses.”’® For the 
purpose of collecting data for research studies 
which do not require intensive personality anal- 
ysis, Ellis concludes, the questionnaire method 
seems to be as satisfactory as the interview 
method. 

Ellis’ general conclusion is substantiated to 
some degree by the findings of Pointer, as 
quoted by Davis.* Comparing responses of ° 
women who had been voluntarily interviewed 
with the questionnaire responses of a similar 
group of women who had responded to Davis’ 
questionnaire concerning sexual behavior, 
Pointer concluded that the questionnaire is more 
useful as a data-gathering device by virtue of the 
fact that a larger number of admissions of sex 
practices were obtained. Pointer questioned 
whether the interview contributed any reliable 
data not attainable by the questionnaire alone. 

Although these studies provide important 
clues which are relevant to the proposed in- 
vestigation, the data preclude precise statements 
concerning the relationship between reliability 
of responses concerning family behavior and the 
method utilized in the collection of the data. It 
is difficult to determine whether the changes 
observed in the responses obtained in Ellis’ 
studies were due entirely to the superiority of 
the questionnaire over the interview because of 
the anonymity the former affords; it would ap- 
pear reasonable to hypothesize that within the 
year the subjects’ conceptions concerning love 
relationships might have matured somewhat, 
and that this factor could have served to pro- 
duce a change in their responses. 

One other study, though not directly related 
to the present one, provides evidence which in- 
fluenced the design of the investigation. Kahn’ 
presented identical questions about work situa- 
tions to industrial employees by means of anony- 
mous questionnaires and by interviews. Mean 
agreement between questionnaire and interview 
responses varied from 82 per cent for what the 
author called factual, ‘‘low-threat’” items to 37 
per cent for “high-threat’’ attitudinal items. His 
findings give empirical support to a common 
belief of researchers, namely, that reliability of 
data obtained is related to the nature of the 
questions asked. 


5 [bid., p. 63. 

® Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of 2200 
Women, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 

T Robert L. Kahn, A Comparison of Two Methods of Col- 
lecting Data for Social Research: The Fixed-Alternative Ques- 
tionnaire and the Open-Ended Interview, Ann Arbor Michigan: 
University of Michigan, Ph.D. dissertation, 1952. 
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PROCEDURE 


In order to test the hypothesis that reliability 
of response is independent of the method of the 
data collection, 72 mothers from Tallahassee, 
Florida, were selected as subjects for the study 
according to the following criteria: (a) married 
and of intact families, (b) white, (c) American 
born, (d)-middle class or the wife of a profes- 
sional man, e.g., physician, lawyer, dentist, (¢) 
mother of one or more children, and (f) 25-40 
years of age. Socio-economic class, an important 
factor in view of Metzner and Mann’s work*® 
which suggests that reliability of response is a 
function of class, was determined by the short 
form of the McGuide-White Index of Social 
Status.® 

Selected subscales from several instruments 
which are widely used in research in family life 
were chosen in order to obtain data which would 
suggest the nature of the relationship existing 
between the reliability of data obtained and the 
kind of questions asked. The instrument used 
consisted of five subscales: (a) the “Weaning, 
Thumbsucking, Feeding” subscale from the 
Child Guidance Survey,’° (b) the “Ignoring” 
subscale from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Parent Attitude Survey,’ (c) the ‘“Mari- 
tal Conflict,” “Inconsiderateness of Husband,” 
and ‘‘Rejection of Homemaking” subscales from 
the Parent Attitude Research Instrument.!? In 
all, 72 interviews were conducted and 72 ques- 
tionnaires were administered. The subjects were 
assigned to Groups I, II, and III randomly, and 
the instrument was administered by the investi- 
gator. A total of 24 subjects in Group I were 
interviewed twice; 24 subjects in Group II re- 
sponded to the questionnaire on both occasions; 
while half (N = 12) of Group III were inter- 
viewed initially and then responded to the ques- 
tionnaire, and the remaining half (N = 12) of 
the group responded to the questionnaire initial- 
ly and then were interviewed. Although the 
subjects were not told they were to respond to 


8 Helen Metzner and: Floyd Mann, ‘‘A Limited Compari- 
son of Two Methods of Data Collection: The Fixed Alterna- 
tive Questionnaire and the Open-Ended Interview,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 17 (August, 1952), pp. 486-491. 

® Carson McGuire and George D. White, ‘‘The Measure- 
ment of Social Status,’’ unpublished Research Paper in Hu- 
man Development, No. 3 (Revised), Austin, Texas: Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1955. 

1 John H. Wiley, ‘‘A Scale to Measure Parental Attitudes,”’ 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 20 (September, 
1955), pp. 284-290. 

11 Edward J. Shoben, Jr., ‘‘The Assessment of Parental 
Attitudes in Relation to Child Adjustment,’’ Genetic Psycho- 
logical Monographs, 39 (No. 1, 1949), pp. 101-148. 

12 Earl S. Schaefer and Richard Q. Bell, ‘‘Development of 
a Parental Attitude Research Instrument,’’ Child Develop- 
ment, 29 (September, 1958), pp. 339-361. 
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identical questions, at the second administration 
of the instrument most of them quickly recog- 
nized that they were the same. They were in- 
structed to disregard the responses which they 
had made initially if they remember them, and 
to respond in accordance with their present 
feelings. 

Group III was designed to furnish data rela- 
tive to the question, “Is it as economical to 
utilize a ‘mixed procedure’ in the administra- 
tion of an instrument for the purpose of ob- 
taining a measure of the consistency of re- 
sponses in time as it is to rely on an ‘interview- 
interview’ procedure?” For example, if it is evi- 
dent that the “interview-interview’’ procedure 
yields a higher measure of reliability than the 
Brera: omega ame procedure because 
of values inherent in the interview, then the 
question arises, “Would it be satisfactory to 
interview the subjects initially and then follow 
up with a questionnaire?’ Group III provides 
a further check: If the interview is superior be- 
cause it affords an opportunity to clarify certain 
points, one would anticipate obtaining a higher 
measure of reliability from the group which was 
interviewed initially than from the group which 
did not have the opportunity of asking ques- 
tions concerning the items until after responding 
to the questionnaire. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In order to test the null hypothesis that re- 
liability of the responses obtained is independent 
of the type of test administration, several com- 
parisons were made. In Table I are presented 
the percentages of agreement between responses 
obtained at the first and second test administra- 
tions. Although the items were arranged ran- 
domly in the questionnaire, they have been 
grouped in Table I for purposes of comparison. 

Even though the numbers of subjects in the 
groups are small, particularly in the interview- 
questionnaire (I-Q) and questionnaire-inter- 
view (Q-I) groups, several of the percentages 
of agreement which reflect the consistency of 
perceptions and attitudes in time are so low that 
they raise a question of the value of some of the 
items. If the concepts being measured are vague 
to the subjects responding, it raises the ques- 
tion whether the phenomena under analysis are 
of such a nature as to yield accurate indices of 
perceptions and attitudes. 

For the subscale, “Weaning, Thumbsucking, 
Feeding,’'* the percentages of agreement ranged 
from 38 to 88 per cent for the “interview-inter- 


3 Wily, op. cit. 
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TABLE I: PERCENTAGES OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN RESPONSES OBTAINED 
AT THE FIRST AND SECOND TEST ADMINISTRATIONS 








Percentages of Agreement 


I 90 TQ) Qi 
(N=24) (N=24) (N=12) (N=12) 





Weaning, Thumbsucking, Feeding 


Feeding at the breast is more satisfying for a child than feeding 
from the bottle. 

It is normal for a child to want to mess with his food. 

A child should eat all of the food that is placed on his plate. 

A child should be required to eat foods that are good for him even if 
he does not like them. 

A child should be fed when he is hungry. 

Thumb-sucking is a bad habit. 

Too long feeding at the breast is apt to make the baby too dependent 
on the mother. 

Thumb-sucking should be curbed by the use of medicine and gloves. 

Parents should permit their children to suck their thumbs as long as 
they wish. 

*Early weaning is harmful to the child. 

Preventing a child from sucking his thumb, when he wants to, may be 
bad for the child. 

Eating between meals should not be permitted 

Parents should teach their children good table manners at an early age. 

A child should be permitted to eat his food with his hands. 

A child should be weaned just as early as possible even though he 
may protest somewhat. 

A young child should be fed strictly on a schedule. 

A parent should remind the child not to suck his thumb each time he does. 

A child should learn to feed himself neatly by the age of three. 

Thumb-sucking will make the teeth stick out. 

A child should be allowed some choice as to the amount of food he is 
going to eat at a meal. 

In general, children should be permitted to eat the foods that they like. 
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Ignoring 
Children should not annoy their parents with their unimportant 
problems. ; 
A good way to discipline a child is to tell him his parents won’t love 
him any more if he is bad. 
*Children who fight with their brothers and sisters are generally a 
source of great irritation and annoyance to their parents. 
Jealousy is just a sign of selfishness. 
*Parents cannot help it if their children are naughty. 
When they can’t have their own way, children usually try to bargain 
or reason with parents. 
Children should not interrupt adult conversation. 
*The most important consideration in planning the activities of the 
home should be the needs and interests of children. 
Quiet children are much nicer than little chatter-boxes. 

*Parents are generally too busy to answer all a child’s questions. 
Children should have as much freedom as their parents allow themselves. 
The mother rather than the father should be responsible for discipline. 
Children should be allowed to manage their affairs with little super- 

vision from adults. 
A child should be seen and not heard. 


Marital Conflict 


People who think they can get along in marriage without arguments 
just don’t know the facts. 

There are some things which just can’t be settled by a mild discussion. 

Sometimes it’s necessary for a wife to tell her husband off in order to 
get her rights. 

It’s natural to have quarrels when two people who both have minds of 
their own get married. 

No matter how well a married couple love one another, there are 
always differences which cause irritation and lead to arguments. 50 
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* Items which revealed a significant relationship between responses obtained and method of data collection. 
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TABLE I. (Continued) 





Item 


Inconsiderateness of Husband 


Percentages of Agreement 


Ll Q-Q 1-Q Q- 
(N=24) (N=24) (N=12) (N=12) 


If mothers could get their wishes they would most often ask that the 


husband be more understanding. 


*Few men realize that a mother needs some fun in life too. 
*Mothers would do their job better with the children if fathers were 


more kind. 


Husbands could do their part better if they were less selfish. 
When a mother doesn’t do a good job with children it’s probably be- 


cause the father doesn’t do his part around the home. 


Rejection of Homemaking 


Most young mothers are bothered more by the feeling of being shut up 


in the home than by anything else. 


One of the worst things about taking care of a home is a woman feels 


that she can’t get out. 


A young mother feels “held down”’ because there are lots of things she 


wants to do while she is young. 


One of the bad things about raising children is that you aren’t free 


enough of the time to do just as you like. 


Having to be with the children all the time gives a woman the feeling 


her wings have been clipped. 


view” (1-1) group and from 63. to 92 per cent 
for the “‘questionnaire-questionnaire”’ (Q-Q) 
group. In responding to the twenty-one state- 
ments in this subscale, higher percentages of 
agreement were obtained from the Q-Q subjects 
than the I-I group in twelve instances, the same 
per cent of agreement in three instances, and 
lower percentages of agreement in six instances. 

A comparison of the percentages of agree- 
ment of the I-Q group with the Q-I group fails 
to support the belief in the desirability of an 
initial interview, for in three instances the per- 
centages of agreement were the same, in nine in- 
stances the I-Q group obtained higher and in 
nine instances lower indices of reliability. 

In responding to the fourteen statements in 
the “Ignoring” subscale™ the Q-Q group ob- 
tained higher percentages of agreement in eight 
instances, lower in five instances, and the same 
in one instance. The percentages of agreement 
ranged from 50 to 100 per cent for both the 
I-I and Q-Q groups. In seven instances the Q-I 
group obtained higher indices of reliability than 
the I-Q group, in two instances a lower index, 
and in five instances the same index of relia- 
bility. The evidence again, fails to support the 
belief in the superiority of an initial interview. 

The remaining three subscales taken from the 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument*® reflect es- 
sentially the same picture: in terms of consist- 


4 Shoben, op. cit. 
8 Schaefer and Bell, op. cit. 
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ency of response, neither the I-I nor the Q-Q 
technique appears to be superior nor does an 
initial interview appear to be superior to a ques- 
tionnaire in utilizing a mixed test-retest proce- 
dure. 

To provide further evidence concerning the 
relation between the method of data collection 
and reliability of the responses, several median 
tests were run. A comparison of the reliability 
ratings of the subjects who were in the I-I group 
with those of subjects in the Q-Q group supports 
the hypothesis that in this instance reliability 
of response is independent of the method util- 
ized in the collection of the data. 

In order to determine more precisely whether 
it is economical to utilize a mixed procedure in 
test-retest situations, responses of the subjects 
in the I-I group were compared with those in 
the I-Q group. A median test value of 7.37 was 
obtained, which is significant at the .01 level, 
making it necessary to reject the null hypothesis 
that in this comparison reliability is not signifi- 
cantly related to method of data collection. For 
some reason, which is not clearly apparent, how- 
ever, greater consistency of response was evi- 
denced by the subjects who were interviewed 
initially and who then responded to the same 
material in questionnaire Sites later than was 
evidenced by the group which was interviewed 
on both occasions. 

This finding led to a comparison of the re- 
liability of the responses of the subjects in the 
I-I group with those of subjects in the Q-I 
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group. The findings indicated, once again, that 
the mixed procedure—i.e., the Q-I form of ad- 
ministration—yielded more consistent responses 
than did the I-I form of administration, al- 
though the relationship observed between the 
reliability of responses and method of data col- 
lection in this instance did not reach statistical 
significance. Perhaps the variety inherent in the 
mixed procedure is sufficient to stimulate interest 
that may be lost in a study in which the sub- 
jects are required to respond to identical instru- 
ments in the same fashion. Some obvious bore- 
dom was, indeed, evidenced by the subjects in 
responding to identical questions a second time. 

Because of the small expected frequencies in- 
volved in comparing the reliability of responses 
of the subjects in the Q-I group (N = 12) with 
those of subjects in the I-Q group (N = 12), 
the Fishes exact probability test was employed. 
A significant relationship at the .05 level was 
found between reliability of response and 
method of data collection; twice as many of the 
subjects who responded to the questionnaire 
initially than of the subjects who were inter- 
viewed initially received reliability ratings at the 
median or above. This finding may be inter- 
preted as failing to support the view that 
an interview in a mixed test-retest situation is 
superior to a questionnaire in the collection 
of data of the sort considered in the present 
study. 

It was assumed that Ellis’ evidence that sub- 
jects tend to reveal more self-condemnatory, and 
hence more self-revelatory pictures of them- 
selves on questionnaires than in an interview was 
worthy of further study. Therefore, a compari- 
son was made of the 36 subjects who were in- 
terviewed initially (24 of the I-I Group plus 
12 of the I-Q group) with those of 36 subjects 
who responded to the questionnaire initially 
(24 of the Q-Q group plus 12 of the Q-I 
group). A chi-square analysis of the null hy- 
pothesis that the nature of the response is inde- 
pendent of the method of data collection could 
be rejected in only seven of fifty instances. The 
seven items are identified by an asterisk in 
Table I. However, the results obtained are not 
those which might have been expected in view 
of Ellis’ findings. In order to corroborate Ellis’ 
findings, items which might be interpreted to 
be incriminating should have yielded more ad- 
missions from the Q group than from the I 
group, yet this was not the case. In not one in- 
stance is the significant relationship in the an- 
ticipated direction. In responding to the Ignor- 
ing subscale, for example, to the statement which 
involves an admission that sibling rivalry irri- 
tates and annoys parents, it would be expected 
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that if the face-to-face relationship inherent in 
the interview setting were threatening, fewer ad- 
missions would be obtained from the I than 
from the Q group. 

To the statement which involves an admission 
that parents lack control over the behavior of 
children, a greater number of admissions were 
again obtained from the I group than from the 
Q group. 

To the statement which is concerned with 
recognition of the importance of planning the 
activities of the home around the needs and in- 
terests of children, a greater number of the Q 
than the I subjects responded affirmatively. Many 
of the I subjects indicated that they felt that 
children’s interests should be subordinated to 
the interests of parents, an admission which was 
contrary to that which might be anticipated on 
the basis of Ellis’ findings. 

The remaining four items reflect the same 
trend and fail to support the belief that a Q 
procedure yields a more self-condemnatory, and 
hence a more self-revelatory picture of respond- 
ents than an I procedure. 

Such findings suggest an alternative hypoth- 
esis, namely, that the presence: of a friendly, 
nonjudgmental interviewer stimulates a more 
frank admission from parents than is afforded 
by a questionnaire wherein the subject, because 
of a lack of opportunity to defend the attitudes 
expressed, responds conservatively to protect 
himself. 

It is important to note, however, that the 
present findings do not refute those of Ellis, 
since his generalizations were appropriately lim- 
ited to include only college-age subjects. Too, 
the nature of his questions was somewhat differ- 
ent than those statements to which the subjects 
responded in the present study. 

In summary, the study reported herein pro- 
vides support for the hypothesis that reliability 
of response is independent of the method util- 
ized in the collection of data: Neither the 'I-I 
nor the Q-Q technique appears to be superior 
to a questionnaire in utilizing a mixed test-retest 
procedure. However, the findings fail to support 
the hypothesis that the questionnaire method 
yields more self-condemnatory and hence more 
self-revelatory information than the interview 
method: Contrary to the predicted results, the 
trend was in the opposite direction, 

Thus, the results lead to the conclusion that, 
in general, for an analysis of the type of ques- 
tion used with the kind of sample which was 
selected, the questionnaire might appropriately 
be chosen in preference to an interview since 
it is more economical and since it yields data as 
reliable as the interview method. 
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A Qualitative Exploration of Family Planning 
and Contraception in the Working Class* 


LEE RAINWATER AND KAROL KANE WEINSTEIN 
Social Research, Inc. 


Our study involves a qualitative examination 
of various: social and psychological factors re- 
lated to contraceptive behavior among that large 
group in dur society called the working class— 
the families of medium and low skilled manual 
and service workers who live in neighborhoods 
and housing of below average reputation and 

uality, and who these days are earning from 
$3,000 to $6,000 a year but from whom, never- 
theless, most of the problem cases which most 
social agencies deal with are recruited. One 
basic dimension of the social problem which 
this group represents is the tendency to have 
more children than they really want and can 
care for—a condition which arises from the fact 
that so many of the couples in this group are 
not able to practice contraception effectively. 

Several excellent studies have defined the 
extent to which lack of effective family planning 
characterizes the working class, most particularly 
the lower status portion of that group. The In- 
dianapolis Fertility Study by Whelpton and 
Kiser in the 1930’s and the 1955 study by 
Freedman, Whelpton, and Campbell have indi- 
cated the statistical dimensions of the problem.* 

Such studies show that most middle class 
families do not have more children than they 
want. This is not so with the working class, 
where the hardships imposed by too many chil- 
dren are a common problem—again, most par- 
ticularly in the lowest part of the class, Previous 
research, then, has defined the extent of the 
problem, and some of its socio-economic corre- 

* This paper was presented at the Illinois Welfare Asso- 
ciation Conference, November 16, 1959. Our research was sup- 
ported in part by a research grant from the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. The full study is published under the 
title And the Poor Get Children (Quadrangle Books, Inc., 
1960). We wish to acknowledge the aid of several of our 
colleagues: our consultants, Professor Benjamin D. Wright, 
and Mrs. Bobette Adler Levy provided counsel and guidance 
on particular aspects of the study; and Dr. Sidney J. Levy, 
an Associate Director of Social Research, Inc., assisted us 
with an independent analysis of some of the projective per- 
sonality materials, as well as by broader discussions of the 
data. 

1See P. K. Whelpton and Clyde K. Kiser, Social and 
Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility, Millbank Memorial 
Fund, 5 volumes, 1946, 1950, 1952, 1954 and 1958. Also, 
Ronald Freedman, P. K. Whelpton, and Arthur A. Camp- 
bell, Family Planning, Sterility and Population Growth. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 
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lates. However, relatively little has been known 
of the deeper psychological and psychodynamic 
conditions which lead to lack of effective con- 
traception in this group. 

The role of attitudes, motives, needs, and 
symbolic meanings ‘in the area of contraception 
and the sexual behavior of which it is a part 
has been little explored. Our study represents 
a pilot exploration of these factors in relation 
to concrete contraceptive practices and to such 
broader background factors as sexual relations, 
attitudes toward spouse and children, and ideas 
about conception and pregnancy. 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


The study involved a quota sample of white 
working class respondents in Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati; forty-six were men and fifty were 
women. The limited budget available for the 
study prevented any systematic examination of 
ethnic factors or inclusion of Negroes in the 
sample. However, the sample did include a 
range of European ethnic backgrounds and a 
good representation in Cincinnati of respondents 
from rural Southern homes. About one-third of 
the respondents were Catholic, almost all the 
rest were Protestant. Slightly over half of the 
respondents were from the lower portion of the 
working class, the lower-lower class; the rest 
were placed socially in the upper-lower class.” 
From our data it appeared that about 75 per 
cent of those in the upper-lower class were 
now reasonably consistently practicing an effec- 
tive contraceptive method while only about one- 
third of those in the lower-lower class were 
doing so. 

Each respondent was interviewed at length 
following a pattern of conversational, relatively 
free discussion (the so-called depth interview). 
A wide range of topics in the areas of the 
family, family planning, conception, contracep- 
tion and contraceptive methods, and sexual rela- 
tions was taken up with each respondent. In 
addition, respondents were given a shortened 
and specially designed version of the thematic 
apperception technique to tap information on 

47For a discussion of the characteristics of upper- and 
lower-lower class persons see W. Lloyd Warner, M. Meeker, 
and K. Eels, Social Class in America, Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949, 
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personality and on feelings about family plan- 
ning and contraception. 

The interview covered a number of quite in- 
timate topics, and thus posed a problem in de- 
sign of the interviewing guide. Preliminary in- 
terviews indicated that if respondents were told 
at the beginning of the interview that contra- 
ception and sexual relations would be discussed 
we could expect a high refusal rate. The intro- 
duction to respondents was then revised so that 
interviewers told respondents only that we were 
generally interested in family life and child 
rearing. The first questions of the guide dealt 
with these topics, then with the number of 
children desired and only then with family limi- 
tation and contraceptive practices. Sexual rela- 
tions were covered in the last part of the inter- 
view. This procedure yielded a low refusal rate, 
and less than five per cent of the respondents 
failed to cooperate in the latter, more intimate 
half of the interview. 


PLANNING AND THE PROBLEM OF CHOICE 


Central to effective family planning is a par- 
ticular world view on the part of the planner. 
To plan means to look ahead, to orient oneself 
toward the future, and to make commitments 
both to oneself and to others. To plan is to 
choose consciously between alternative courses 
of action and to pursue the course chosen in an 
energetic and consistent manner. Planning re- 
quires an active mastery of one’s impulses, ener- 
gies and capacities, and to a considerable extent 
of one’s environment. In order to plan, one must 
have some trust in the future and believe that 
one’s world is more or less stable and predict- 
able so that one may intelligently project action 
into the future. A view of life in which planning 
is a real possibility because of trust in a pre- 
dictable future and confidence in one’s ability 
to maintain a chosen course of action embodies 
a rational as opposed to a nonrational or mysti- 
cal orientation to living. In our society, the 
value on gre and belief in its efficacy is 
most solidly developed in the middle class. 

Many researches into working class psy- 
chology suggest that such a view is difficult for 
the lower class person to maintain. His upbring- 
ing and his contemporary world encourage 
neither trust in a secure, predictable future nor 
belief in one’s ability actively to master oneself 
and the world around. These people tend in- 
stead to see the world as on the chaotic and un- 
predictable side, a world controlled more by 
fate and chance than by intellectually appre- 
hensible regularities and causal effects. Simi- 
larly, lower class people find it difficult to be- 
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lieve that they can actively master themselves 
and their futures in such a world; one can 
simply do one’s best and then hope uncertainly 
for the best.’ 


PLANNING A FAMILY 


Such an orientation on the part of the work- 
ing class is of considerable importance for 
understanding family planning, since what is 
planned is not really parenthood but nonparent- 
hood, which seems to these people an artificial 
status sought by artificial means and maintained, 
if at all, against the pressure of natural and 
spontaneous forces. To insist on nonparenthood 
until parenthood is desired requires a most con- 
sistent exercise of the world view, self-mastery, 
and trust of the planner and chooser. 

Working class people are in general con- 
cerned about the number of children they have, 
and have reasonably definite ideas about how 
many they want. Recent studies suggest that 
they do not want more children than middle 
class couples.* Their conscious concerns in think- 
ing about family planning involve health and 
finances most centrally. Having children is the 
dictate of nature but poor health or insufficient 
income are legitimate arguments against nature’s 
intention, a view argued as emphatically by 
Catholics as by Protestants. 

The desire and hope to have three or four 
children, and to space them about two years 
apart is very common in this group. Doing 
something which may result in that hope being 
realized, however, is another question. The 
tendency for many lower class people to fantasy 
rather than to act owt a plan is strong and for 
many of these respondents birth control is al- 
most literally a fantasy, as is nicely illustrated 
in the comment of a twenty-one year old lower- 
lower class woman with two children who says: 

“We thought about maybe three or four children 

would be nice. That's ideal I would say. (What 

do you do?) We don’t use anything, we just 
trust to luck.” 


The trusting to luck so common in this group 
ranges from the extreme of doing nothing 
through the use of a system such as douching in 
which one really has very little faith to the 
sporadic use of an effective method such as the 
condom. The latter pattern is quite common, 
illustrated by one woman who told us that when 


3 For an extended discussion of the personality world 
view of the working class housewife see Lee Rainwater, Rich- 
ard P. Coleman, and Gerald Handel, Workingman’s Wife, 
New York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1959, 

* Freedman, et al., op. cit. 
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her husband ran out of condoms he did not get 
a new supply until sometime later when he got 
around to it. At least two-thirds of our noneffec- 
tives are so because of careless or sporadic use 
rather than nonuse. It is as if these people be- 
lieve that impregnation is additive, that one 
can be “‘a little bit pregnant” or that backsliding 
in contraception may be forgiven by the fates 
if one does better next time. It seems likely that 
while the effective contraceptive user regards 
what he does as a rational way of achieving 
some predictable result (even though he allows 
for the possibility of method failure on a very 
rare occasion), many lower class noneffective 
contraceptive practitioners see contraceptive ac- 
tion as merely part of a larger situation in which 
fate, luck, and chance play a large part—the con- 
traceptive often seems to serve them more as a 
magical talisman than as a method—a function 
attested to by many of the jokes about contra- 
ceptives. 

The results of fantasied birth control without 
planful action are, of course, greatly disap- 
pointing to many lower class men and women, 
particularly women. As time goes on they are 
often forced into a more rational attitude by the 
pressures which four, five, or six children rep- 
resent. Their contraceptive histories often show 
a progressive shift from just trusting to luck to 
sporadic use of less effective methods to a 
desperate insistence on regularity with the con- 
dom or the diaphragm. Such movements to- 
ward active rather than fantasied birth control 
often take place against the resistance, both 
overt and covert, of husbands who fail to under- 
stand why their wives are so demanding about 
“protection.” 


SENSE OF FAMILY PARTICIPATION 
AND CONTRACEPTION 

Several characteristic attitudes toward one’s 
family participation differentiate those who do 
and do not practice contraception effectively. By 
and large, the courtship periods of noneffective 
couples show much less planfulness about the 
couples’ prospective life together. These people 
seem to just drift together; they give little indi- 
cation of having planned a future together. 
Generally, there is little or no discussion of 
family planning and none of contraception, 
either during courtship or in the early period of 
the marriage. Almost none of the noneffectives 
in our sample had concerned themselves with 
the issue this early in the marital relationship, 
while over two-thirds of the effectives seem to 
have done so. 

In the established family, there is a tendency 
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(apparent in about two-thirds of our cases) 
among the noneffectives for the father to go his 
own way. His relation to the family is less close 
and less involved than that of the effective con- 
traceptive practitioner. Often, the father prides 
himself on the number of children he has rather 
than the quality of his fatherliness; this latter is 
more important to the effective group of fathers. 

The mothers often feel isolated from their 
husbands and tend to concentrate their attention 
on their children. Though they might prefer to 
have had fewer, the children become their main 
source of emotional gratification. Because they 
find it difficult to communicate with their hus- 
bands about common family goals, and about the 
necessity for limiting children in order to ac- 
complish these goals, they often reconcile them- 
selves to recurrent pregnancies. Because of their 
rather primitive relations to their children there 
is real consolation value in having another baby 
to mother intimately as a way of forgetting 
their larger family troubles. Such a mother’s 
attitude is often simply this: “Men don’t under- 
stand, they can’t be trusted, they won't disci- 
pline themselves in contraceptive use so I might 
as well enjoy myself with the children I must 
inevitably have.” 


SEXUAL RELATIONS AND CONTRACEPTIVE 
PRACTICE 

Several attitudes toward the sexual relation in 
marriage strongly interfere with effective con- 
traception. Such attitudes inhibit doing anything 
about contraception or, when the couple becomes 
desperate about the number of children they are 
having, operate as a strong force against which 
the couple must struggle in their effort to be 
rational about family limitation. 

Among men, the most common interference 
is an attitude of impatience and demandingness 
(65 per cent of the noneffective women criti- 
cize their husbands on this score). Such men 
feel that having sexual relations is their central 
right in marriage, and that their wives are duty- 
bound to make themselves available on demand. 
They tend to think of sex as an eliminative func- 
tion by which they get rid of tension and of 
their wives’ as a necessary vehicle for doing so. 
They tend to be rather hostile in their sexual 
attitudes, regarding what they do as a legitimate 
hostile act toward the woman, an act she must 
a up with. Given such attitudes, they tend to 

e highly impatient with the interferences which 


contraception oe whether it be pausing 
to put on a condom or for the wife to insert the 


5 Rainwater, et al., op. cit. 
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diaphragm. They are also inclined to reject con- 
doms as interfering with pleasure—they tell us 
that “you don’t go swimming with your boots 
on”—and their demandingness is such that they 
prefer to forget the consequence of no contra- 
ception. 

Among women, two attitudes commonly limit 
contraceptive effectiveness. When, as is not un- 
common, the woman believes that sex is strictly 
for the man, and rejects sexual experiences for 
herself, she may also feel that she has no re- 
sponsibility for contraception—‘‘he’s the one that 
always wants it, let him worry about the protec- 
tion.”” Such women (slightly over a third of our 
noneffectives) are unable to separate their emo- 
tional rejection of the sexual act from contra- 
ceptive action even though the latter represents 
an issue of their own well-being. Such women 
are unlikely to be receptive to any other method 
than the condom both because the man is re- 
sponsible for its use and because their rejections 
of sexuality include a desire not to come into 
contact with semen. 

A second interfering attitude (present in 
about one-fifth of our noneffectives) also in- 
volves an inability to separate sex and contra- 
ception, but in a context of greater acceptance 
of sexuality. These women value their sexual 
relations in a kind of desperate way—they are 


fond of saying that during intercourse they “go 


crazy.” Intercourse is valued as an act which 
overwhelms the ego and allows the woman to 
forget herself. How, then, can she pause to see 
that something is done about contraception ? For 
her, sex is not integrated into the rest of the 
marriage relation but is instead a kind of illicit 
activity within it—often the women prefers to 
isolate sex from any family considerations, in- 
cluding family planning ones. 


THE MYSTERY OF CONCEPTION 

We find that among noneffective couples 
knowledge about how conception takes place is 
minimal and often quite incorrect at the most 
elementary level. The result is that many men 
and women cannot understand the effectiveness 
of any contraceptive other than the condom. 

We find that while half of the effective 
women have a fairly clear idea of the separate 
contributions of sperm and ovum to conception, 
less than a quarter of the noneffectives have 
such understanding. At the opposite extreme, 
one-third of the noneffective women have prac- 
tically no clear idea, correct or incorrect, of how 
conception takes place, compared to only 16 per 
cent of effective women. Men, on the other 
hand seem generally disinterested in the mecha- 
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nisms of conception; half of both the effective 
and noneffective groups have no clear idea of 
what might be involved, and less than 10 per 
cent of each group speak of the sperm and ovum 
as separate entities. It seems apparent, however, 
that even those who have no clear idea do know 
that the man’s ejaculation has something to do 
with impregnation, since these “know-nothing”’ 
respondents are usually strong supporters of the 
condom as the only effective contraceptive. On 
the other hand, three-fourths of the women who 
demonstrate sperm-ovum understanding either 
now use, or wish to use a feminine method such 
as the diaphragm. 

One common incorrect belief (held by about 
a quarter of the men and women in our sample) 
ascribes the most important functions to the 
man—he lays the egg in the woman, she then 
nurtures and hatches it. Or, there may be a be- 
lief that the male and female both have “eggs” 
which must get together in order to start the 
“hatching” process. Here, too, mechanical ideas 
seem to dictate a mechanical barrier—there is 
not sufficient understanding of the complexity of 
the process to make chemical contraception seem 
reasonable. 


CONTRACEPTIVE METHODS AND 
THEIR MEANINGS 

We can only sketch here the main ideas which 
working class people have about existing or pro- 
posed contraceptive methods of particular in- 
terest. 

The condom, by far the most widely known 
and used method, appeals to these people for 
several reasons. Nearly half of our effective 
couples use condoms, and almost as many of 
the noneffectives have had experience with the 
method. As we have suggested, it makes the 
most sense in terms of the over-simplified ideas 
these people have about contraception. Further, 
it protects both parties from contact with the 
other’s genitals, something which tends to be 
regarded as unpleasant and dangerous. The con- 
dom also goes well with the feeling that sex, 
even in marriage, is illicit—it is the method of 
the single man who wants to a out of trouble 
in his philandering. The main drawback of the 
pode! 8 its interference with the man’s pleas- 
ure—for men who fit the impatient, demanding 
pattern described above there is strong resistance 
to consistent use of the condom. 

The diaphragm is very seldom used in this 
group; often women acquire diaphragms in 
clinics or from physicians but quickly give up 
using them. Slightly over 10 per cent of our 
sample use the diaphragm; an equal number 
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have tried the method and given it up. Most of 
these women have strong resistances to handling 
their genitals as the diaphragm requires (we 
also know they less often use tampons than 
middle class women). The masturbatory taboo 
for these women easily extends to any such.ap- 
plicance as the diaphragm. Further, many of 
them feel that a women shouldn't have to put 
something inside herself because it is dangerous, 
and they often fear that the diaphragm will be 
lost since they have a very poor understanding 
of their genitalia. The diaphragm and _ jelly 
method is seen as more complicated than the 
condom and therefore a greater interference 
with spontaneity. In general, the diaphragm re- 
quires greater rationality on the part of the user 
than most working class women (or their hus- 
bands) are able to bring to bear. 

Vaginal jellies and tablets are similarly not 
widely used in this group (there were only two 
users in the sample). First reactions to the idea 
tend to be negative—women tell us they “don’t 
want all that mess inside me” or that they don’t 
believe a nonmechanical method will work. On 
the other hand, the appeal of simplicity com- 
pared to the diaphragm is strong. In many ways, 
these methods seem most promising for those 
lower class couples who cannot be expected to 
use the condom consistently. 


The oral pill which has received a great deal 
of, publicity recently is both appealing and 
frightening to this group. On the one hand, a 
method which dges not‘ require contact with the 
genitals or use at the time of intercourse is very 
attractive; on the other, a pill which must ob- 
viously affect the body chemistry worries these 


people a great deal—they resist taking potent 
drugs in general and usually only do so when 
very sick. They tend to fear being poisoned or 
“‘de-sexed”” by oral contraceptives. Finally, the 
lack of rationality in the contraceptive area 
which most lower class women show makes it 
= unlikely that they would consistently take 
the pill every day as they must if it is to be effec- 
tive. 


CONGLUSION 


Intensive qualitative study of the attitudes, 
values, and personality characteristics of work- 
ing class husbands and wives indicates that lack 
of ability to practice contraception effectively in 
line with family planning goals is conditioned 
by a variety of psychosocial factors which are 
part of the world views and personalities of 
working class people. Conceptions of oneself as 
capable of successful planning in any area of 
life, as a participant in family life as spouse or 
parent, as a sexual partner with certain needs 
and preferences, all have a role in determining 
how effectively the individual is able to operate 
with contraceptives. Also, knowledge and feel- 
ings about conception seem to influence the in- 
dividual’s ability to understand particular con- 
traceptive devices, and to predispose many work- 
ing class individuals to such simple mechanical 
devices as the condom. 

Those who advise working class couples on 
family planning and contraception must take 
such attitudes and orientations into account if 
they are to be successful in counseling or per- 
suasive activities on an individual basis, in clin- 
ics or through the mass media. 


FDA APPROVES SALE OF “PILL” FOR CONTRACEPTIVE USE 


The Food and Drug Administration has ap- 
proved the marketing of an oral steroid pill for 
contraception. 

The FDA action followed submission by 
G. D. Searle & Co. of clinical data on the ste- 
roid’s effectiveness and safety as a contraceptive. 
Trade-named ‘‘Envoid,” the pill was developed 
by Dr. Gregory Pincus of the Worcester Foun- 
dation for Experimental Biology and Dr. John 
Rock of Harvard Medical School, in research 
supported in part by PPFA grants. The U. S. 
agency approved the tablet for contraceptive use 
by any one woman for up to two years. 
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Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, chairman of 
PPFA’s Medical Committee, commented that 
published studies have revealed no adverse side 
effects after the pill was used for as long as 44 
months. ‘‘On this basis,” he said ‘the Medical 
Committee feels that it is safe and proper to 
include these componds in the armamentatium 
of medically prescribed contraceptives. However, 
it still feels that patients taking the oral contra- 
ceptive should be under careful medical super- 
vision and that their physicians should be vigilant 
in regard to the possible development of unde- 
sired side effects.” 
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The Secret Marriage 


SHERMAN L. RICARDS, JR.* 
Central Michigan University 


INTRODUCTION 


IN SPITE of the fact that many TV comedians 
speak of the marriage ceremony as a bleak, dis- 
mal experience which should be avoided at all 
costs, most of the religious and popular litera- 
ture refer to the occasion as an honorable, beau- 
tiful, joyous, and pleasurable event.’ There is 
little doubt, however, that this event which is 
so enjoyable to so many, is less than pleasurable 
for some. For these it is sometimes an event 
which should be hidden from the public gaze. 
Thus, many who feel that they have violated 
certain moral norms of the society, and who 
consequently fear societal sanctions, may desire 
that the ceremony pass unnoticed. 

A search through the literature fails to reveal 
any studies relative to the incidence or differ- 
entials of marriage secrecy. Although Popenoe, 
in his analysis of 758 secret marriages and 
elopements, presents some interesting impres- 
sionistic data, he neither refers to the incidence 
of such events, nor does he relate his data to 
the public record.2 While the study described 
herein makes no reference to the secrecy of the 
ceremony itself or to patterns of secrecy, it does 
shed light on the incidence and differentials of 
marriage secrecy as found in the public record. 

It would appear that there are at least four 
patterns of behavior which can be described as 
related in some manner to the secret marriage: 
first, when the couple secure a license and a 
ceremony at some distant place, such as a 
“Gretria Green,” come home, and tell no one 
about the marriage;* second, when the couple 
secure a secret license from the Probate ce 
and get married quietly, telling no one of the 
marriage; third, the marriage in the Catholic 
church of those who have secured a dispensa- 
tion from the banns;* and fourth, when the 


* The writer is indebted to Dr. Wilbur Waggoner for sug- 
gestions in regard to statistical procedures and to Drs. Ber- 
nard M. Meltzer and Glenn M. Vernon for editorial sug- 
gestions, 

1 As the seasons of penitence, Lent and Advent, conflict 
with this pattern, the Catholic church allows only marriages 
of a secret nature during these periods. 

2? Paul Popenoe, Modern Marriage, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1940, pp. 222-227. These data were gath- 
ered from students rather than from the public record, 

8 This would have to be outside the State of Michigan as 
the state law demands that the license be secured in the 
county of residence of one of the participants. 

* Altiiough such marriages are relatively infrequent, they 
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couple get a license at home, ask the county 
clerk for his pledge of secrecy, and get mar- 
ried without publicity at home or at some 
distant place. The first, because of the difficulty 
of securing data from other states and counties, 
as well as the assumptions involved, is not 
amenable to research.’ The second, by law, is 
simply not available for research.* The third in- 
volves an area where no public data exist, hence 
investigation is impossible. As none of these 
patterns involve the recorded demand for se- 
crecy, only the fourth, the avenue pursued in 
this study, is available for scientific analysis. 
Although no comparable data are available, it 
is obvious that many of the features of this 
paper, technique-wise, are similar to the record 
linkage method suggested by Christensen.’ 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


For some time the county clerks of Isabella 
County, Michigan, have upon request kept se- 
cret the granting of a marriage license; e.g., 
have kept it out of papers and off the radio. 
However, even though most clerks have granted 
this privilege, some apparently have not.* For 
example, during the years 1922, 1926-30, 1933, 
1937, and 1942-46 no cases of secrecy were re- 
corded. Also, during each of seven years there 





do occur. There are two lines along which such dispensa- 
tions can be secured: one, where the couple do not want 
the publicity which comes with the announcement; and sec- 
ond, where a non-Catholic ceremony has taken place and the 
couple desire a church marriage or convalidation ceremony. 

5 See William M. Kephart and Rolf B. Strohm, ‘‘The 
Stability of Gretna Green Marriages,’’ Sociology and Social 
Research, 36 (May-June, 1952), pp. 291 ff. 

® The State of Michigan allows couples to be married, 
as far as the public is concerned, entirely in secret. Such 
persons apply to the Judge of Probate of their county to be 
married under the provisions of Act No. 180, Public Acts of 
1897, as amended. If the Judge of Probate is convinced that 
such a marriage would benefit public morals he may grant 
a secret license. Whether or not the ceremony is performed 
in secret depends upon the couple involved. See John F. 
Rice, Michigan Statutes Annotated, Volume 18, Chicago: Cal- 
laghan and Company, 1957, p. 39. 

™See Harold T. Christensen, ‘‘The Method of Record 
Linkage Applied to Family Data,’’ Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, 20 (February, 1958), pp. 38-43. 

8 It appears that such a procedure is entirely discretionary 
with county clerks. The present clerk indicates that the 
prospective mates must initiate the request and that it is 
always granted. The writer has been unable to secure an ex- 
planation for the lack of cases during certain years. 
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occurred fewer than ten cases, which suggests 
some degree of restriction. 

As the reporters from the area newspapers and 
the local radio station search the record it is nec- 
essary for the clerk to indicate which impending 
marriages are to remain secret. This has been 
achieved by writing such notations as “do not 
publish” or “suppress’’ next to the specific case 
involved.® 

Issue may be taken with the definition of the 
cases utilized herein as ones of secrecy. Certainly 
many obvious questions can never be answered 
by the use of these data; e.g., why the individ- 
uals asked for secrecy, how they went about 
maintaining secrecy, or how long they were able 
to maintain it. Further, it is even possible that 
many of these prospective mates did not want to 
keep their friends from knowing of the im- 
pending marriage—only the general public. All 
one can state is that these persons, when they 
sought a marriage license, wanted that fact, and 
possibly no more, kept secret, at least as far as 
the newspapers were concerned. Thus, they com- 
pose a group who wanted some degree of se- 
crecy. 

The public record contains the following data 
relative to each marriage: the issuance date; 
name, age, color, county of residence, state of 
birth, and occupation of the prospective mates; 
parental data;1° number of previous marriages; 
and the date, place, officials, and witnesses of 
the marriage ceremony. Clearly, only hypotheses 
which could be tested by such data were con- 
sidered.™ 

A number of problenis appeared when the 
public documents were analyzed. Fortunately, 
the handwriting of the deputy clerks was not 
one. On occasion the ministers who returned the 
license to the county clerk failed to fill out the 
entire form, leaving blank spaces; or they filled 
in the blanks in an improper manner; e.g., the 
minister who reported that the wedding took 
place in “Mrs. Wilson’s backyard,” rather than 
the community in which it occurred. 

The answers which some of the clerks ac- 
cepted during the period also posed some diffi- 
culties. Such was particularly the case in regard 
to occupations. Quite frequently they accepted 


® The record was examined with great care in the present 
study, and 33 erasures of evidence were discovered and added 
to the secrecy group. There is great doubt that any cases 
of secrecy were overlooked. 

10 Not recorded as essential. In passing, it might be noted 
that in the early years many persons could not name both 
of their parents, especially the maiden name of the mother. 

1 Popenoe, of. cit., lists the motivating factors as par- 
ental objection, publicity, economy, and pregnancy. Obviously 
some of these cannot be tested. 
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the designation of employer as the actual occu- 
pation; e.g., oil industry, Dow worker, Gibson 
Refrigerator, Co-op worker, Ferro Stamping, or 
county road employee. A few other terms which 
were only slightly more specific were: trucking, 
factory and telephone worker. In most of these 
cases such individuals were classed as laborers. 
Somewhat the same difficulty arose in reference 
to the occupations of females; e.g., house- 
keeper, housework, domestic, at home, and 
housewife. Those who cited themselves as do- 
mestics and housekeepers were classed as service 
workers, while there was enough doubt regard- 
ing the others so that they were separately 
classed. Some care is necessary in the evaluation 
of the occupational roles of the females as nei- 
ther the clerk nor his deputies were ever able to 
explain how these terms were defined in the 
past. At the present, the prospective bride is 
carefully questioned about her occupation with 
the result that a greater number choose the “at 
home’’ category. 

Some confusion developed as a result of the 
terms which religious marriage officiants utilized 
to describe themselves. It was not unusual to 
find such terms as: clergyman, minister, 
preacher, minister of religion, minister of the 
gospel, reverend, pastor, rector, priest, admin- 
istrator of —-—-—— parish, elder, and deacon. 
Obviously some of these terms are mutually ex- 
clusive, but many can be and were used inter- 
changeably. Considerable difficulty was encoun- 
tered as many of these persons did not indicate 
their church and, hence, designating them as 
Protestant or Catholic was complicated. For ex- 
ample, the terms “‘pastor”’ and clergyman’’ were 
used by both groups.’ 

Two unusual items of information were un- 
covered as a result of this research. According to 
the law of the State of Michigan a marriage li- 
cense is valid for the thirty days following its 
issuance. A number of marriages were dis- 
covered where the ceremony took place actually 
before the issuance date as well as after the ex- 
piration of the above-mentioned period.'* 

The secrecy cases have been compared with a 
sample that was secured by selecting every fif- 
tieth case. This procedure produced a nonsecrecy 
group of 168 cases, obviously involving 336 
persons.'* This group is sufficiently large so that 


1% The faiths of the officials were established by ques- 
tioning retired ministers, county clerks, and local residents. 
18 There were eight cases where the marriage occurred be- 
. To 
fore the license was legal and ten cases which took place 
after the expiration of the legal period. 
4 Whenever the fiftieth case happened to be one for 


which the license had not been picked up, when it was 
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95 per cent of the sample means will be within 
1.25 years on either side of the true mean.’® 

The sample cases were secured for the entire 
1920-1956 period excluding no years, in order 
that the marriages so secured could stand as a 
sample of all persons married during that pe- 
riod. It is unfortunate that county clerks did not 
uniformly allow prospective mates the privilege 
of secrecy, but little can be done about this in- 
adequacy at this point. It is the judgment of the 
writer that to match sample years with secrecy 
years might introduce additional, uncontrolled 
selective factors and that a sample chosen from 
the entire period would confine the selectivity to 
that introduced by the county clerks. 


DaTA RELATIVE TO MATES 

The Incidence of Secrecy—During the period, 
1920-1956, 8,122 marriage licenses were issued 
in Isabella County.'® Of these, 386 were cases 
of secrecy. In other words, 4.75 per cent of all 
those who received licenses wanted their appli- 
cations kept secret. If the years when no secrecy 
cases occurred are efiminated from the marriage 
series, the cases who wanted secrecy become 6.85 
per cent; and if it is assumed that when less than 
ten cases of secrecy occurred in a single year, 
that some degree of secrecy existed, subtracting 
the marriages which occurred in both groups 
during those years increases the percentage who 
wanted secrecy to 8.95 per cent. During eight of 
the years over 10 per cent of the cases wanted 
their applications kept secret. Thus, when no re- 
striction exists, the percentage who desire se- 
crecy normally varies between 5 and 15 per cent. 

Age Differentials—There are me four 
situations relative to age which might lead to the 
request for secrecy: first, both the groom and the 
bride might be very young; second, both of the 
participants might be elderly; third, a ‘‘June- 
December’ marriage might be involved; and 
fourth, the bride might be older than the 
groom. All of these situations are negatively 
evaluated in our society and any one might pre- 
cipitate a demand for secrecy. 

The first situation is testable by an examina- 





picked up and not used, or when the marriage was a secrecy 
case, either the preceding or following case, on an alternating 
basis, was used. 

3 The inequality used to find a valid sample size was 
t1s1/s1 > d. See Edward C. Bryant, Fundamentals of Siatisti- 
cal Analysis, St. Louis: John S. Swift & Company, 1953. p. 
94. 

% As those applications which were never used were elim- 
inated, it can be assumed that this is a calculation of the ac- 
tual number of marriages rather than the number of applica- 
tions, 
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tion of the proportions of the secrecy and non- 
secrecy persons who are in each yearly interval 
category under twenty years of age. One may 
discount extreme youth as a factor in explaining 
the demand for secrecy as the proportions of the 
secrecy group at the yearly intervals are con- 
siderably smaller than those of the comparable 
nonsecrecy group. 

When the cases are arranged on the basis of 
being over forty years of age, 27.72 per cent of 
the secrecy males and 10.11 per cent of the non- 
secrecy males and 22.03 per cent of the secrecy 
females and 6.55 per cent of the nonsecrecy fe- 
males are so classed. As these differences are 
statistically significant at the 1 per cent level 
one can conclude that advanced age may well 
be a factor in the demand for secrecy. 

The “June-December”’ situation can be tested 
by comparing the percentage of marriages 
wherein the husband is more than ten years 
older than the spouse. While 15.80 per cent of 
the secrecy cases are of this type, such is so for 
only 6.54 per cent of the nonsecrecy cases. This 
difference is significant at the 1 per cent level. 
Thus, is would seem that this type of situation is 
conducive to the demand for secrecy. 

The final situation wherein secrecy might be 
demanded is the one in which the wife is older 
than the husband. This is the case for 19.94 per 
cent of the secrecy cases and for only 12.50 per 
cent of the nonsecrecy cases. Such a difference 
is significant at the 1 per cent level and would 
lead one to believe that such a marriage would 
encourage the request for secrecy. 

Fertility Differentials—It has often been sug- 
gested that the secret marriage occurs because a 
conception has already taken place. In order to 
test this hypothesis all cases were checked 
through the birth records for the year before, 
the year of, and the year following the mar- 
riage.1* Approximately the same percentage of 
cases of total fertility were found in this period 
for both groups; 17.35 per cent of the secrecy 
cases and 22.61 per cent of the nonsecrecy cases. 

The data reveal that while 26.31 per cent of 
the nonsecrecy cases produce children within the 
first 195 days of marriage,* the secrecy cases 
produce a somewhat larger portion, namely 
40.29 per cent. In fact, in some of the secrecy 
marriages the license was granted well after the 

7 Christensen, of. cit., contends that if those who had 
moved and thus could not be found in the birth records could 
be included that the proportion of premarital 
would be increased. One might assume that their inclusion 
would probably affect the group more than the 
nonsecrecy group. 

% This is a standard 
p. $4. 


pregnancies 
secrecy 
op. cit., 


utilized by Christensen, 
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birth of the child. In spite of this seemingly 
great difference, tests of significance fail to in- 
dicate significance at the 5 per cent level.'® Thus 
it would seem to imply that the premarital preg- 
nancy was not an important factor in causing 
the demand for secrecy. 

Role of Previous Marriages—It is possible 
that those who have been married before might 
see some value in keeping a second marriage 
secret. It may be that such behavior might be 
advisable for those who had been divorced or 
recently widowed. Such suggestions make the 
analysis of such a variable advisable. 

When the cases are divided on the basis of 
previous marriages the percentage of secrecy 
cases falling in the positive category is generally 
twice as large as is found amcng the nonsecrecy 
cases; €.g., 32.64 per cent of the secrecy males 
and 33.93 per cent of the secrecy females had 
been married before, while 13.09 per cent of 
the nonsecrecy males and 16.07 per cent of the 
nonsecrecy females had been married before. 
The fact that such differences are statistically 
significant at the 1 per cent level would support 
the view that remarrying persons desire secrecy 
to a greater extent than might be expected by 
chance. 

Occupational Differentials—There may be 
persons holding occupational positions in our 
society who would feel their status in jeopardy 
if an announcement of an impending marriage 
were made public.?° The Isabella County data 
indicate a preponderance of males in the upper 
occupational levels of the secrecy group; i.e., at 
the levels most highly evaluated in our society.” 
Among the females, the concentration is among 
those in the clerical and service occupations. One 
would have reason to suspect that marriage 
might be seen as harmful to females in these oc- 
cupations as 31.09 per cent of the secrecy females 
and 25.59 per cent of the nonsecrecy females 
were so classed. However, the suspicion that 
working females in general may have been fear- 
ful of losing their — and so demanded 
that their marriages be kept secret is not sub- 
stantially supported by the data. Although 39.89 
per cent of the nonsecrecy females were in the 
labor force and 42.22 per cent of the secrecy fe- 


19 The fact that this large percentage difference is not 
significant is a result of the discovery of only 105 cases of 
total fertility. In other words, the N for these data is much 
smaller than that used throughout the remainder of the 
paper. 

® All occupations were classified according to The Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles (2nd ed.), Volumes I & II, Wash- 
ington: Department of Labor, 1949. 

21No test of significance was utilized, as the cell; fre- 
quencies were small, 
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males were so classed, the difference is not 
statistically significant. 

A rather large number of females who listed 
themselves as students seem to have desired se- 
crecy. Although no data could be secured which 
would suggest that married students were ex- 
pelled from college, abundant evidence exists 
that married female teachers had great difficulty 
securing employment during the 1930's. For 
such persons a secret marriage license would 
have been of great value. 


DATA RELATIVE TO CEREMONY 


Time Lapse—It would seem logical that if 
any person were interested in keeping an im- 
pending marriage secret for any reason and 
particularly because of a premarital conception, 
he might get married quickly to forestall later 
criticism by local amateur mathematicians.” 

A proportionately greater number (22.80 per 
cent) of the secrecy cases got married on the 
same day that they received their licenses, than 
did the nonsecrecy cases (19.64 per cent). How- 
ever, the difference is not statistically signwficant. 
Such evidence would not seem to support the 
view that those who want their marriage kept 
secret get married quickly to ensure such a re- 
sult. Furthermore, the examination of the data 
fails to support the converse view that those who 
ask for secrecy marry late.** 

Distance Differentials—It can be suggested 
that those who might desire a secret marriage 
would not care to imperil this possibility by get- 
ting married near home and, therefore, would 
go to some distant place for the ceremony. 
Hence, one would expect the secrecy persons to 
get married away from home and the nonsecrecy 
persons to get married near home. 

While it is possible to calculate the mileage 
between the place of issuance and the place of 
use of the license, such was not done because of 
the availability of alternate routes of travel. 
Rather, the counties of the sicte were arranged 
on a tier basis in respect to Isabella County. 

A greater percentage of the secrecy marriages 
(37.76 per cent) took place outside of the 
county than occurred among the nonsecrecy 
marriages (29.17 per cent). While a greater 


22 See Harold T. Christensen, ‘'Studies in Child Spacing: 
I—Pre-marital Pregnancy as Measured by the Spacing of the 
First Birth from Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 
18 (February, 1953), p. 57. 

28 It can be suggested that one of the marriages which 
took place 102 days after issurance involved a request pro- 
voked by a pregnancy found to be false, followed by a real 
or real-enough alarm to provoke a marriage and that the 
couple simply used the license on hand. 
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percentage of the secrecy cases (21.34 per cent) 
got married in the Tier II counties than did the 
nonsecrecy cases (16.08 per cent), both groups 
utilized the remaining counties to approximately 
the same extent. In spite of this pattern which 
seems so obvious, statistical analysis indicates 
that the difference in percentages of the non- 
secrecy and secrecy groups who got married in 
Isabella County is not significant at the 5 per 
cent level. Thus, in conclusion, one can find little 
support for the original hypothesis. 

Type of Ceremony—lIt is a common belief 
that the way to keep a marriage secret is to get 
the ceremony solemnized by a civil official 
rather than by a clergyman.** Actually, such an 
idea is hardly logical as a clergyman can also 
keep a secret. No conclusion relative to this 
question can be drawn, as the nonsecrecy cases 
(11.31 per cent) and the secrecy cases (13.22 
per cent) had their marriages performed by 
civil officials to approximately the same extent. 

In regard to those who do have the religious 
marriage, one could hypothesize that as the 
Catholic church gives heavy emphasis to the 
public ceremony, the percentage of secrecy cases 

* Christensen, of. cit. (note 22), p. 58. This author 
suggests that one would expect secrecy persons to utilize the 
civil ceremony to a greater extent than would the nonsecrecy 
persons. 


marrying in that faith would be smaller than in 
the nonsecrecy group. Actually, Catholics do not 
appear in the secrecy group to the extent that 
they do in the nonsecrecy group, and the differ- 
ence is significant at the 1 per cent level. Al- 
though this might lead one to assume the con- 
verse, that the Protestants desire secrecy to a 
greater extent than do the Catholics, the differ- 
ence between the percentages of Protestants in 
the nonsecrecy and secrecy groups is not signifi- 
cant. Thus, one can conclude that, while propor- 
tionately fewer Catholics demand marriage li- 
cense secrecy, the converse is not the case for the 
Protestants. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study seems to show that when secrecy 
is desired it most often takes place when the 
participants are older, when the older prospec- 
tive mate is a female, or when a remarriage is in 
prospect. It algo indicates that premarital preg- 
nancy is not as important a factor as previously 
assumed. Further, it appears that the secrecy 
persons do not dash right off to some distant 
place and get married by a Justice of the Peace. - 
Rather, they seem to go about getting married 
relatively leisurely near home by a member of 
the clergy. 


Cleveland Health Museum Presents ‘““Wonder of New Life” 


The Cleveland Health Museum’s new ex- 
hibit, which portrays the miracle of human re- 
production, is now open to the public. 

This exhibit is not limited to a portrayal of 
the so-called “facts of life’ but includes such 
important subjects as— 

HEREDITY—'‘Father determines sex.”” An an- 
imated display with visitors —o 

MENTAL HEALTH—''Preparing for the third 
child.” Against the background of a life-sized 
living room and nursery diorama, members of 
a three generation family simulate by sights, 
sounds, and slides, the emotional ups and 
downs when expecting a new member of the 
family. 

At a flick of a switch, the visitor can hear 
and see these questions answered: What part 
does each family member play at this time? 
What are ideal behavior patterns ? How are they 
ultimately fused to maintain a normal standard 
of living, whether it be first, second, or third 
born ? 

THE STORY OF FERTILIZATION—A giant 
plastic egg (6 feet in diameter). Created in 
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the Museum’s workshops, it shows the union 
of male and female germ cells. 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF LABOR TO THE 
FIRST CRY—The main items of the world 
famous Robert L. Dickinson Collection of sculp- 
tured models, depicting the different stages of 
delivery, set on cone-shaped, rotating turn- 
tables. 

A number of other subjects are covered as— 
The Menstrual Cycle, Endocrine Glands, When 
to Expect Baby, Your First Five Months, Life 
Before Birth, and Why and Wherefore of 
Twinning. 

The latest display techniques, including air- 
conditioning, sound-proofing, and spot-lighting 
are used to provide for the visitors’ comfort. 

The Museum has assembled an array of three- 
dimentional models, plastic carvings, animated 
diagrams, dioramas, actual specimens, and push- 
button exhibits, representing an investment of 
$60,000, half of which was made available by 
support from the Cleveland Foundation, Bob- 
bie Brooks, Inc., members of the Board of 
Trustees, and many friends of the Museum. 
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Membership Groups and Attitudes Toward 
Cross-Religious Dating and Marriage* 


' LEE G. BURCHINAL 
Iowa State University of Science and Technology 


SEVERAL features of the present investigation 
justify the appearance of another report on cor- 
relates of attitudes toward cross-religious dating 
and marriage.! These features include the char- 
acteristics of the samples used, the controls im- 
posed upon the tests of correlates with attitudes, 
and a post-factum attempt to relate the findings 
to a more general body of theory. 


METHODOLOGY 


Data were derived from samples from a high 
school population and from a college popula- 
tion. The high school sample included all tenth 
and twelfth grade students who were in attend- 
ance on the day of questionnaire administration 
in the high schools in a central and largely 
rural Iowa county as well as one tenth and one 
twelfth grade class of students from each of 
four high schools of Des Moines, Iowa. These 
data were obtained in March, 1958. Nonsig- 
nificant differences were found for the attitudes 
toward cross-religious dating among the tenth 
and twelfth grade rural or urban, male or fe- 
male students. Hence, data from the four sam- 
ples were combined into single samples of boys 
and girls. 

An interval sample of 498 unmarried under- 
graduate students enrolled at Iowa State College 
in winter quarter, 1958, was drawn from the 
student directory. Questionnaires were distrib- 
uted by student workers and returned by re- 
spondents to ballot boxes located several places 
on the campus. Questionnaires were returned 
by approximately 274 men and 104 women, or 
76 per cent of the sample. 

For both the high school and college samples, 
Catholic and Jewish students were excluded be- 


* Published as Journal Paper No. 3684 of the Iowa Agri 
cultural and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa, Project 1370. 

1J. T. Landis and M. Landis, Building a Successful Mar- 
riage (Englewood Clifis, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958), 
pp. 241-242; H. E. Freedman and C. E. Kassebaum, ‘‘Exog- 
amous Dating in a Southern City,’’ Jewish Social Studies, 
18 (1956), pp. 55-60; H. E. Hoover, Attitudes of High- 
school Students toward Mixed Marriages (Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1950); Alfred Prince, 
“Attitudes of College Students toward Interfaith Marriage,’’ 
The CO0rd erin (1956), pp. 11-23; and J. L. Thomas 
“The Factor of Religion in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” 
American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), pp. 487-492. 
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cause of their small numbers. Hence, the present 
results hold for Protestant or religiously non- 
affiliated students. Furthermore, only students 
who responded to the attitude items, indicated 
their fathers’ occupations, and provided data 
relative to their’ own cnurch attendance were 
included in the analysis. When these controls 
were applied, the high school sample included 
264 boys and 282 girls; the college sample in- 
cluded 240 men and 90 women. 

The attitude measurements consisted of the 
students’ responses to one item related to cross- 
religious dating and one item related to cross- 
religious marriage. The dating item was: 

1, All other things being equal (looks, per- 
sonality, etc.) how do you feel about dating a 
person’ whose religion differs from yours? (By 
religion we mean Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish). 


1. I wouldn't consider religion as long as I 

really liked the person. 

2. Even though I like the person, I wouldn't 

date him or her steady. 

3. I would practically never date a person 

whose religion differs from mine. 
The second attitude question was: 

2. All other things being equal (looks, per- 
sonality, etc.), do you think you would marry a 
person who religion differs from yours? (By 
religion, we mean Protestant, Catholic, or Jew- 
ish). 

. Yes, likely as anyone else. 
. I might. 

. I probably wouldn't. 

. No, I am sure I wouldn't. 


The dating question was included in both the 
high school and college questionnaires; the 
marriage question was included only in the col- 
lege questionnaire. For the purpose of analyses, 
responses were dichotomized into favorable and 
unfavorable. A favorable response to the dating 
question included only the first response, “I 
wouldn’t consider religion as long as I really 
liked the person.”’ A favorable response to the 
marriage question included the frst two re- 


sponses, “Yes, as likely as anyone else,” and 
“T might.” 
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HYPOTHESES 


Possible independent or control variables in- 
cluded religiosity, socio-economic status, sex, 
farm residence, and age level. All of the theo- 
retically meaningful comparisons which could 
be derived from combinations of these vari- 
ables cannot be reported in one source. Present 
analyses will be restricted to tests of four 
hypotheses: 

1. Negative attitudes toward cross-religious 
dating and marriage vary directly with level 
of religiosity. Persons with high levels of re- 
ligiosity should have more negative attitudes 
toward cross-religious dating and marriage. Fre- 
quency of church attendance, dichotomized 
as attending Sunday morning church services 
“more than half the time” or “practically every 
Sunday,” and as “about once a month or less 
frequently, was the index of religiosity. Per- 
sons who choose to participate more actively in 
the religious institution should adhere more 
closely to the religious endogamous norm which 
is strongly supported by the churches the ma- 
jority of the students have attended. 

The other variables, age, sex, farm residence 
or family status level, were used as control vari- 
ables for testing this hypothesis. 

2. Negative attitudes toward cross-religious 
marriage are directly related to the social status 
levels of the respondents’ families of orienta- 
tion; that is, higher status persons should have 
stronger negative attitudes in this respect than 
lower status persons, Fathers’ occupations were 
taken as the basis for defining the social status 
levels of the students’ families of orientation. 
Students from farm homes were retained as a 
separate category since no further status dif- 
ferentiation was possible for this group. For the 
students from nonfarm homes, two status levels 
were defined. The high status level included stu- 
dents whose fathers had occupations with scores 
of 70 or higher on the North-Hatt scale.? In 
the middle and upper classes of American so- 
ciety which are best represented by the higher 
status students in the present study, dating and 
courtship patterns generally include greater pre- 
liminary social relations and ritualistic prepara- 
tion for marriage. Values related to personal 
happiness, compatibility and companionship in 
marriage are strongly held by the higher status 
persons. The higher status persons in compari- 
son to the lower status persons could be expected 
to view cross-religious dating and marriage as 
having the potential of diminishing the strongly 


2C. C. North and P. Hatt, ‘‘Jobs and Occupations: A 
Popular Evaluation,’’ Opinion News, 9 (1947), pp. 3-13. 
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held values of marital compatibility and com- 
panionate relations. 

For the test of this hypothesis, age, sex, and 
religiosity were held constant. 

Family sociologists generally agree that 
women in comparison to men expect to and do 
gain their greatest satisfactions from home and 
family roles. Performance of occupational roles 
generally provide men with their greatest satis- 
factions. Due to these cultural differences re- 
garding marital role expectations, women should 
be! more concerned than men about marital condi- 
tions which may limit the degree of marital com- 
patibility which they expect to experience. Un- 
der these circumstances, the following hypothesis 
should be supported: 

3. Females have less favorable attitudes to- 
ward cross-religious dating and marriage than 
males. Age, status, and religiosity variables 
were controlled for the test of this hypothesis. 

Since the cross-religious dating item was in- 
cluded in the questionnaires completed by both 
high school and college students, comparisons 
could be made between the two age levels for 
attitudes toward cross-religious dating. 

Dating is more likely marriage-oriented for 
older students. If so, the various mate selection 
norms including religious endogamy should be 
considered more seriously by the older than 
younger students. Also, the membership and 
reference groups associated with high school 
age status may tend to weaken norms of the 
adult society. This may be specifically true of 
norms related to heterosexual behavior, court- 
ship, and marriage. Therefore, it was predicted 
that: 

4. College students have less favorable atti- 
tudes toward cross-religious dating than high 
school students. Sex, religiosity, farm residence 
or status level were used as control variables 
for testing this hypothesis. 

FINDINGS 

Chi-square and the associated coefficient of 
contingency were used to test the hypotheses. For 
tabular simplicity, only the favorable attitude 
frequencies and per cents are reported in Table 
I. Data are reported separately by age and sex 
groups and further cross-classified by high or 
low religiosity, farm residence, or high or 
low status for nonfarm students. Totals for the 
farm and the two socio-economic levels are re- 
ported in Tables I and II in the appropriate 
rows. Totals by high and low church 2 mn 
irrespective of the status or residence variable, 
are reported at the bottom of Tables I and II. 

Because of the small N for the college female 
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TABLE I. FAVORABLE ATTITUDES OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TOWARD CROSS- 
RELIGIOUS DATING AS CLASSIFIED BY FREQUENCY OF CHURCH ATTEND- 
ANCE AND FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE LEVELS 
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samples, the farm residence or status by church 
attendance cross-classification could not be car- 
ried out. Only totals by the occupation category 
levels are shown in Tables I and II. 

In Table III, the chi-square results are listed 
for the cell comparisons reported in Tables I 
and II. Sex differences are reported in the con- 
text of the paper. 

By Church Attendance. Chi-square results for 
the effects of religiosity (see total church) 
upon attitudes toward cross-religious dating were 


significant for high school boys and girls; C = 
.19 and .22 respectively. Attitudes toward cross- 
religious dating held by college men also showed 
the influence of the church attendance classifi- 
cation, C = .13. Almost identical percentages 
for favorability of attitudes woanl cross-reli- 
gious dating were found for college women who 
were in the high and low church attendance 
categories. However, it should be noted that 
only four college women were in the low church 
attendance and favorable attitude cell. 


TABLE II. FAVORABLE RESPONSES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TOWARD CROSS- 
RELIGIOUS DATING AND MARRIAGE AS CLASSIFIED BY FREQUENCY OF 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE AND FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE LEVELS 








Favorable Attitude Toward 
Cross-Religious Dating 


Frequency of 


Favorable Attitude Toward 
Cross-Religious Marriage 





hurch 
Attendance 


Father’s Occupation Males 


Females* Males Females* 
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N N N 
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(Total) 
High 19 
Low 6 


(Total) 37 
High 13 
Low 24 

(Total) 39 
High 15 
24 
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47 
54 


Nonfarm-high prestige 


Nonfarm-low prestige 


Low 
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19 
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11 
25 
32 
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91 
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* Data for females are not cross-tabulated by occupational level of fathers and levels of religiosity because of the 


small numbers of females expressing favorable attitudes. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICAL RESULTS FOR ANALYSES OF DATA SHOWN IN TABLES I AND II 








College Male Sample 





High School Sample 


Cross- Cross- 





Cross-Religious Dating Religious Religious 





Dating Marriage 





Males Females 
xX? xX? x3 xX? 





High-low total church comparisons 


High-low church comparisons within occupational levels 
Farm 
Nonfarm, high prestige 
Nonfarm, low prestige 


High-low total occupational comparisons 


4.014* 9.169t 


9 .800t 14.810f 


2.045 
7.401T 
4.480* 


472 
3.914* 
.974 


5.143* 
984 
6.414* 


3.056 


2.538 
4.089* 
1.364 


4.366* 342 


2.692 





* Indicates X?*<p<.05; ¢ Indicates X*<p<.01. 


When the percentages of favorable responses 
to cross-religious dating among students in the 
high and low church attendance levels within 
the three occupational categories were compared, 
the six comparisons for high school students and 
two of the three comparisons for college males 
produced results in the predicted direction. Only 
the farm-reared college males displayed a re- 
verse pattern, but the difference was nonsignifi- 
cant. Four of the eight comparisons were sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level. The C 
values ranged from .20 to .27. 

These data offered considerable support for 
the hypothesis that attitudes toward cross-reli- 
gious dating are inversely related to frequency of 
church attendance for both sexes at the high 
school level and for college males. 

The hypothesis for the inverse relationship 
between attitudes toward cross-religious mar- 
riage and religiosity was supported for the col- 
lege male sample, C = .19. Comparisons be- 
tween the high and low church attendance cate- 
gories within the two nonfarm status levels also 
produced significant results in the expected di- 
rections; C = .28 and .25. A nonsignificant 
difference between the two religiosity levels 
was observed for the farm-reared college men. 
The religiosity classification of college women 
for attitudes toward cross-religious marriage 
failed to produce a significant difference. Again, 
church attendance appeared to be highly skewed 
for college women. 

These findings gave support to the hypothesis 
that there is an inverse relationship between re- 
ligiosity and attitudes toward cross-religious 
marriage for the nonfarm college male sample, 
but did not support this hypothesis for the col- 
lege female sample. 

By Fathers’ Occupational Prestige Levels. 
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When total nonfarm, high-low status compari- 
sons were made for attitudes toward cross- 
religious dating, differences for high school and 
college males and females were all in the ex- 
pected direction. Larger percentages of lower 
status students had favorable attitudes, but only 
one comparison was significant. The statistically 
reliable result was observed for the high school 
male comparison, C = .16. 

Status level, frequency of church attendance 
and other measures of religiosity are frequently 
directly related to one another.* For the present 
samples, the socio-economic levels of the stu- 
dents’ families of orientation interacted in a 
consistent manner with level of religiosity. 
Among the nonfarm high school male and fe- 
male and college male samples, higher percent- 
ages of favorable responses occurred in every case 
in the low status—low religiosity cells. With 
religiosity held constant, consistent differences 
in support of the hypothesis were still observed. 
Among high and low status students who were 
in the high religiosity cells, larger percentages 
of favorable attitudes were found for the low 
status students. Similarly, differences between 
high and low status students in the low reli- 
giosity cells were in the predicted direction. 

In general, the findings supported the hy- 
pothesis that apart from the confounding in- 
fluence of religiosity, status appears to have an 
influence on attitudes toward cross-religious 
dating and marriage for both sexes and at both 
age levels. 

By Sex. The data clearly supported the hy- 
pothesis that males were more favorably oriented 
toward cross-religious dating and marriage than 

*See L. G. Burchinal, ‘‘Some Social Status Criteria and 


Church Membership and Church Attendance,’’ Journal of 
Social Psychology, 49 (1959), pp. 53-64. 
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females. At the high school level, in five of the 
six cell comparisons based on farm or status 
and religiosity controls for attitudes toward 
cross-religious dating, a larger percentage of 
boys gave favorable responses. However, some 
of the differences were small. When the totals 
for all high school males and females were 
compared, the result approached significance, 
Y< 20. 

Among college males and females, a larger 
percentage of males had favorable attitudes 
toward cross-religious dating and marriage for 
each occupational classification for the two levels 
of religiosity and for the total sample. For 
attitudes toward cross-religious dating, P < .01; 
for attitudes toward cross-religious marriage, 
P < .001; both results were for total sample 
comparisons. 

By Age for Attitudes Toward Cross-Religious 
Dating. Limitations of the anaylsis associated 
with possible social differences among samples 
of high school and college students were par- 
tially overcome by comparing male high school 
and college responses for similar church attend- 
ance and farm residence or status level cells. 
When this was done, high school males had 
larger percentages of favorable responses than 
college males in all six categories. The results 
for the total group of males was P < .01. Re- 
sponses for high school and college females also 
supported the hypothesis although the degree of 
control used for the male comparisons could not 
be obtained. The chi-square for the comparison 
of all high school and college girls was P < 
.001. High school girls also had more favorable 
attitudes toward cross-religious dating than col- 
lege girls within each of the three occupational 
categories and the two levels of religiosity. 


DISCUSSION 

Data have been presented which generally 
supported the four hypotheses, each of which 
was tested under a high degree of control on 
related independent variables. The findings sug- 
gest that sex, age level, religiosity and status 
of the family of orientation may interact to 
produce effects on the dependent attitudinal 
variables, but that each independent variable to 
some degree retains an effect when the others 
are controlled. Reference group theory offers a 
basis for theorizing about the manner in which 
these variables are related to the measured atti- 
tude expressions. 

One of the cardinal points of reference group 
theory is that individuals acquire their norms 
or values from groups with which they identify. 
No data were obtained in the present study to 
empirically establish the respondents reference 
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groups. However, age levels, sex, religiosity, 
and status levels may be taken as indices of refer- 
ence groups which may have relevance for in- 
terpreting and generalizing the results of this 
investigation. 

In addition to the assumption that the several 
independent variables can be used as operations 
of reference groups, another assumption must be 
made in order to link the operationa! inde- 
pendent variables to the attitudinal measures. 
This assumption is that the requirement for 
adhering to the religious endogamous norm 
varies among the groups with which the re- 


.spondents have an opportunity to identify. 


Strong adherence to the norms of religiously 
endogamous marriage should be expected for 
female, ‘college age level, higher status, and 
church related reference groups. If so, individ- 
uals in these membership (and presumed ref- 
erence) groups should be expected to less fre- 
quently endorse favorable attitudes toward cross- 
religious dating and marriage. Restated as a 
general hypothesis, the rclationship between 
reference group indices and attitude expressions 
becomes: norm acceptance varies directly with 
the saliency of the norm in one’s reference (or 
membership) groups. 

If the four hypotheses are taken as alternate 
operational hypotheses for the more general 
hypothesis stated above, considerable support 
was found for the general hypothesis. Eleven 
of the twenty-one comparisons for attitudes to- 
ward cross-religious dating which were tested 
statistically were significant. Eight more results 
were in the predicted direction. Two nonsig- 
nificant results were contrary to the predicted 
direction. Seventeen of the eighteen comparisons 
which were not tested statistically were in the 
predicted direction. Only three of the total of 
thirty-nine comparisons for attitudes toward 
cross-religious dating were not in the predicted 
direction. Four of the eight differences for at- 
titudes toward cross-religious marriage which 
were tested produced statistically reliable dif- 
ferences. Two more results were in the expected 
direction. Nonpredicted differences were ob- 
served for the three comparisons which were not 
tested statistically. Only two of the differences for 
the eleven comparisons for attitudes toward cross- 
religious marriage were not in the expected di- 
rection. Of the total of fifty tests made for pre- 
dicted differences between assumed religious 
endogamy norm saliency in respondents’ mem- 
bership (and presumed reference) groups and 
the respondents’ attitudes toward cross-religious 
dating and marriage, only five comparisons 
showed a reversal in the predicted pattern. 

Generally, one of the weaknesses of the study 
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of correlates of attitudes is that one frequently 
has little opportunity to test the validity of the 
attitude responses. In the present case, it must 
be assumed that persons who exhibited a posi- 
tive attitude toward cross-religious dating or 
marriage are more likely to date and perhaps 
marry across religious faiths than are persons 
who exhibited negative attitudes scent cross- 
religious dating and marriage. Some additional 
data were available to test the value of the re- 
sults of the present study for predicting the 
relationships between age or status levels and 
attitudes toward cross-religious dating or mar- 
riage with the actual incidence of cross-religious 
marriage. These data are the rates of cross- 
religious marriages, in Iowa, for the years 1953- 
1957 as derived from Iowa vital statistics data.‘ 
When the cross-religious marriages which oc- 
curred during this interval were classified by 
ages of brides, less religious homogamy was 
found among couples in which the brides were 
of high school or immediately post-high school 
age than among those brides who were in their 
twenties at the time of marriage. These ob- 
servational data confirm the difference in atti- 
tudes found between the high school and col- 
lege students included in the present study. The 
cross-religious marriage data for Iowa also 
showed that cross-religious marriage rates were 
inversely related to the social status levels of the 
grooms’ occupations. The attitude responses of 

* Preliminary analyses of the relationships between ages of 
brides, farm or nonfarm employment of the grooms, and the 


prestige levels of the grooms’ occupations to cross-religious 


marriage rates in Iowa from 1953 to 1957 have been reported 


at the American Sociological Society meeting, Chicago, IIli- 


nois, September, 1959. 


NATIONAL FAMILY 


“The National Family Life Foundation is a 
service agency for national organizations which 
contribute, in terms of their own specific activi- 
ties or program emphases, to the strengthening 
of family life. It will provide financial support 
for research and demonstration projects, the 
need for which has been indicated. It will serve 
as a source of information about program, re- 
search, and materials, and upon request will con- 
vene groups with joint concerns in the same pro- 
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the higher and lower status high school and col- 
lege students are consistent with the observa- 
tional data. 


SUMMARY 


When religiosity, age, and farm residence or 
nonfarm social status levels were controlled, 
boys exhibited more favorable attitudes toward 
cross-religious dating and marriage than girls. 
Within controls on frequency of church attend- 
ance, sex, and farm residence or social status, 
high school students endorsed favorable re- 
sponses toward cross-religious dating more fre- 
quently than college students. The inverse re- 
lation between frequency of church attendance 
and attitudes toward cross-religious dating gen- 
erally held for high school males and females 
aud for college males. The inverse relation be- 
tween frequency of church attendance and atti- 
toward cross-religious marriage also held 
for college males. Differences in attitudes to- 
wird cross-religious dating and marriage asso- 
ciated. with social status were also more pro- 
nounced for the male than female samples. 

Results were more frequently significant, or, 
if nonsignificant, results generally showed larger 
differences in the expected direction for analyses 
of male data. Thcse results suggested that status 
or religious membership or rcicrence groups are 
subordinate to sex and age membership or ref- 
erence groups in influencing females’ acceptance 
of the religious endogamous norm. 

A general hypothesis—norm acceptance varies 
directly with the saliency of the norm in one’s 
reference groups—was formulated to organize 
the results of the numerous analyses. 


tudes 
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gram areas. It will help bring into focus the 
contribution of various program approaches to 
problem areas and to point up the applicability 
of research findings to current programs on state, 
regional and national levels. 

The Foundation will not carry on any direct 
service program of its own.” The Foundation’s 
address is: 225 West 27th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 
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Crises and the Effective Utilization 
of Contraception 


NICHOLAS BABCHUK, University of Nebraska 
AND 
ANGELO LaCOGNATA, Michigan State University 


Tuis report explores the relationship between 
fertility performance and family crises. It seeks 
to test the hypothesis that crises in the social 
environment will decrease the effective utiliza- 
tion of contraception. The hypothesis is sug- 
gested by Mishler and Westoff in a research 
proposal on social-psychological factors affecting 
fertility.1 They state: “The possibility of crises 
in the social environment, that is, a life situa- 
tion in which natural or unnatural crises and 
cataclysms have become a ‘routine’ part of the 
environment in the sense that they are ever- 
present as actuality or threat will decrease the 
psychological availability of contraception.’”* 

A crisis introduces an “‘unsteadying” element 
into the environment which bears unfavorably 
upon the interpersonal relations between the 
husband and wife. To illustrate, if the husband 
loses his job, this precipitates, for both the hus- 
band and wife, relatively acute recurring eco- 
nomic anxieties that are tied in with paying the 
rent or meeting payments on an appliance as 
well as with less acute but persistent anxieties 
related to buying day-by-day necessities. Thus 
the interpersonal relations between spouses be- 
comes subject to greater stress since there exists 
the possibility of more numerous points of dis- 
agreement and mutual antagonism. It is dubious 
that the couple can profit by learning from such 
experiences. If anything, troubles compound 
troubles and become reference points that con- 
tribute to further misunderstanding and antago- 
nism.* 

There is reason to believe that mutual accepta- 
bility in the relationship between husband and 
wife may be functionally related to effective 
utilization of contraception. Mutual acceptability 
can be manifest in many different ways, as in 
communication or sexual behavior. Thus, spouses 
who communicate over a wide range of topics 

1 Elliot G. Mishler and Charles F. Westoff, ‘‘A Proposal 
for Research on Social Psychological Factors Affecting Fer- 
tility: Concepts and Hypothesis,’’ Current Research in Human 
Fertility, New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1955, 121-150, 

3[bid., p. 144, “Effective utilization of contraception’’ 
is equivalent to ‘‘psychological availability of contraception’’ 
as employed by Mishler and Westoff. 

8 This point is suggested by Earl L. Koos, ‘‘Class Differ- 
ences in Family Reaction to Crises,’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 12 (February, 1950), 77-78. 
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may be more likely to utilize contraceptives 
effectively than couples who communicate over 
a narrower range of topics. Crises would restrict 
the quality of communication. Similarly, the 
greater the mutual sexual adjustment, the more 
likely the effective utilization of contraception. 
Thus, crises are more likely to weaken mutual 
acceptability of established relationships.t To 
summarize, a crisis is likely to create an anxiety 
in either or both of the spouses that otherwise 
would not exist and makes mutual adjustment 
more difficult, communication less effective, and 
increases the probability of erratic behavior. 
Thus contraceptives wili not be used as con- 
sistently or effectively. Furthermore, if the couple 
are subject concurrently to more than one crisis, 
or are subject more frequently to crises, the 
probability that contraceptives will not be used 
effectively will increase. 

The utilization (or availability) of contra- 
ception has been studied from a number of 
vantage points. Foremost are studies that demon- 
strate that the use of birth control measures vary 
in terms of such factors as income, age, and edu- 
cation.’ They have shown, for example, that 
differences in types, frequency, and effectiveness 
of contraceptive methods are related to the edu- 
cational achievement of the subjects. The sources 
from which subjects derive information on con- 
traception and the motivational aspects of utiliz- 
ing contraception have also been studied. 


PROCEDURE AND METHOD 


In the present inquiry the impact of crises on 
the effective utilization of contraception was 


* This discussion borrows heavily from Mishler and West- 
off, op. cit., 142-146, 

5 Cf. Marie Kopp, Birth Control in Practice, New York: 
Robert McBride «nd Company, 1944; Raymond Pearl, Natu 
ral History of Copulation, New’ York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939; Regina K. Stix, and Frank Notestein, Controlled 
Fertility, Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1940; 
John W. Riley and Matilda Riley, ‘‘The Use of Various 
Methods of Contraception,’’ American Sociological Review, 
5 (1940), 890-902; Gilbert W. Beebe, Contraception and 
Fertility in the South Appalachians, Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins-Company, 1942; Clyde Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, 
“Résumé of the Indianapolis Study of Social and Psycho- 
logical Factors Affecting Fertility,’’ in Joseph Spengler and 
Otis Duncan, Editors, Demographic Analysis, Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1956, 256-271. 
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studied through content analysis of records of 
an affiliate of the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America situated in a large metropolitan 
community in the Northeast. During the fall of 
1958, the professional social-work staff of this 
agency had culled from their records 55 pa- 
tients whom they classified as failure cases. A 
“failure’’ case was defined as a patient who, 
during the time she was using dinically pre- 
scribed contraceptives, had one or more un- 
planned children. A cursory examination of ap- 
proximately one-half of the 55 cases suggested 
that in several cases an unusual or cataclysmic 
event had taken place in the family environment 
antecedent to having an unplanned child (e.g., 
husband unemployed, husband became ill). In 
still other cases, the records showed that one of 
the marriage partners exhibited considerable anx- 
iety or both spouses viewed their situation as 
being problematic. Cases of this type indicated a 
state of chronic crisis or stress in the family situ- 
ation. The following materials from the files of 
failure cases as recorded by the case workers are 
illustrative. 


Case 1. Patient cannot afford to have more chil- 
dren. Both husband and wife are very anxious 
about (not) having any more. Patient very ner- 
vous due to her worry about pregnancy; patient 
very nervous—under care of doctor—has had bad 
headaches. Husband still ill. Patient is the only 
one working. Getting some financial assistance. Pa- 
tient unable to pay for (contraceptive) supplies. 

Case 2, Patient says she has never had any sex- 
ual response. Her husband doesn’t know about 
this, although during her last pregnancy she re- 
fused to let him kiss her. Patient is gaining in- 
sight and is aware that she had a strict upbringing. 
Patient learned from her father that sex is “nasty 
and dirty” and that marriage is an undesirable 
state. Couple have very little communication, at 
least in the sexual area. 

Case 3. Patient wants to postpone pregnancies. 
Patient has great anxiety about unplanned preg- 
nancies. Has never used any contraceptives. Hus- 
band ill last summer and couple unable to pay for 
last delivery. Patient wanted to talk to doctor about 
her lack of desire for intercourse. 


These cases suggest denotatively how the con- 
cept of “‘crises’” was viewed in the present 
analysis.* The fact that the patients had had an 


6 The concepts of ‘‘crises’’ and ‘‘trouble’’ have been 
treated in a comparable manner in sociology, Koos, for ex- 
ample, characterizes ‘‘trouble’’ as ‘‘situations outside the 
normal pattern of life-situations which create a sharpened in- 
security or which block the usual patterns of action and call 
for new ones."’ See: Earl L, Koos, Families in Trouble, New 
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unplanned pregnancy de facto indicated the ‘‘de- 
crease in the psychological availability of con- 
traception.” 

At the time of this inquiry, the 55 failure 
cases were selected by the case workers from 
monthly statistics sheets and represented part of 
the agencies’ active patients. These cases repre- 
sented failures occurring within a relatively brief 
period of time. Of critical importance in this 
study was the fact that (of this patient-failure 
group) comments such as those cited above 
had been entered into the files prior to their 
having the unplanned pregnancies. This made 
it possible to evaluate the record of the patient 
failure in the light of a crises or noncrises con- 
text without regard to subsequent fertility per- 
formance. 

A close examination of the cases showed that 
many of the patients had been clients of the 
agency over an eighteen-year span. Informa- 
tion, such as income, gathered in the early 
1940's was not comparable to the data on pa- 
tients more recently affiliated with the agency. 
Records were not always brought up to date. 
Yet the 55 failure cases were currently active 
in the program of the agency. In order to insure 
greater comparability between records it was 
decided to limit the study to patients who had 
become affiliated with the agency in the period 
1954 through 1957.” This reduced the sample 
from 55 to 33. To test the hypothesis that crises 
were related to a decrease in the effective utiliza- 
tion of contraception (patient failures), the 33 
failure cases were compared with a random se- 
lection of 33 nonfailure cases that had become 
affiliated with the agency in the same time 
period. The nonfailure group was selected with 
the aid of a table of ws sa numbers. The 
failure cases constituted the ‘‘experimental 
group,” the nonfailure cases the “control 
group.” Abstracted from the case records was 
such information as age of spouses, date of in- 
take, occupation of husband, income, home and 
family situation, source of referral to agency, 





York: King’s Crown Press, 1946, p. 91. Eliot characterizes 
“‘crises’’ as ‘‘the state of affairs in which the habitual be- 
havior patterns, personal and cultural, are suddenly inade- 
quate to the resolution of tensions in the situation.’’ See 
Thomas D. Eliot, ‘‘The Bereaved Family,’’ in Judson T. 
Landis and Mary G. Landis, Readings in Marriage and the 
Family, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952, p. 288. 

™The 55 cases were failure cases as indicated by tally 
sheets in the period from January 1, 1958, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. The patients became pregnant in this pe- 
riod. As noted, however, the intake date for these patients 
was in the period from 1954 through 1957, The same time 
period was used in drawing a sample of nonfailure cases 
discussed later in the report. 
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number of pregnancies, ages and sex of living 
children, whether there were any unplanned 
children, and information on types of contra- 
ceptives used and the frequency and length of 
time of their use. 


RESULTS 


An 4 difference between the failure 
and nonfailure groups was in the quantity of 
information available; generally, more informa- 
tion was entered into the files of the failure pa- 
tients. Significantly, the patients in the failure 
group were more likely to be functioning in a 
crises environment than the nonfailure patients. 
The difference proved to be significant at the 5 
per cent level i ctblene, using the chi-square 
technique as shown in Table I. In the failure 
group, three times as many cases (nine) had 
acute problems as compared with the nonfailure 
group (three). These problems were more likely 
to be of a sexual nature, as illustrated in Cases 
4 and 5. 


Case 4, Patient had difficult early sexual adjust- 
ment. She gets little enjoyment from intercourse. 
Tried to have her (patient) discuss her marriage 
as she is not happy. Apparently husband and wife 
have not been able to establish communication 
with each other. Over-all report shows much mari- 
tal friction between husband and wife. There is 
considerable difference in educational standards and 
religious habits between spouses. 

Case 5, Couple do not want more children for 
financial reasons. Patient has been afraid to come 
earlier (to agency). Husband upset by use of with- 
drawal. Patient now using diaphram. Patient has 
pain on intercouse—she finds it uncomfortable and 
thinks she may have “growth” in vagina. Husband 
now unemployed. 


There was evidence that the failure group were 
also more likely to have multiple troubles (e.g., 
patient has sexual problem and husband is un- 
employed) ; on the other hand, most of the non- 
failure group records did not indicate problems. 
And, in those cases where there was a problem 
for the nonfailure patient it was usually in a 
single area only. This problem might be an acute 
one for the patient but, nonetheless, it was a 
problem in only a single area. Nonfailure cases 
6 and 7 are of this type. 


Case 6. Patient advised not to have additional 
pregnancies due to hypertension. Patient feels fam- 
ily is large enough. 

Case 7. Psychiatrist has advised patient against 
pregnancies. 
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TABLE I. CRISES OR LACK OF “RISES 
RELATED TO PATIENT FAILURE 





Non- 
Failure 





Patient 
Failure 


Totals 





19 
14 


33 


Crises Indicated 
No Crises Indicated 





Total 


05> P>.02 





X?=3.92 


There was only one case with acute multiple 
problems in the nonfailure group, Case 8 below. 


Case 8. Patient doesn’t desire any more children. 
She didn’t understand nor have confidence in the 
use of a diaphram. She has great difficulty in her 
marriage mainly centering around her husband's ex- 
cessive drinking and gambling. It is apparent that 
both are using the children for their own emo- 
tional needs. 


Other comparisons between the two groups 
revealed many similarities. For example, the rec- 
ords indicated that previous to coming to the 
agency, the patients used comparable contracep- 
tive techniques (condoms, rhythm, withdrawal, 
and douche). Furthermore, the groups, when 
considered as a whole, were similar in number 
of different types of contraceptives used. Infor- 
mation on income also showed the groups to be 
comparable. 

There were, however, a number of significant 
differences between the two samples. For ex- 
ample, in the nonfailure group there were only 
three Negro cases while there were nine Ne- 
groes in the failure group. This difference 
proved to be statistically significant. 

There was a marked difference between the 
two samples in the manner in which they became 
acquainted with the agency. In the case of the 
nonfailure group, source of referral was often 
through primary contact, mainly a relative or 
friend who was or had been a patient in the 
clinic, On the other hand, contact for the failure 
patient was more frequently established by a 
doctor, minister, nurse, a social worker, or other 
such persons who functioned in an institution- 
alized professional capacity. Some patients came 
to the agency through an impersonal medium 
(e.g., literature distributed by the organization). 
Those introduced to the agency either by some 
one acting in a professioual capocity or through 
an impersonal medium were classitied 9s being 
influenced by a secondary contact. ‘Lable IL. ww 
that the failure group ws more likely . sc! 
the services of the agency on ihe basis of sec 
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TABLE II. SOURCE OF REFERRAL AS 
RELATED TO PATIENT FAILURE 








Non- 
Failure 


Patient 
Failure 


Primary Contact 15 23 
Secondary Contact 18 10 


33 


Totals 





38 
28 





Total 33 66 


X?= 3.96 





05> P>.02 


ondary contacts, the nonfailure group was more 
likely to seek the services of the agency on the 
basis of primary contacts. These data connote 
that persons who were influenced through a pri- 
mary contact were not only strongly motivated 
to acquire contraceptive information but were 
also effective in using it. The failure patient 
was often a person introduced to knowledge of 
contraception by others who thought it was 
“good for her’’ to have such knowledge. Sub- 
sequently, her motivation to utilize contracep- 
tives was different from the nonfailure patients. 
To elaborate, patients who came to the clinic on 
the recommendation of personal friends had dis- 
cussed contraception with such persons and were 
ew to utilize contraceptive techniques 
efore coming to the agency. Thus, source of 
referral appeared to be indirectly predictive of 
the intensity of the motivation of the patient to 
use contraception. This fact becomes all the more 
important since the major responsibility for the 
effective utilization of contraception rests with 
the patient rather than her husband (invariably, 
the diaphragm was the contraceptive used and 
hence the wife is the “critical” person). Since 
the failure patients were more likely to have 
been “talked into” visiting the clinic by some- 
one acting more or less impersonally and from 
superordinate position, their desire for such 
knowledge and there predisposition to use it 
once they received it was questionable. 

The relationship between secondary contact 
and patient failure, however, requires qualifi- 
cation. Several of the failure patients who came 
on their own to the agency or who were referred 
by a minister or medical doctor had quite dif- 
ferent information entered into their records 
than those who were referred to the agency by 
a settlement clinic or public health nurse. Clinic 
referrals were from a low socio-economic level 
and their records indicated serious interpersonal 
problems; those who were sent by a minister or 
who came to the agency of their own accord 
were from a higher socio-economic level and had 
less serious problems or no problems at all. For 
example, one such failure patient referred by a 
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minister had the following information in her 
file: 
Case 9. Couple had known each other for five 
years and were engaged for two years. They want 
to postpone family until husband finishes college. 


Thus, persons influenced by a secondary contact 
but coming from a high socio-economic level 
have less serious problems and appear to be 
highly motivated to seek and effectively utilize 
contraceptive information.* 

While patients using the services of the clinic 
represented different socio-economic levels, the 
majority (both failure and nonfailure) were 
from the lowest socio-economic groups. In some 
cases the current low socio-economic levels of 
the patient’s family was temporary. Illustrative 
would be the family where the wife was em- 
ployed while her husband was finishing his 
schooling. Such patients were far more likely 
to be nonfailures and, in the event that they had 
failed, were unlikely to have records showing 
problems or acute problems. Similarly, patients 
from higher socio-economic groups manifested 
fewer crises. More commonly, the failure cases 
came from the more impoverished socio-econom- 
ic level. This group seemed to be plagued with 
economic problems which were chronic. In 
addition, these people were more likely to have 
intrafamilial difficulties and/or other problems. 
Whether chronic economic difficulties precipi- 
tated interpersonal difficulties for the failure 
group more frequently than for the nonfailure 
group could not be ascertained from the records; 
but the thesis that an environment fraught with 
difficulties increases the likelihood of further 
difficulties seems plausible. A greater number 
of crises coupled with a ‘‘persistent crises’ ap- 
peared to be related to a more careless use of 
contraceptives and subsequent failure by the 
patient. 

For the most part, failure patients had a larger 
number of children than did the nonfailure 
group although the difference between groups 
was not substantial. Also, patient failures were 
somewhat younger than their nonfailure counter- 
parts. 


DIscUSSION AND SUMMARY 


The results of this study must be considered 
to be tentative and suggestive. The number of 


8 This conclusion is consistent with the information which 
showed that Negro patients were more likely to be failures 
than white patients. The Negro patients were often referred 
to the agency by persons in their institutional role, possibly 
because these Negroes were beset by problems. They were also 
more likely to come from a low socio-economic class as 
indicated by income and education. 
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cases in the study was small. Also, this inquiry 
was a secondary analysis of data. Whatever bias 
entered into the collection of the failure cases, 
however, was probably in operation for the non- 
failure group as well. The study does show that 
a relationship exists between crises and the effec- 
tive utilization of contraceptives. Crises appeared 
to precipitate anxiety in either or both of the 
spouses, which made mutual adjustment more 
difficult, communication less effective, and in- 
creased the probability of erratic behavior. 


Among the problems which often appeared in 
the records were those of a sexual nature. 
Patient-failures not only had sexual problems 
but other problems as well, and often one of 
these would be an acute problem, In those in- 
stances where the nonfailure patients had prob- 
lems, they were often of a type to be found 
among several of the failure patients who were 
introduced impersonally to the agency but who 
evidently represented a higher or potentially 
higher socio-economic level. 


Premarital Sex Adjustments, Social Class, and 
Associated Behaviors* 


EUGENE J. KANIN, Purdue University 


SEXUAL experience is a cogent variable that 
can be expected to exert influence, either subtly 
and/or conspicuously, on many facets of human 
activity. In a recent paper attention was drawn 
to the possible influence of premarital sexual 
behavior with spouse on immediate postmarital 
behaviors, both sexual and nonsexual.! It was 
found, for example, that couples with premarital 
coital experience, when contrasted with sexually 
uninitiated couples, were least likely to formalize 
the immediate postmarital period with a-honey- 
moon trip and least inclined to employ contra- 
ception.? Along with these behaviors other pos- 
sible consequences were noted, such as the re- 
poe greater sexual satisfaction during the 

oneymoon for the sexually experienced.* In 
this paper an attempt will be made to see 
whether certain premarital behaviors, in both 
the sexual and nonsexual realms, are similarly 
related. Of crucial importance to such an anal- 
ysis is the variable of social class. Other studies,‘ 
having demonstrated the significance of this 
variable for an understanding of sexual be- 


* Grateful appreciation is expressed to Dr. Edward Z. 
Dager for his helpful. suggestions and criticisms of the 
manuscript. 

1 Eugene J. Kanin and David H. Howard, ‘‘Postmarital 
Consequences of Premarital Sex Adjustments,’’ American So- 
ciological Review, 23 (Ottober, 1958), pp. 556-562. 

2 Ibid., pp. 558-559. 

3 Ibid., pp. 561-562. 

4See Winston Ehrmann, Premarital Dating Behavior, New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1959; Alfred C. Kinsey et al., 
Sexual Behavior in The Human Male, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1948, and Sexual Behavior in The Human Fe- 
male, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953; August B. 
Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1949. 
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havior, prompt its inclusion here, both to guard 
against spurious relationships and to further ex- 
amine its impact on erotic activity. 

One hundred and ninety women, wives of 
students residing in three housing units on a 
midwestern university campus, composed the 
universe of subjects for this study. After each 
subject was personally contacted and briefly in- 
formed about the nature of the study, she was 
requested to complete a four-page schedule. 
Anonymity of response was guaranteed.’ Only 
13 cases were lost because of lack of coopera- 
tion, inability to make contact, and incomplete 
responding. The remaining 177 schedules con- 
stitute the data for this study. Briefly, it can be 
noted that these women compose a group rather 
recently married (mean years of marriage 4.3), 
above average in education (mean years of col- 
lege education 2.5 for the wives and 3.1 for the 
husbands), and largely Protestant (96 per 
cent). 


PREMARITAL INTIMACY AND 
PREMARITAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Of the 177 married women studied, 77 (43.5 
per cent) indicated premarital coitus with 
spouse. The social class* breakdown by degree 
of premarital intimacy was striking. The upper- 
middle class women reported the smallest inci- 


5See Kanin and Howard, of. cit., p. 557 for technique 
employed. 

6 See Ibid., p. 557 for method employed to establish social 
class. Of the 171 women whose social class could be deter- 
mined, 13.5 per cent fell into the lower class, 45.0 per cent 
into the middle class, and 41.5 per cent into the upper-middle 
class. 
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dence of premarital coitus, 31.0 per cent; the 
middle: class female came next with 41.6 per 
cent, and the highest incidence was reported by 
the lower class female, 82.5 per cent. The social 
status of the male was not in itself significantly 
associated with any type of premarital sex be- 
havior. 

The first of the behaviors of the premarital 
period hypothesized as being influenced by pre- 
marital coital experience concerns types of pre- 
marital consultation. The premarital physical ex- 
amination of the female might conceivably be 
one such type of consultation so influenced. 
That is, the unmarried woman with premarital 
coitus might feel reluctant to submit to a physi- 
cal examination, believing that her nonvirginal 
condition would be discovered. However, data 
do not support this hypothesis. Approximately 
62 per cent of both the initiated and the uniniti- 
ated females report undergoing such an exam- 
ination. It is possible, of course, that nonvirgin 
females aaa the family physician, Nonethe- 
less, a variable which was found significantly 
associated with premarital physical examinations 
was social class. A majority of the middle class 
women, 77 per cent, reported an examination 
in contrast to 46 per cent of the upper-middle 
class and 44 per cent of the lower class women 
(P < .001). From these results it seems that this 
type of premarital consultation receives its great- 


est support from the middle class female. 
To seek omar counseling on sex matters 


could also be considered as possibly influenced 
by the degree of premarital sex experience. The 
sexually experienced female probably feels most 
adjusted sexually—or at least initiated—and 
hence, comparatively speaking, does not con- 
sider herself in need of such counseling. Our 
findings show that only 79 (45 per cent) of the 
wives sought counseling with ‘‘specialists”’ or 
professionally trained people (these were re- 
stricted to physicians and clergymen for our 
respondents). Parental advice and college classes 
were not considered ‘‘counseling.” A breakdown 
of the total respondents by degree of sexual 
experience indicates that consulting a profes- 
sional for sex counseling is most frequently re- 
ported by the sexually inexperienced rather than 
the experienced woman, 57 per cent and 29 per 
cent, respectively (P < .001). A classification by 
the type of counselors consulted indicates that the 
inexperienced female preferred the physician, 
68 per cent, rather than the clergyman, 32 per 
cent, while the experienced female resorted to 
the physician and clergyman in about the same 
degree, 55 per cent and 45 per cent, respectively 
(P < .05). It is probable that these differences 
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merely reflect the fact that the sexually uniniti- 
ated female consults the agent she believes most 
apt to give adequate information concerning such 
matters as sex behavior and contraception—in 
our society, the physician. No significant associa- 
tion was found between social class and sex coun- 
seling. 

Since sexual involvement is posited as a gen- 
eral basis which may deter the female from 
premarital sex counseling, it could be further 
hypothesized that those females most successful 
in their premarital erotic involvements, i.e., 
those who experience orgasm, would be espe- 
cially prone not to seek advice concerning sex 
matters: Our findings do, in fact, show that the 
initiated female with orgasm experience (N = 
45) tends less frequently to resort to a profes- 
sional for sex counseling, 27 per cent, when 
compared to the initiated female (N = 32) who 
lacks orgasm experience, 38 per cent. Although 
these findings are in the expected direction, they 
are not statistically significant. 

The length of the period of exclusive dating 
could be thought of as a factor influenced by 
premarital sexual behavior. Although Burgess 
and Wallin did not find premarital intercourse 
with spouse related to the length of time the 
couples had “‘gone steady,’’ they did find coitus 
“somewhat more characteristic of the engage- 
ments of longer duration.’’’ In the present study, 
employing the single category “length of exclu- 
sive dating with spouse,” which includes both 
“going steady” and the engagement period, it 
was found that couples without coital experi- 
ence (N= 100) tended to report the more 
prolonged periods of exclusive dating, while 
couples with a coital history (N = 77) char- 
acteristically indicated comparatively short pe- 
riods of exclusive dating, mean number of 
months being 23.9 and 15.7, respectively 
(C.R. = 3.5). 

This relationship between coitus with spouse 
and the shorter spans of exclusive dating ap- 
pears to be a functional one. Table I, containing 
the mean number of months of exclusive dating 
by social class and level of intimacy, shows that 
within each class the group with coitus reports 
a mean period of dating of less duration than 
does the group with no coital history. 

That pairs with intercourse experience should 
be characterized by shorter periods of dating is 
plausible on several grounds. Pregnancy or the 
fear of pregnancy could help hasten the wedding 
day for a considerable number of couples. For 


TErnest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and 
Marriage, New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953, pp. 335. 
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TABLE I. MEAN NUMBER OF MONTHS OF 
EXCLUSIVE DATING WITH SPOUSE, BY LEVEL 
OF PREMARITAL INTIMACY AND 
SOCIAL CLASS OF WIFE 








Total Re- 
spondents 
(N=171) 


24.3 
19.6 
13.1 


Premarital No 
Coitus Coitus 
(N=73) (N=98) 


26.6 
24.6 
18.5 


Social Class 





Upper-Middle-class 
Middle class 
Lower class 


19.5 
16.4 
12.2 





some pairs the occurrence of sexual intercourse 
might singularly signify the attainment of pair 
adjustment and complete emotional involvement, 
rendering a subsequent prolongation of court- 
ship redundant. Furthermore, anxieties concern- 
ing male exploitation and the possible degenera- 
tion of the courtship relationship to a lover- 
mistress status, fear of discovery of premarital 
coitus and subsequent stigma, or feelings of 
guilt, could motivate pair members to abbreviate 
their insecure courtship periods. Lastly, our more 
rebellious pairs, the sexually precocious, could 
be expected to manifest a comparable noncon- 
formity with respect to the length of the period 
of exclusive dating, that is, a shorter period.* 

Table I also strongly suggests a class cul- 
tural norm pattern with respect to the length of 
exclusive dating. It will be noted that the upper- 
middle class females report the longest period 
of dating and the lower class members report 
the briefest, with the middle class females inter- 
mediate.® Even for the class segments reporting 
coitus the shorter periods do not result in a uni- 
form level. Rather, the shorter periods still main- 
tain themselves in the same hierarchical order 
as was observed for the classes irrespective of 
intercourse. Hence, upper-middle class females 
with intercourse still report a mean dating pe- 
riod exceeding that of the middle class females 
with intercourse, and so on. 

One may speculate about the frequency of 

8 Although the arguments presented here utilize coitus as 
the independent variable and the length of exclusive dating 
as the dependent variable, this does not preclude the exist- 
ence of the reversed situation, namely, premarital coitus as 


the dependent variable and the length of exclusive dating the 
independent variable. However, our concern here is with the 
former possibility." 

®No relationship existed between the social class of the 
male and length of exclusive dating. This perhaps is a re- 
flection of the relatively greater dominance »f the female 
during the courtship period. She is probably the pair member 
who exerts the greatest influence on matters concerned with 
the wedding, in this case the date. Obviously, she is also the 
pair member who is most influenced by sexual experience. 
See Burgess and Wallin, op. cit., pp. 269-271; August B. 
Hollingshead, ‘‘Marital Status and Wedding Behavior,’’ Mar- 
riage and Family Living, 14 (November, 1952), pp. 308-311, 
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activity at the various levels of premarital inti- 
macy in telation to the proximity of marriage. 
It was hypothesized, first, that couples engaging 
in coitus will tend to refrain or to decrease the 
frequency of such activity as the wedding day 
draws near in order that the transition from the 
single to the married state be more dramatic 
and meaningful; and, secondly, that the upper- 
middle class female would be most prone to re- 
port an increase at this time, since she is prob- 
ably the least likely to grant her maximum sex- 
ual favors except under the most secure circum- 
stances—that being, under the shadow of matri- 
mony. The incidence of sexual behavior for the 
month prior to the wedding was obtained from 
all couples who were not separated during this 
time interval (N = 123). 

Couples without coital experience were found 
more apt to increase (36 per cent) than decrease 
(12 per cent) activity at their maximum level 
of sex play during this period, while 52 per cent 
reported no change. For the pairs engaged in 
coitus, however, there appears a slight diminu- 
tion of activity, with 31 per cent, 22 per cent, 
and 47 per cent indicating decreased, increased, 
and unchanged activity, respectively. Even with 
the tendency to increase or decrease erotic ac- 
tivity it should be emphasized that approxi- 
mately one-half of the couples in each group 
indicated no deviation in the incidence of sex 
activity. It may be argued that a “hidden varia- 
ble also contributes to this pattern, namely, di- 
minishing opportunities. Preparations for the 
approaching nuptials do require the expenditure 
of time and energy, and the increased presence 
of others. Some decrease of coital experience, 
then, may reflect circumstances not conducive for 
the persistence of such activity rather than a 
termination for the purpose of magnifying this © 
transitional period. On the other hand, factors 
conducive to an increased frequency of inter- 
course also exist at this time. Decreasing paren- 
tal controls might characterize the month pre- 
ceding the wedding. Also, the female would 
probably be more prone to enter into or permit 
an increase in coital activity with the security of 
marriage almost certain. 

Variation in the frequency of sex activity is 
found associated with two other variables, social 
class and orgasm experience for the female. A 
further examination of the data reveals that in- 
creased activity at this time is most apt to be 
indicated for couples where the female is of the 
upper-middle av ae than of the middle or the 
lower class. Male status is not found to be mean- 
ingfully associated with a variance in sexual be- 
havior. This is the case both for coital and non- 
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TABLE IT. INCIDENCE OF MAXIMUM LEVEL 
OF EROTIC INTIMACY FOR MONTH PRIOR 
TO WEDDING BY SOCIAL CLASS OF WIFE* 
Upper-Middle Middle and 
Incidence of Class Lower Class** 
Activity _— 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 





Increased 23 44 14 21 
Unchanged 24 45 35 53 
Decreased 6 11 17 26 


66 100 


53 100 


Totals 





P<.02 

* N=119 since four respondents failed to include 
sufficient information to determine social class. 

** Because of the small N of the lower class and the 
very close similarity of their responses with those of 
middle class respondents, the two groups were com- 
bined, 


coital behavior. Increased noncoital activity, for 
example, is reported by 43 per cent of the up- 
per-middle class women and by 33 per cent of 
the middle class women.’° For those engaged in 
coital activity, 38 per cent of the upper-middle, 
17 per cent of the middle, and 15 per cent of 
the lower classes report increased sexual activity 
at this time. For the sample (Table II) we find 
the upper-middle class Fails most frequently 
reporting an increase rather than a decrease in 
erotic behavior, while the middle and lower class 
females show no significant variation in either 
direction. It can be noted, however, that the 
latter evidences a comparatively greater tendency 
to decrease the incidence of erotic play. Al- 
though no explanation for this observed greater 
decrease can be drawn from these data, it might 
be a reflection of the fact that this activity has 
persisted for a greater period of time and that a 
diminution reflects a preparation for a more dra- 
matic transition into marriage. Perhaps we are 
on firmer ground to expect the increase shown 
by the y ogeyuac class women. Our data do 
indicate her to be the most cautious with respect 
to premarital coitus. It may well be that for her 
the security afforded her by an advanced stage 
of the engagement period is instrumental in in- 
creasing sexual activity. 

For the pairs with coital experience the oc- 
currence of orgasm seems to be a deciding factor 
in whether or not a modification of sex frequen- 
cies occurred, We find, for example, that of the 
59 couples who were not separated during this 
interval the report of attainment of orgasm was 
significantly associated with an “‘unchanged” and 
“increased” incidence of the maximum level of 


10N too small to include the lower class. 
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erotic intimacy. Of the pairs who indicated no 
decrease in coital activity 71 per cent also indi- 
cated orgasm achievement, while only 29 per 
cent of the pairs who decreased their maximum 
erotic activities reported orgasm achievement 
(P <.01). An ion conclusion to these 
findings could be that an unchanged or in- 
creased activity for couples who are engaging 
in coitus appears to be largely dependent upon 
the females’ achievement of orgasm success at- 
tained in coitus. In other words, the attainment 
of sexual pleasure by the female determined her 
persistence in coitus at this time. 

Another feasible aspect of the influence of 
premarital experience was probed—psychologi- 
cal disturbances during the wedding day. Our 
respondents were requested to indicate on a 
check list whether certain reactions such as 
nervousness, mental confusion, nausea, and 
fainting occurred to the extent that it greatly 
interfered with their enjoyment of the wedding 
day. Of the total sample 47 per cent indicated 
reactions of this variety, the overwhelming ma- 
jority, 79 per cent, checking “nervousness.” A 
dichotomization by premarital experience with 
spouse shows the uninitiated female more fre- 
quently reporting having experienced these emo- 
tional disturbances. The findings show that of 
the women with coital histories, 39 per cent, as 
compared with 55 per cent of the uninitiated, 
indicated experiencing reactions of this order 
(P < .05). 

It might be pointed out, in harmony with our 
other findings, that premarital experience could 
account for these differences. The experienced 
woman would certainly not be expected to en- 
tertain the anxieties concerning the wedding 
night that would be anticipated by the sexually 
uninitiated woman. On the other hand, another 
element, nonsexual in nature, would have to be 
given consideration here: the meaning attributed 
to the wedding per se as a rite of passage. 
Women who engage in premarital coitus, one 
can argue, attach less significance to the wedding 
ritual. Either by a selection of the more noncon- 
forming females into premarital coitus or by 
mental adjustments subsequent to coital activity, 
the experienced females could be expected to be 
less “‘moved” by the significance of the wedding 
ritual than their more conforming and less ven- 
turesome cousins. Pairs engaged in maximum 
sexual gratification often report ‘‘feeling’’ mar- 
ried and anticipate the wedding as a mere for- 
mality. It may be, then, that the preponderance 
of reactions reported by the virginal female are 
in no way associated with sexual anxieties. It 
would, however, be safer to interpret these re- 
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actions as reflecting both conditions. An analy- 
sis of these reactions by social class reveals that 
although the lower class female evidences the 
greatest proclivity to experience this variety of 
disturbances, the differences are not statistically 
significant. It appears from these data that such 
differential reactions as observed above are not 
due to the differential social class composition 
of the two groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Although the foregoing findings report pre- 
marital behaviors which are only associated with 
premarital intercourse, there appears a consist- 
ency of relationships—granted, tenuous at 
times—which suggests a conceptual scheme. 
These predominantly middle class, midwestern 
siaindlune have, in varying degrees, been ex- 
posed to an institutional normative pattern 
which says in ettect that complete heterosexual 
accessibility—if not, in fact, even partial ac- 
cessibility—is a right and a privilege that re- 
ceives social sanction only when individuals 
conform to the requirements of legal matrimony. 
Participation in sexual intercourse prior to the 
rite which sanctions such behavior may conceiv- 
ably exert an influence which would tend to 
alter certain behaviors associated with marriage. 
Alteration of certain behaviors might be ex- 
pected since the functions of these behaviors, 
both actual and imagined, have largely been 
diminished or even expunged with the couple’s 
venture into coital activity. For example, as 
shown in an earlier study, coitus before mar- 


riage was found to be associated with an avoid- 
ance of the honeymoon trip. Or, as “stare 
above, antenuptial behaviors such as abbreviated 
dating histories, diminished utilization of sex 
counseling, and decreased psychological disturb- 
ances on the wedding day are associated with 
socially precocious sex behavior. Feasibly, the 
initiated do not feel as urgently the need of a 
honeymoon for sex adjustment, nor that they 
should extend their courtship period so that they 
could get to know each other better, nor receive 
sex guidance to prepare them for marriage, etc. 
Additional research, of course, is needed to veri- 
fy or reject this scheme. 

The possible influences of premarital coitus 
on more significant premarital behaviors could 
also be analyzed in future studies. One out- 
standing possibility for research would be an 
investigation into the possible influences of 
erotic involvement on the status of premarital 
pairings. A study of erotic intimacy as a varia- 
ble contributing to marital choice might prove 
interesting. For example, emotional involvement 
and subsequent marriage could be the end- 
product of superficial pairings based on success- 
ful male sex exploitation. Another possibility 
might conceivably be that the female’s rejection 
of erotic exploitation would pave the way to 
marriage. That is, calculated male exploitation 
can encounter resistance and rebuff which, for 
some males (perhaps middle class males in par- 
ticular) signifies ‘‘wifely material’ and, hence, 
again the possibility of emotional involvement 
and marriage. 


Child Care Arrangements of Full-Time Working Mothers 


A new Children’s Bureau publication by 
Henry C. Lajewski provides the available facts 
on the child care arrangements of full-time 
working mothers. 

Summary. “The ever-increasing number of 
mothers with children under 18 who enter the 
labor force raises questions about the type of 
child care arrangements which these women 
make for their children, especially those in 
the younger age groups. This survey made for 
the Children’s Bureau by the Bureau of the 
Census indicates that in June, 1958, there were 
a total of 2,873,000 women who were em- 
ployed full time and had children under 12 
years of age. They had an estimated total of 
6,665,000 children under 18, of whom 
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5,073,000 were under 12. Fathers and rela- 
tives played a prominent role in the arrange- 
ments made for the care of these younger chil- 
dren by their mothers. Over 56 percent were 
cared for by one or the other. Nonrelatives 
provided care for about 1 out of every 5 of the 
children under 12. Only 121,000, or nearly 1 
out of every 40, were in group care. About 
401,000, or 8 percent of the total, were ex- 
pected to care for themselves; virtually all were 
6 years or older.” 


Children’s Bureau Publication No. 378, 1959 
For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price 15 cents 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
Cornell University 


A Note on the Protective Function of the 
Family in Disasters 


ENRICO L. QUARANTELLI 
Ohio State University 


IN various ways many writers have empha- 
sized the lost or greatly modified functions of 
the modern family. Numerous sociology and 
other texts have echoed Ogburn’s familiar list of 
functions transferred to other social institutions. 
Stressed in conjunction with this has been the 
notion that the nuclear unit is all important, and 
that extended family ties are very weak in indus- 
trialized and urbanized mass societies. 

The protective or security function is one that 

is frequently cited as having been largely relin- 
— Thus, Kirkpatrick in his text on the 
amily observes that social workers rather than 
relatives provide assistance in time of crisis. 
Likewise, Peterson in his text on marriage notes 
that security comes from private and governmen- 
tal agencies, with the sense of family responsibil- 
ity limited drastically to the immediate family, 
but even then oriented to agencies outside of the 
family.? 

Recently there have been expressions of dis- 
satisfaction with such sweeping assertions about 
loss of family functions. Mercer for example, 
challenges the idea that the contemporary family 
“is losing any of its functions.”* He notes for 
instance, that as far as the protective funtion is 
concerned, it is the family where concern for 
individual welfare is mostly strongly and effec- 
tively expressed. 

A partial test of this issue seemingly would be 
disaster situations. In modern mass societies, how 
much — and assistance do persons receive 
in time of such community crises from outside 
their immediate nuclear family? Are they forced 
to depend in the main on extrafamilial sources, 
or is the larger kin'group a major source of aid? 

In the last decade or so, about forty commu- 


1C, Kirkpatrick, The Family, New York: Ronald, 1955, 
p. 132. 

3J. A. Peterson, Education for Marriage, New York: 
Scribner's, 1956, p. 7. 

3B. E. Mercer, The American Community, New York: 
Random House, 1956, p, 198. 
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nity disasters in this and other countries have in 
varying degrees been systematically studied by 
social scientists.* In addition, the research teams 
involved have analyzed dozens of past disasters 
on the basis of available documents, case studies, 
official accounts, etc. Since almost all such studies 
have been conducted under the auspices of agen- 
cies interested in welfare, relief, and rehabilita- 
tion activities, considerable attention has been 
focused on what happened to the family unit 
and the relationship of family members to one 
another in these disaster situations. The remarks 
below summarize in general form what has been 
derived from an over-all examination of what 
approximately fifty different reports have vari- 
ously observed concerning the protective function 
of the family.5 

1. The extended family is the major source to 
which disaster victims turn for help. Much as- 
sistance of both a material and nonmaterial sort 
is generally obtained. In the vast majority of 
disasters studied, it appears that anywhere from 
two-thirds to «ll» of the victims re- 
ceived the substantial part of their relief and re- 
habilitation aid from relatives. And even when a 
considerable part of the assistance was obtained 
from nonfamilial sources, it was very rare for 


“For a list of disasters studied up to 1957 and publica- 
tions thereon, see J. F. Rayner, ‘‘Studies of Disasters and 
Other Extreme Situations—An Annotated Selected Bibliog- 
raphy,’’ Human Organization, 16: 30 (Summer, 1957). 

5 The following statements are based upon an analysis 
made by the author not only of all the relevant sources indi- 
cated in the previous footnote, but also as a result of an ex- 
amination of a series of other published and unpublished re- 
ports, including some of more recent date. Part of this analy- 
sis stems from work engaged in by the author when he 
was a member of the Disaster Research Project of the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center of the University of Chi- 
cago, and when he acted as a consultant to the Disaster Re- 
search Group of the National Research Council in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Of course the statements and opinions expressed 
in this article are the sole responsibility of the author and 
do not necessarily reflect the viewpoints of the two aforemen- 
tioned organizations, 
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victims of disasters not to have received at least 
some sort of aid from their kin groups.® 

Actually, formal welfare agencies, as such, are 
the last source from which help is sought and ob- 
tained. There is a fairly discernible hierarchy 
of orientation in seeking help. Victims first seek 
aid from family members and close friends; 
secondly, from other friends and neighbors. 
They then turn to anonymous Jocal community 
residents, and to various organizations of which 
they are members, such as unions and churches. 
Lastly, and only if familiar groups such as the 
police and the mass media agencies prove un- 
rewarding, is there any turning to public agen- 
cies specifically organized to deal with problems 
of disaster relief. 

Thus, even when extended family members 
are unavailable or unable to assist, there is an 
actual avoidance of formal welfare agencies until 
all other possible sources for aid are exhausted. 
The one major exception to this is with regard 
to the obtaining of major medical assistance. 
Minor injuries are frequently treated within the 
family circle, but serious injuries are seen as nec- 
essitating specialized personnel and _ facilities. 
This, of course, is no different from the typical 
response in the instance of nondisaster occa- 
sioned illness or injury. 

These reactions do not stem from a unique 
American cultural pattern. Data from wartime 
Japan, England, and Germany and from peace- 
time Mexico, England, and Holland suggest the 
strong probability that such reactions are char- 
acteristic of modern mass-type societies in gen- 
eral. Thus, studies of European disasters and 
crises show that those evacuees who stay with 
strangers typically are only those who have no 
relatives or friends in the reception community. 

2. The smaller the scope of the community 
disaster, the more probable is the kin group the 
major source of help. In large urban centers 
where most disasters are likely to be relatively 
localized in space, assistance of all sorts is gen- 

® For specific examples and detailed documentation, see 


by the author, ‘Images of Withdrawal Behavior in Disasters: 
Some Basic Misconceptions,’ (Unpublished manuscript). 


erally asked and obtained from kin sources, first 
in the neighborhood and second, in the city at 
large. In fact, one problem in studying disaster 
victims in a metropolitan areas is that since they 
so seldom obtain aid from any official source, it 
is very difficult to trace them quickly. However 
even when a disaster is extensive, as in the in- 
stance of floods which may inundate most or all 
of a city, considerable aid is still sought and ob- 
tained from relatives even though they may be 
spatially located at some distance. One study of a 
Holland flood for example, found that over half 
ef the tens of thousands of evacuees from an 
area ended up staying with relatives in four dif- 
ferent provinces of the country.” 

It is only in a very highly knit, endogamous 
tribal group that victims become almost totally 
dependent on nonkin aid when the local com- 
munity is badly hit by a disaster.* The physical 
dispersion of kin groups in modern mass so- 
cieties is actually functional in preventing the 
crises that do arise, from incapacitating simul- 
taneously all members of the same extended 
family. In general, some units always remain in- 
tact outside the impact area to assist those in- 
volved in the disaster. Intervening factors like 
great distances, economic inability, etc., may 
weaken the familial help sought and obtained, 
but if at all possible the great majority of dis- 
aster victims turn to the extended family for aid. 

Disaster studies lend little support to the gen- 
eral proposition that the protective function has 
been basically relinquished and that the ex- 
tended family is of little importance in modern 
mass societies. The kin group is the preferred, 
sought, and major source of short and long run 
help in time of such crises. In this sense at least, 
the protective function is clearly still a major 
function of the extended family. 

‘For other examples and discussion see F. Ikle, E. L. 
Quarantelli, J. Rayner, and S. Withey, Withdrawal Behavior 
in Disasters: Escape, Flight, and Evacuation, Washington: 
National Research Council, 1960. 

$A good example of this is discussed in Felix Kessing, 
“The Papuan Orokaiva vs. Mt. Lamington: Cultural Shock 
and Its Aftermath,’’ Human Organization, 11: 16 (Winter), 
1952. 


World Congress of Psychiatry 


The Third World Congress of Psychiatry, 
June 4-10, 1961, Montreal, Canada, is being 
held at the invitation of McGill University and 
under the auspices of the Canadian Psychiatric 
Association. Meeting on the American Conti- 
nent for the first time, the Congress is expected 
to attract some 3,000 delegates from 62 na- 
tions. Representatives will come from psychiatry 
and such allied fields as general medical prac- 
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tice, psychology, biochemistry, nursing, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, social work, and pharmacol- 
ogy. 

Copies of the Second Announcement, which 
carries information regarding program and 
registration, may be obtained by writing the 
General Secretary, II World Congress of Psy- 
chiatry, 1025 Pine Avenue West, Montreal 2, 
P.Q., Canada. 
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Research Finds 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


WHAT KIND OF PARENTS WILL TopDAy’s TEEN-AGERS BE? 


Topay's teen-agers are getting married! and becoming parents in 
larger numbers and at younger ages than have previous generations. 
Nearly half of all American wives aged 15-19 gave birth to a child 
in 1956.2 In 1959 there were 4,320,000 babies born in the United 
States. By 1965 when today’s teen-agers will be having children 
some 5,000,000 births are expected, and by 1978 when today’s teen- 
_ are in full production the birth rate is mg to reach an 
all-time high of 7,000,000. This will be fine for the baby food 
business, but what about the business of child rearing? 

What evidence is there that this century’s advances in child de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, psychology, pediatrics, and psychiatry 
have reached the millions of teen-agers who soon will be parents? 
Two recent surveys conclude that the majority of high school and 
college students today are not well informed about what is con- 
sidered good child rearing practice. They want children (87 per 
cent want two, three, or four), but they are confused about parental 
roles, and the expectations they have of children and of themselves 
as parents tend to be unrealistic.* 

Some 17,000 representative high school students from all sections 
of the United States replying to the Purdue Opinion Panel Poll of 
January 1959 averaged only a little over 60 per cent correct replies 
to questions on child management.’ To take just three examples of 
the discrepancy between competent opinion and student answers: 


1See summary data in Evelyn Millis Duvall, ‘‘Student Marriages,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 22 (February, 1960), pp. 76-77. 

2"*‘American Wives and Mothers,”’ Statistical Bulletin, 40 (June, 1959), p. 4. 

3 **Marked Population Growth in United States and Canada,’’ Statistical Bulletin, 41 
(January, 1960), p. 1. 

*O. Spurgeon English, Max Katz, Albert E. Scheflen, Elliot Danzig, and Jeanne 
Speiser, ‘Preparedness cf High School and College Seniors for Parenthood,” A.M.A. 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 81 (April, 1959), pp. 469-479. 

5 The Purdue Opinion Panel, Future Parents’ Views on Child Management, Report 
of Poll No. 53, January, 1959, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
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(1) It is well established that babies need 
tender, loving care and attention in order to de- 
velop confidence in their world and trust in hu- 
man beings, which forms a healthy basis for 
personality development. Yet 74 per cent of to- 
day’s teen-agers say that “attention spoils babies,” 
and a full 77 per cent say that “‘crying is good 
for babies.” 

(2) All evidence indicates that a child should 
be encouraged to develop at his own rate, that 
comparing one child's growth with another’s can 
be harmful, and that individual differences 
should be accepted and respected. Yet 73 per 
cent of today’s teen-agers say, “A child should 
grow and develop at the same rate as his play- 
mates.” 

(3) Experts agree that children’s early sex 
questions should be answered freely by their 
parents. We Americans believe that the family 
is the best source of sex education. Yet 74 per 
cent of today’s teen-agers think that parents 
should not talk about sex with their children. 

Seniors did little better than tenth graders, 
leading the research team to conclude, “What- 
ever curricular content is concerned with family 
living is evidently having little if any impact on 
attitudes toward child-rearing practices.”® Fur- 
ther implications are, ““The schools are a logical 
place to discuss the effects of parental attitudes 
and behavior on the personalities of children. 
. . » High schools reach almost all of the teen- 
agers. Youth are very concerned about their rela- 
tions with their parents. Thus the schvol has a 
meaningful starting point for discussion and 
learning about proper child-parent relationships. 
No other institution reaches as many potential 


6 Ibid., p. 3. 


parents and these potential parents are person- 
ally concerned... .’"7 

It is hopeful that girls, who more than boys 
have had some family living emphasis in their 
home economics courses, score significantly 
better than boys in both surveys. Encouraging, 
too, is the keen interest in family life education 
among students of both sexes. In the Phila- 
delphia study “Seventy per cent say they very 
much favor courses in school. Sixty per cent 
would ‘be glad to’ read a book on parenthood. 
Seventy per cent acknowledged a need for fur- 
ther information.’’® 

The legislative session of Forum IV of the 
1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth voted overwhelmingly that “education 
for family life should be a part of the school 
curriculum at all age levels’ at the insistence of 
the articulate youth who rose to say, 


“It is pretty bad if we cannot take a subject as 
vital as this, or make room for these kinds of sub- 
jects in our schools, since this preparation means 
so much to our future happiness and hence our 
success, much more so than some of the subjects 
we must now take.’” 


Today’s teen-agers will be as good parents as 
they have learned to be, first in their homes and 
second in their schools where all young people 
can take a two-way look at family life—as they 
have known it as children, and as they want to 
learn how to develop it as tomorrow's parents. 


1 [bid., p. 7. 

80. Spurgeon English ef al., op. cit., p. 478. 

* Statement by Wayne Rich, youth delegate speaking for 
the youth members of his work group at final session of Forum 
IV, White House Conference on Children and Youth, Thurs- 
day, March 31, 1960. 


Research on Teen-Age Dating* 
PAUL H. LANDIS, Washington State University 


A WASHINGTON STATE UNIVERSITY 
study of high school dating among 574 teen- 
agers (288 boys and 286 girls) in cities of 
10,000 to 40,000 population shows that more 
than three-fourths of them begin to date before 
sixteen years of age. Girls generally start dating 
earlier than this, the typical high school girl 
beginning about two years earlier than the typi- 
cal high school boy. With both sexes, interest 

* Data were collected by Wallis Beasley in the Tri-City 


Area Study and were analyzed by E. H. Pfuhl for a paper 
in the author's seminar. 
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in dating comes before they have their first date. 

This research found several important issues 
between parents and high school students in 
dating: 

First, was permission for the ‘first date. 
Less than half of the boys sought parents’ 
permission for the first date, but about three- 
fourths of the girls did. 

Second, was the time limit. About half of 
the parents of both boys and girls required 
that their young people be in on week nights 
by ten o'clock. Most of the other half per- 
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mitted them to stay up until midnight. On 
Saturday night, almost two-thirds allowed 
them to be up somewhere between ten-thirty 
and midnight. Very few parents allowed them 
to be out with no time limit. On this, how- 
ever, as on time limits, boys had more free- 
dom than girls. 

Third, nights out per week were definitely 
limited. Almost half of the parents held the 
line at two nights a week or less. The other 
half allowed three or more nights a week. 
Boys had more freedom than girls, as almost 
two-thirds of the girls were allowed only a 
maximum of two nights a week out. 

Fourth, most parents held veto rights on a 
date, particularly where their daughters were 
concerned. More than three-fourths allowed 
their daughters to go out only with boys they 
knew and approved of. Only about one-fourth 
of them allowed them to go out with “just any- 
one.” Boys were given greater freedom, about 
three-fourths being allowed to go out with 
anyone, 

Fifth, parents generally did not try to re- 
strict their children to double dating; single 
dates were permitted by most of them. 

Sixth, parents were strict about the kinds 
of activities planned on dates. Going to “‘just 
any dance” was strictly taboo. Parents were 
also concerned about the use of liquor and 
about young people going to places where it 
was likely to be served. 

Seventh, on the question, “Are you free to 
discuss your dates with your parents?,” girls 
felt much closer to their parents than did 
boys. Most girls checked ‘‘sometimes’” or 
“usually.” The majority of the boys did, too, 
but the proportion was less than for girls. 
In considering reasons for not dating, most 

boys mentioned money. The other great barrier 
was not having an automobile. In the lower in- 
come class, almost two-thirds of the boys felt 
blocked in dating for lack of a car; in the middle 
class, half, and in the upper class, a little more 
than a third did. Difference in car ownership is 
no doubt reflected here. Lack of money to sup- 
= a car was also found to be an important 
actor, also, in a boy’s not dating. 


Another important factor boys mentioned for 
not dating was shyness and fear of being turned 
down by the girl. 

Why do girls not get dates? This research 
shows that girls considered the boy’s lack of a 
car an important factor in their not dating. 
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Many felt they could not, for status reasons, 
accept a date unless the boy had a car. 

On the matter of sex in dating, these young 
people did not feel that petting was essential to 
popularity. When asked whether they felt a girl 
had to pet to be popular, in about 80 per cent of 
the cases the boys thought she did not and 
almost all the girls thought she did not. (Re- 
search among college students shows both men 
and women are very strongly of the opinion 
that petting is not essential to dating popu- 
larity.) Almost 80 per cent of the girls studied 
who petted had guilt feelings following petting. 
More than a fourth of boys said they experi- 
enced guilt feelings after petting, also. 

On the first date, according to this research, 
it is considered proper to hold hands, and some 
of these young people considered a good-night 
kiss proper. Most condemned more intimacy 
than this. The longer the period of acquaint- 
ance, the greater the degree of intimacy, short 
of sexual intercourse, that was practiced. This 
would seem to indicate very clearly that there 
is danger in steady dating from the standpoint 
of teen-agers establishing too close ties and be- 
ing drawn into early marriage. 

This study asked teen-agers to rate dating 
compared to other types of social activity, such 
as recreation with their own sex and recreation 
with members of their own family. It clearly 
showed that young people prefer dating as a 
type of social activity. When asked how often 
dates turned out to be dull, about three-fourths 
of both boys and girls indicated that dates were 
seldom or never dull. Only about a fourth re- 
ported dates sometimes turned out dull; very 
few reported dates usually or always turned out 
dull. 

As to whether steady dating or casual dating 
is more interesting—in general, those who went 
steady rated steady dating the more interesting, 
and those who did not believe in steady dating 
said casual dating or “playing the field’’ was the 
more interesting. Less than a fourth of these 
young people thought going steady should be 
reserved for those seeking a marriage partner. 
In other words, most favored steady dating even 
before they reached the time of mate choice. 

In conclusion, it is always a little difficult for 
adults to keep pace with thinking, attitudes, 
moral behavior, and conduct prevailing in the 
teen-group subculture. This study of parent— 
teen-age interaction and of teen-ager values and 
behavior gives some insight. 
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Sources and Adequacy of Sex Knowledge 
Among Iowa High School Girls* 


LEE G. BURCHINAL 
Iowa State University 


IN THIS modern age it is easy to assume that 
the average high school student has had a 
reasonably adequate sex education. We tend to 
believe that parents of teen-agers have pro- 
vided them with proper sexual information and 
counsel. However recent research based on re- 
ported areas of sexual knowledge among 117 
Iowa high school girls casts doubt upon these 
assumptions. 

The girls were asked about their first sources 
of information about menstruation, sex, and 
about the primary sources of information about 
sex. The response of the girls are listed in 
Table I. 

Mothers were the modal sources of informa- 
tion cited for the three questions included in 
the first table. At first glance it appeared that 
maternal sources of sexual knowledge decreased 
with the increasing complexity or amount of 
sexual knowledge needed by the girls. This con- 
clusion would be partially incorrect, because 
mothers were Ae ix in almost all of the re- 
sponses listed under combinations. Fathers 
failed to be reported as a source of sexual 
knowledge by any of the girls. 

In about one-third of the cases girl friends 
were reported to be the first source of sexual 
baibatiliee. Girl friends were less frequently 
cited as providing first menstruation knowledge 
or in providing most sexual knowledge. If 
sisters were cited as sources of sexual knowl- 
edge, it was most likely in regard to first 
knowledge about menstruation. Since sexual hy- 
giene instruction is usually included in only 
senior high school. curricula, if it is included 
at all, it is not surprising that teachers were 
cited infrequently as sources of sexual knowl- 
edge. Use of reading material supplied by adults 
showed a consistent increase from 4.3 per cent 
for the level of menstruation knowledge, to 
16.2 per cent for most sex knowledge. This 
source was also cited in many of the cases where 
more than one response was selected. The 
“other” category included adults such as youth 
group leaders, adult relatives other than nuclear 


* Journal Paper No. J-3609 of the Iowa Agricultural and 


Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project 
1370. 
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TABLE I. PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES FOR 
SOURCES OF SEXUAL INFORMATION 
FOR 117 GIRLS 


Most 
Informa- 





First 
Informa- 


First 
Informa- 
tion About tion tion 
Menstrua- About About 
tion Sex Sex 


Source 





Girl friends 16.2 32.8 
Sisters 10.3 a; 
Mothers 59.0 42. 
Fathers 0 0 
Teachers 4.: 0 
Books from Adults 4.: Bb: 
Other ie 
Combinations of 

responses 4.3 10.; 





family members, ministers, or in just two cases, 
doctors. 

The girls were also asked about their parents’ 
reactions to their early questions about sex and 
“where babies came from.” The girls’ reponses 
are listed in Table II. 

Examination of responses listed in Table II 
confirms the inactive role of fathers in provid- 
ing sex instruction for their daughters. Almost 
three-fourths of the girls reported that they had 
never expressed any sexual curiosity to their 
fathers. Only 14 per cent of the girls reported 
that their fathers gave them a frank reply and 
encouraged further questions when the girls 
asked about sex. Another 10 per cent of the 
girls said their fathers gave brief and incom- 
plete answers to their sexual inquiries. 

About one-fifth of the girls indicated they 
had never shown any sexual curiosity to their 
mothers. Approximately 38 ~ cent of the girls 
said their mothers gave a frank reply to their 
questions about sex and encouraged further 
questions. An additional 26 per cent of the 
girls said their mothers gave, them a brief and 
incomplete answer to their questions about sex- 
ual matters. 

One se A result of the investigation was 
that girls from high or low social status families 
gave practically the same answers to these ques- 
tions. We might have expected higher status 
mothers or those with greater education to take 
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TABLE II. PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES FOR 
DESCRIPTIONS OF FATHERS’ AND MOTHERS’ 
ATTITUDES TOWARD THE GIRLS’ EARLY 

SEXUAL QUESTIONS (N=111) 





Fathers’ Mothers’ 


Jn rent’ 2acti 
isaiaiasenuene Attitude Attitude 





Told me I was naughty 

Told me to wait until I was older 

Ignored me 

Lied to me 

Gave me a brief reply 

Gave me a full and frank reply 

I never indicated sexual curi- 
osity to him/her 


a more active role in providing sexual knowl- 
edge for their children. This was not the case, 
according to the girls’ reports. 

The Iowa data are both encouraging and dis- 
couraging regarding the probable adequacy of 
the sexual knowledge of the girls included in 
the sample. On the hygienic side, mothers were 
cited as the modal source of information for 
three levels of sexual knowledge, menstruation, 
first sexual knowledge, and most sexual knowl- 
edge. Information from various “wholesome” 
sources ranged from approximately 72 per cent 
for menstruation and most sexual knowledge to 
62 per cent for first information about sex. Yet 
it was disconcerting to observe that over a third 
of the girls received first knowledge about sex 
and about one-sixth received most of their 
knowledge about sex from girl friends or sis- 
ters. 


as sources of first and most information about 
sex does not mean that an adequate body of 
sexual knowledge was acquired by the girls. The 
data in Table II create doubts about the exten- 
siveness of the sexual education received by 
daughters from their mothers. 


The fact that mothers may have been cited 


A possible reflection on the lack of parental 
activity in sex education was the degree of in- 
adequacy the girls reported about their sex 
knowledge. Only 7.7 per cent of the girls felt 
their first information about menstruation was 
pretty much or very much misleading; 17.1 per 
cent said this about first information regarding 
sex, but 59.3 per cent of the sixty unmarried 
girls in the sample felt their sexual knowledge 
was inadequate for marriage. Among the fifty- 
seven married girls, approximately 28 per cent 
reported that their information about sex was 
inadequate for marital sexual relations. When 
one considers that the modal age at marriage 
for brides involved in primary marriages in that 
year was approximately 19.5 years, the implica- 
tions of inadequacy in sexual preparation for 
marriage are obvious. 

The present findings are obviously limited. 
Data were obtained from a modest sample of 
principally nonfarm girls in one midwestern 
state. The obvious interpretation of the findings 
is that the majority of girls from whom data were 
obtained probably did not receive intensive sex- 
ual instruction from their parents. When it is re- 
cailed that better educated or higher social status 
mothers were about as active or inactive in their 
roles as sexual counselors as less well-educated 
mothers, the need for helping parents to prepare 
to discuss sex questions with their children is 
obvious. 

Increasing parental competence and activity in 
providing sex knowledge to children will prob- 
ably be a long and slow process. If the present 
data can be generalized, development or expan- 
sion of school programs in sexual education are 
undoubtedly necessary to meet the immediate 
needs of youth. The need for parent education 
in the same area underscores the importance of a 
broadly-oriented community program. 


New Materials for Classroom Use 


The Girl You Marry. James H. Bossard and Elea- 
nor Stoker Boll. Macrae Smith Co., Philadelphia, 
1960. $3. A book for young men about young women 
—about “average American girls, healthy physically, 
mentally, socially.” A relaxed, sympathetic and un- 
derstanding explanation of what makes this kind of 
girl tick and what she will be like as a wife. 

Education for Home and Family Living. Bulletin 
2141, 1960, Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, This 52-page mimeographed curricu- 
lum resource material for secondary schools was de- 
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veloped by a state committee. Books, films, and pam- 
phlets are cited for each of seven major topics. Ob- 
jectives, activities, desired outcomes, and generaliza- 
tions are outlined for topics covered. Useful for high 
school teachers. No price listed. 

Manual: Education for Marriage Course. Planned 
Parenthood Association, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. This outline for leaders covers four 
topics: Spiritual Values in Marriage; Money Man- 
agement; Sexual Harmony in Marriage; and Inter- 
personal Relationships. Each topic is divided into 
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materials on: Statement to the Resource Person; Out- 
line; Class Presentation; Questions; and Summary. 
No price cited. 

She-Manners. Robert H. Loeb, Jr. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. $3.50. 
A slang-slinging sister book to He-Manners by the 
same author. He moves from tips on self-understand- 
ing through notes on attracting the right boys, to 
date behavior, getting along with parents, and essen- 
tial etiquette related to landing a job. Some ideas, 
like his suggestions for entertaining are oversimplified 
but might be expanded in a class discussion. 

Teenage Living by Nell Giles Ahern. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston, 1960. 326 pp. $2.96. Written by a 
popular writer, this may be used as a text or a re- 
source book for beginning high school courses in 
family living. The chapters run alphabetically from 
Beauty through to You, including: Boys, Clothes, 
Food, Friends, Gifts, Girls, Love, Manners, Money, 
Parents, Parties, and Questions. Outside readings in- 
cluding texts and stories, are listed for each chapter, 
along with films and suggestions to think about or 
do. Photographs of teenagers and case studies are 
used. Menus and clothing tips are included but re- 
search on youth development or family relationships 
is conspicuously absent. 

The Adolescent Through Fiction. Norman Kiell. 


International Universities Press, Inc. New York, 1959. 
345 pp. $5.00. This is a unique resource book for the 
high school teacher or for a family living course in 
which students seek to understand themselves. Using 
a psychological approach the author illustrates prin- 
ciples of adolescent psychology with materials from 
contemporary fiction. Excellent anthology and bibli- 
ography. 

Children’s Views of Themselves. Ira J. Gordon. 
Association for Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 1959. 75¢. This 
36-page booklet will provide dramatic resource ma- 
terial for the child development or child study units 
in a family living course. The author makes “the 
feelings of children about themselves come alive for 
us.” He suggests ways by which the adult may try to 
find the real boy or girl in every child. 

Families Are Forever. Bernice Milburn Moore and 
Bert Kruger Smith. The Hogg Foundation for Men- 
tal Health, University of Texas, Austin, 1959. 25¢. 
This handy 53-page booklet was prepared as a study 
guide for the Education for Family Living Division 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Texas. The subtitle reads: Study Guide on Accents 
for Young Homemakers. It would be useful for 
senior high school classes and most helpful in work- 
ing with young homemakers. 


Developing Self-Understanding Through 
Child Study 


CHARLENE DARR PALMER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


CuiLp development is a relatively new disci- 
pline. The child study movement did not gain 
impetus until around the 1920’s;? yet in this 
short period of — growth the vast accumula- 
tion of child development material presents per- 
plexing problems to the teacher who must select 
the content for child development units. The 
decision is fundamental to the extent that it in- 
fluences the very scope and nature of the cur- 
riculum. Since only a small portion of that 
which is known about child development can be 
included in a unit of course, material selected 
should provide knowledge which will most like- 
ly be used by the individual when he associates 
with children today and when he assumes the 
responsibilities of parenthood tomorrow.? And 

1 Walter S. Monroe (ed), Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 


search, New York: Macmillan Co., 1950, p. 137. 
2Charlene Darr Palmer, A Secondary School Curricular 
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the student is likely to exhibit more interest in 
the study of child development if he discovers 
that by learning to understand children he is 
also learning to understand himself. 


SIBLINGS AND BABY SITTERS 


As adolescents seem to be more interested in 
topics which are related to their immediate ox 
sonal problems,’ an interest in child deve “4 
ment may be stimulated by presenting the sub- 
ject matter in a meaningful manner for siblings 
and baby sitters. Since families in the United 
States today are larger than they were during 
the thirties or forties, high school students are 





Investigation on Child Growth and Development, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Missouri, 1957, pp. 154- 
155. 

%Stephen A. Romine, Building the High School Curricu- 
lum, New York: Ronald Press, 1954, p. 121. 
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likely to have younger brothe*s and sisters. 
Learning to understand siblings and get along 
with them is recognized by both boys and girls 
as an important goal.* 

Since parents are sometimes critical of the 
public schools when questions pertaining to the 
immediate family are asked of students, a ques- 
tionnaire about baby sitting may bring less pa- 
rental disapproval but disclose some of the same 
emer An open-end questionnaire about 

aby sitting was completed by several groups of 
junior and senior high school students in Cali- 
fornia.® Eighty per cent of the girls who com- 
pleted the —— were regularly em- 
ployed as baby sitters. They spent an average 
of eight hours/per week baby sitting and in- 
variably Jisted money as one of their reasons for 
baby sitting. Problems encountered on the baby 
sitting job are probably quite significant to them, 
since the solution of these problems may deter- 
mine the amount of their spending money. 

The teacher, in developing a unit outline, may 
include problems about baby sitting which stu- 
dents revealed in the questionnaire. The prin- 
ciples and subject matter of child development 
which apply to a five-year-old baby sitting charge 
also apply (> a five-year-old sibling. When the 
teacher emphasizes sibling relations in the class- 
room, she is handling dynamite; but if she 
approaches the topic from the babysitting angle, 
students may apply the principles and knowl- 
edge to their home situation, especially if the 
teacher points out the relationship. 

Many students who completed the open-end 
questionnaire in the California study mentioned 
getting the children to bed as one of their ‘prob- 
lems. Situations like this may also be encoun- 
tered in their home life. To encourage participa- 
tion in class discussion the teacher might present 
the following situation about putting a child 
to bed. 


Jane, a fifteen-year-old, is to care for a two-and- 
a-half-year old son of a family friend. The child’s 
father and mother depart just before his bedtime. 
At seven o'clock sharp, Jane says, ‘Time for bed, 
Junior. You put on these pajamas, and I'll read 
you a story like your Mommie does.” 

Jane selects a book and begins to read a story. 
Junior quietly informs her, “But Mommie always 
reads a different book to me.” 

Jane answers, “Don’t you want to hear a new 
story?” 

*Ruth J. Dales, A Method for Measuring Developmental 
Tasks at the Beginning of Adolescence, unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Cornell University, 1953. 

5 This study was conducted by Charlene D. Palmer during 
the spring semester, 1959. 
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“No!” 

“Well, I'll read it to you anyway. When you 
hear it you might like it,” Jane said. 

Suddenly Junior kicks off the covers and yells, 
“But I want to hear the story Mommie reads to 
me!” 

“Let me read this story to you. Then I'll read 
you the story Mommie always reads,” Jane re- 
plies. 

“But I don’t want to hear that story. I want to 
hear Mommie’s story,” screams Junior, kicking vig- 
orously. 


This situation may be followed with the fol- 
lowing questions to provoke student reaction. 
Did you ever see a two-and-a-half year old act 
like this? Why did he show this behavior? How 
much of his behavior reflected his reaction to 
Jane and how much of it represented character- 
istic reactions of his age? 

For example, children between the ages of 
eighteen months and three years appear to be in 
the negative stage. For many ‘No’ appears to 
be their favorite word. When a child does not get 
his way, he may express his emotions more vio- 
lently by throwing a temper tantrum. A two- 
and-a-half-year old tends to want the same in- 
flexible routine or at least to hold on to the old 
as new things are added.¢ For instance, if, in the 

rocess of undressing, the left shoe has always 
Bee removed first, he may create a “‘scene” 
today if the right shoe is removed first. A com- 
parison of the two-and-a-half year old in this 
situation and children known to the students 
helps the class to establish principles. 

After certain principles have been established, 
students may suggest solutions for the bedtime 
problem, solutions which carry respect for the 
dignity of each individual concerned. Or better 
still, developmental needs are analyzed so that 
such situations may occur less frequently. Then 
additional situations are introduced to give the 
class opportunities to solve additional problems 
by applying some of the same principles.” 

The use of principles of child development 
as a basis for curriculum development does not 
indicate regression to a stage of parent educa- 
tion where “experts teach parents the prin- 
ciples.”"* The teacher needs some guide or chart 

® Frances L. Ilg and Louise Bates Ames, Child Behavior, 
New York, Dell Publishing Company, 1955, pp. 36-37. 

™For a more detailed explanation of principles of child 
growth and development and discussion of ‘‘ages and stages’’ 
see Charlene Darr Palmer, ‘Principles of Child Growth and 
Development,’’ Journal of Educational Research, 53 (March, 
1960), pp. 273-275. 

® Muriel W. Brown, ‘‘Trends in Parent Education,’ An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, 182 (November, 1955), pp. 73-81. 
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for the course she teaches. This means not so 
much lecturing about principles as developing 
with students principles based upon research. 
As students actively participate in the discovery 
and application of generalizations and prin- 
ciples, they become more skillful in objectively 
analyzing situations involving children. 


PARENTHOOD PREPAREDNESS 


According to recognized authorities in cur- 
riculum construction, the principles which ap- 
ply to a particular field offer a scientific basis for 
curriculum development which will meet both 
present and future needs in that field.® Since 
certain basic ideas run through research data in 
child development,?° students may use principles 
from this field in solving their present problems 
concerning children. If students learn to apply 
these principles, they may be better able to solve 
some of the problems which may confront them 
in the future as mothers and fathers. Basic prin- 
ciples endure even though specific situations 
may change. 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


According to Jersild’s study of children’s in- 
terests,1 many students from fifteen to eighteen 
years old expressed a desire to learn more about 
themselves and others. This research provides 
encouragement to educators in family living 
classes, for when the approach for teaching child 
development centers on self-understanding, the 
teacher can count on a considerable measure of 
student interest. 

Dr. Benjamin Spock!? has recommended a 
greater emphasis upon child development in the 


® Othanel B. Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan 
Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum Development, New York, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Co., 1957, pp. 126-129. 

” Willard C. Olson, Child Development, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1949, p. 67. ; 

4 Arthur T. Jersild and Ruth T. Tasch, Children’s In- 
terests, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. 


public schools. He states that the study of this 
discipline may help teen-agers develop self- 
understanding, since the principles of child de- 
velopment apply from birth through maturity. 
Perhaps an example from the writer’s teaching 
experience may illustrate how adolescents can 
extend the understanding of children to an un- 
derstanding of themselves. 

A class of tenth through twelfth grade girls 
was studying the two-and-a-half-year-old child. 
In comparing the characteristics of that age with 
other ages, the teacher offered the following 
comments. 


The two-and-a-half-year-old knew what he wanted 
and he wanted it! Now can you put yourself in 
his shoes? Have you ever experienced any feelings 
of rebellion when someone insisted that you do 
something which you did not want to do? Maybe 
you did not say “No” or throw a temper tantrum, 
but did you slam the door as you left the room or 
let the book hit the table with more force than 
necessary ? 


The students did not admit to such behavior 
recently but they looked at each other and some 
commented, ‘Now we would handle the situa- 
tion like this because this is the way we liked to 
be treated.” 

These are the observations of only one 
teacher. Much research is needed to aid teachers 
in developing curricula and teaching methods 
which have as their central objective, self- 
understanding. The teacher who is willing to 
try to introduce her classes to the principles of 
child development—to the wonderful world of 
child study—may be able to observe immediate 
results in terms of improved relationships within 
the families of her students. 


12 Benjamin Spock, ‘‘Can Motherhood Be Taught?’’, Ladies 
Home Journal, 75 (July, 1959), pp. 16, 19. 

13 Arnold Gesell, Francis L. Ilg, and Louise Bates Ames, 
Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen, New York: Harper, 
1956, pp. 216-217. 


FREE PAMPHLETS 


The following may be obtained free: A folder 
listing 1960-1961 group programs for Parent 
Teachers Associations, church mothers clubs, 
nursery school groups, and others interested in 
children. “You and Your Growing Child,” a 
discussion series on important aspects of behav- 
ior and development of the preschool and 
school-age child; “You and Your Changing 
Community”—a program series of vital interest 
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to parents with children of all ages who are 
concerned with the many new influences of com- 
munity life on their children and their families. 
10 topics in each series. Sample folder and full 
information available without charge from: 
Parents’ Magazine, Group Service Bureau, Box 
NCFR, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 
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White House Conference: General Recommendations* 


That the Forums of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth endorse the 
United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child. 

Children’s Bureau. That, at this golden an- 
niversary of the first White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, the Children’s Bureau 
be accorded the status of a major agency in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
reporting directly to the Secretary. 

Legislation. That the Federal and State gov- 
ernments liberalize and extend present laws and 
programs relating to: minimum wages, fair em- 
ployment practices, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment compensation, public assistance, 
housing improvement and development, public 
recreation and racial desegregation, since these 
factors contribute to individual and family 
breakdown. 

Research. (a) That a National Humanities 
Foundation be established to coordinate efforts 
in the appropriate disciplines and provide leader- 
ship and sponsorship in necessary advances in 
the science of man. 

(b) That the Federal Government increase sig- 
nificantly its support for the social and behav- 
ioral sciences, so that the findings in these fields 
may be refined and made more generally avail- 
able for the solution of problems in education 
and and other crucial areas. 

(c) That basic research and planning in health, 
welfare, housing, and recreation be strengthened 
and extended at the Federal, State and local 
level, and aimed at: 

coordination and critical evaluation of existing 

public and private programs; action to meet 

needs; sound social legislation. 

(d) that agencies and organizations working 
with children and youth create clearing houses 
to collect, correlate, and communicate all per- 
tinent data. 

(e) That research and experimentation with 
demonstration and pilot projects and community 
inventory be undertaken to— 

study the commonly held values of our society; 

identify the factors in healthful adjustment; 

improve services for children and youth 
through the most effective ways of meeting 
needs of different cultural groups; 

find creative approaches to solving problems 


* The full statement, Recommendation, Composite Report 
of Forum Findings (85 pages), can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office 
for 35 cents. 
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resulting from mobility. 
(f) That more adequate appropriations be pro- 
vided to the Children’s Bureau and the U. S. 
Office of Education for research, guidance and 
technical assistance to States and local communi- 
ties, as well as for printed material for parents. 

Financial Support. (a) That the American 
people be made to realize that money and staffing 
will be required for the programs necessary to 
prepare our youth to meet life’s complex prob- 
lems, and that we all be prepared to share the 
taxes. 

(b) That we welcome leadership by political 
figures who explicitly support increased appro- 
priations and taxation by equitable means and at 
all levels to finance the program development’ 
and expansion envisioned by this Conference. 
(c) That a substantially increased portion of the 
total national resources be shifted to the public 
agencies specifically dedicated to the maximum 
development of human potentialities. 

(d) That expenditures for public services be in- 
creased, particularly at the Federal level; that 
they be based on sound planning and acceptable 
standards of performance, and continually ap- 
praised to insure the desired results. 

Public Education. (a) That educational cam- 

paigns be undertaken and expanded—including 
dissemination of literature and research results, 
symposia, and citizens’ meetings—in order to 
create a more wholesome community climate and 
provide knowledge and understanding as a basis 
for social action. 
(b) That there be a continuous educational cam- 
paign to inform the public and especially fami- 
lies needing services, of available programs in 
health, housing, recreation and welfare. 

General. (a) That this nation recognize that 
our national survival and the survival of our af- 
fluent society depends on more equitable distri- 
bution of surplus wealth, a more realistic value 
system, and a more favorable public image here 
and abroad. 

(b) That in all our efforts to improve our living 
standz7ds and those of our neighbors here and 
abroad, we reflect attitudes toward work, leisure, 
and consumption that will strengthen American 
civilization and inspire our children to worthy 
use of their abundant resources. 

(c) That as members of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth we accept 
our responsibilities for coordination of activities 
and social action at the Federal, State, and local 
level in behalf of the total welfare of children. 
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Marriage Palaces in Moscow 


New buildings will appear soon in Moscow, 
and among them will be marriage palaces to be 
opened in some of the districts of ‘the city. It has 
been decided to launch construction of these 
marriage mansions this spring. 

The marriage palace project is now being elab- 
orated by a group of architects of a special de- 
signing office and of the “Mosproekt’’ Institute. 
It is intended to build several marriage palaces 
in the capital. Marriage ceremonies will be con- 
ducted in the two-story buildings of modest de- 
sign. They will have a floor space exceeding 
1,500 sq. meters. 

This project envisages the wide application of 
reinforced concrete, mirror glass, and aluminum. 
It has been decided to use different kinds of 
colored plastics and golden smalt in interior 
finishing work. The halls and rooms will be fur- 
nished with crystal chandeliers, rugs, and beau- 
tiful furniture. There will be a granite terrace in 
front of the main entrance. It is also intended to 
set up an allegoric bronze statue there. 

The palace interior designs are original and 
simple. Visitors passing through the transparent 


Vacation 


Vacation time again! 

“The Wilsons are going to Colorado,” 
shouted Susan, bringing home the news from 
school. 

“Teacher is going to South America,” vol- 
unteered Nancy. 

“Can we go somewhere on our vacation?” 
asked Susan doubtfully. 

Russell looked at his wife. He could see the 
beginning of that ‘far away look’ in her eyes. 

Every year it seemed to be the same. They 
were like many families who would like to take 
a summer vacation, but limited budgets would 
not permit it. Doctor bills, new parts for the car, 
a new roof for the house—just living took all 
that Russell could earn. If it wasn’t one thing, it 
was another. There seemed to be no way to save 
money for a family vacation. 

A carpenter by trade, Russell could count on 
permanent employment near home all summer 
long. The hot days of the Arizona desert re- 
minded him of the contrasting coclness of the 
Ozark Mountains and hills of Arkansas. 

One evening while reading the newspaper at 
the close of a stifling hot day, he saw the adver- 
tisement for cottage sites in Pine, Arizona. 
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glass doors will enter a spacious vestibule which 
leads to the main hall. Stained-glass windows 
open to a fine view of the courtyard with a flower 
garden, decorative bushes, and perennial trees. 
A beautiful fountain will rise in the center of 
the courtyard. 

In the palace’s main hall bridal pairs will be 
able to buy wedding rings. Different kinds of 
wedding souvenirs, gifts, and flowers will also 
be on sale here. 

There will be two banquet halls as well as 
marriage registration rooms adjuining the main 
hall. The document repository will be on the 
first floor. 

The second story of the marriage palace will 
have separate, well-furnished waiting rooms for 
the bride, bridegroom, relatives, and friends. 
The marriage ceremony hall, splendidly deco- 
rated, will be on the same story, occupying close 
to 150 sq. meters of floorspace. 

At the end of the ceremony the newlyweds and 
their relatives and friends will descend the wide 
stairways to the banquet hall on the first floor. 

I. GRIBOV 


at Work 


“Pine sounds cool,” he thought. By the next 
morning he had made up his mind to look for 
work in Pine. 

“You don’t think we could go, too?” asked 
Billie, his wife. 

“We can try,” agreed Russell. 

That was a busy day. The Hunts bought three 
sleeping bags, an air-mattress, thermos jug, and 
other camping gear. At the end of the day, bed- 
ding, clothes, groceries and cooking utensils were 


all packed into a rented pick-up truck. 


Billie and the children, Susan, 7 years old, 
Nancy, 6, and Jimmie, 3, had fun camping while 
Russell worked as a carpenter. 

For a few nights the children slept in the 
pick-up. Russell and Billie slept on the ground 
nearby. As soon as the framework of the house 
was up, the family moved inside to sleep. Cook- 
ing was done over an outside fire. 

At the end of two weeks, the cottage was com- 
pleted. It was time to move on. Camp Verde 
offered the next work-vacation spot. More sum- 
mer cottages were waiting to be built. Here Rus- 
sell and his family spent ten days of outdoor 
fun in a new location. 

Now that summer is over, the girls are looking 
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forward to going to school. Russell and Billie 
will put away sleeping bags and other such out- 
door living things until summer. The family 
budget is still in balance. For the whole family, 


it was a lovely vacation to look back on—and to 

look forward to in future vacations-at-work. 
Giapys R. BURKETT 
Prescott, Arizona 


L’Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs 


“The School for Parents and Educators” is an 
institution which has existed in France for thirty- 
two years. Its purpose is to encourage parents to 
become aware of their responsibilities toward 
their children, and to provide parents with infor- 
mation necessary for greater understanding and 
better rearing of their children. At its Paris head- 
quarters, under the voluntary supervision of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andre Isambert, work a number of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and secretaries— 
some full time and others on a part-time consul- 
tative basis. No fees are chai parents for any 
help given, and only one-tenth of the income 
is from public funds. The rest of the modest 
budget is made up by donations and the sale of 
publications. 

These publications range from attractively il- 
lustrated, popular brochures on every aspect of 
child rearing to a new quarterly magazine. Le 
Groupe Familial (The Family Group), which is 
devoted to reporting professional research and 
studies. The main publication, however, is 
L’Ecole des Parents, a monthly magazine for 
parents containing semi-popular articles, In it are 
published an annual series of lectures by special- 
ists, as well as regularly scheduled radio talks, 
along with book and movie reviews, and cor- 
respondence on child problems. 

Another mass medium—television—has been 
utilized for a series of four discussions between 
teen-agers and auults. This series has provoked 
a lively correspondence. Last year, a nondidactic 
professionally made short movie about lying, 
““Mensonges,” was shown with great success on 
commercial screens, as well as before numerous 
parent groups. Another, longer movie, ‘‘Par- 
dessus le Mur” (Over the Wall), about the 
father’s role in today’s family life, has appeared 
this year. 

At the center, itself, parents are helped with 
their problems of child rearing by private con- 
sultations with doctors, or by letter if they live 
too far away. Talks followed by discussion, film 
discussions, as well as more informal circles of 
parents, are arranged at the request of public 
school parents’ associations, directors of schools, 
and social centers. 
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Although Paris and her suburbs are the hub 
of activity, parents’ schools have been established 
in no less than sixty provincial cities of France, 
each of which is independent as to methods of 
work and finances, but all of which are closely 
in touch with the Paris center and each other, 
especially by means of an annual conference. 
This meeting is attended also by workers from 
the French-speaking parts of Belgium and Swit- 
zerland, who have received their initial inspira- 
tion from the French school but are all branch- 
ing out in different directions. 

One of the main, long-term aims of the school 
is to enlist and coordinate the work of all people 
having any connection with parent education, in- 
cluding social workers, teachers, physicians, 
judges, and even the police. Accordingly, a series 
of ten lectures by members of these various pro- 
fessions, about the impact of their respective 
fields on parent education, was held last winter 
and subsequently published in Le Groupe 
Familial. 

To further implement this aim, and also to 
provide on-the-job training for its own volun- 
teer workers, the school runs three-day short 
courses throughout the year. Some of these are 
for groups from the various professions, others 
for local provincial school workers, and still oth- 
ers are mixed. A continuous evaluation is being 
carried on to estimate the effectiveness of the 
short courses and improve the methods em- 
ployed. Less and less time is being devoted to 
formal, theoretical lectures, with more and more 
time being devoted to actual practice in group 
dynamics, with role-playing the main technique 
being taught at present. In the same way, the 
work directly with parents is gradually changing 
over from speeches full of advice for large 
groups to more intimate circles of parents who 
seek, with the help of a professional leader, the 
causes of their children’s problems in their own 
[parents’]} attitudes and actions. 


A. ISAMBERT 

L’Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs 
4, Rue Brunel 

Paris 17°, France 
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Marriage Palaces in Moscow 


New buildings will appear soon in Moscow, 
and among them will be marriage palaces to be 
opened in some of the districts of the city. It has 
been decided to launch construction of these 
marriage mansions this spring. 

The marriage palace project is now being elab- 
orated by a group of architects of a special de- 
signing office and of the ‘““Mosproekt”’ Institute. 
It is intended to build several marriage palaces 
in the capital. Marriage ceremonies will be con- 
ducted in the two-story buildings of modest de- 
sign. They will have a floor space exceeding 
1,500 sq. meters. 

This project envisages the wide application of 
reinforced concrete, mirror glass, and aluminum. 
It has been decided to use different kinds of 
colored plastics and golden smalt in interior 
finishing work. The halls and rooms will be fur- 
nished with crystal chandeliers, rugs, and beau- 
tiful furniture. There will be a granite terrace in 
front of the main entrance. It is also intended to 
set up an allegoric bronze statue there. 

The palace interior designs are original and 
simple. Visitors passing through the transparent 


Vacation 


Vacation time again! 

“The Wilsons are going to Colorado,” 
shouted Susan, bringing home the news from 
school. 

“Teacher is going to South America,” vol- 
unteered Nancy. 

“Can we go somewhere on our vacation?” 
asked Susan doubtfully. 2 

Russell looked at his wife. He could see the 
beginning of that ‘far away look’ in her eyes. 

Every year it seemed to be the same. They 
were like many families who would like to take 
a summer vacation, but limited budgets would 
not permit it. Doctor bills, new parts for the car, 
a new roof for the house—just living took all 
that Russell could earn. If it wasn’t one thing, it 
was another. There seemed to be no way to save 
money for a family vacation. 

A carpenter by trade, Russell could count on 
permanent employment near home all summer 
long. The hot days of the Arizona desert re- 
minded him of the contrasting coclness of the 
Ozark Mountains and hills of Arkansas. 

One evening while reading the newspaper at 
the close of a stifling hot day, he saw the adver- 
tisement for cottage sites in Pine, Arizona. 
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glass doors will enter a spacious vestibule which 
leads to the main hall. Stained-glass windows 
open to a fine view of the courtyard with a flower 
garden, decorative bushes, and perennial trees. 
A beautiful fountain will rise in the center of 
the courtyard. 

In the palace’s main hall bridal pairs will be 
able to buy wedding rings. Different kinds of 
wedding souvenirs, gifts, and flowers will also 
be on sale here. 

There will be two banquet halls as well as 
marriage registration rooms adjoining the main 
hall. The document repository will be on the 
first floor. 

The second story of the marriage palace will 
have separate, well-furnished waiting rooms for 
the bride, bridegroom, relatives, and friends. 
The marriage ceremony hall, splendidly deco- 
rated, will be on the same story, occupying close 
to 150 sq. meters of floorspace. 

At the end of the ceremony the newlyweds and 
their relatives and friends will descend the wide 
stairways to the banquet hall on the first floor. 

I. GRIBOV 


at Work 


“Pine sounds cool,” he thought. By the next 
morning he had made up his mind to look for 
work in Pine. 

“You don’t think we could go, too?” asked 
Billie, his wife. 

“We can try,” agreed Russell. 

That was a busy day. The Hunts bought three 
sleeping bags, an air-mattress, thermos jug, and 
other camping gear. At the end of the day, bed- 
ding, clothes, groceries and cooking utensils were 
all packed into a rented pick-up truck. 

Billie and the children, Susan, 7 years old, 
Nancy, 6, and Jimmie, 3, had fun camping while 
Russell worked as a carpenter. 

For a few nights the children slept in the 
pick-up. Russell and Billie slept on the ground 
nearby. As soon as the framework of the house 
was up, the family moved inside to sleep. Cook- 
ing was done over an outside fire. 

At the end of two weeks, the cottage was com- 
pleted. It was time to move on. Camp Verde 
offered the next work-vacation spot. More sum- 
mer cottages were waiting to be built. Here Rus- 
sell and his family spent ten days of outdoor 
fun in a new location. 

Now that summer is over, the girls are looking 
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forward to going to school. Russell and Billie 
will put away sleeping bags and other such out- 
door living things until summer. The family 
budget is still in balance. For the whole family, 


it was a lovely vacation to look back on—and to 

look forward to in future vacations-at-work. 
GLapDys R. BURKETT 
Prescott, Arizona 


L’Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs 


“The School for Parents and Educators”’ is an 
institution which has existed in France for thirty- 
two years. Its purpose is to encourage parents to 
become aware of their responsibilities toward 
their children, and to provide parents with infor- 
mation necessary for greater understanding and 
better rearing of their children. At its Paris head- 
quarters, under the voluntary supervision of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andre Isambert, work a number of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and secretaries— 
some full time and others on a part-time consul- 
tative basis. No fees are pt parents for any 
help given, and only one-tenth of the income 
is from public funds. The rest of the modest 
budget is made up by donations and the sale of 
publications. 

These publications range from attractively il- 
lustrated, popular brochures on every aspect of 
child rearing to a new quarterly magazine, Le 
Groupe Familial (The Family Group), which is 
devoted to reporting professional research and 
studies. The main publication, however, is 
L’Ecole des Parents, a monthly magazine for 
parents containing semi-popular articles. In it are 
published an annual series of lectures by special- 
ists, as well as regularly scheduled radio talks, 
along with book and movie reviews, and cor- 
respondence on child problems. 

Another mass medium—television—has been 
utilized for a series of four discussions between 
teen-agers and adults. This series has provoked 
a lively correspondence. Last year, a nondidactic 
professionally made short movie about lying, 
““Mensonges,” was shown with great success on 
commercial screens, as well as before numerous 
parent groups. Another, longer movie, ‘‘Par- 
dessus le Mur” (Over the Wall), about the 
father’s role in today’s family life, has appeared 
this year. 

At the center, itself, parents are helped with 
their problems of child rearing by private con- 
sultations with doctors, or by letter if they live 
too far away. Talks followed by discussion, film 
discussions, as well as more informal circles of 
parents, are arranged at the request of public 
school parents’ associations, directors of schools, 
and social centers. 
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Although Paris and her suburbs are the hub 
of activity, parents’ schools have been established 
in no less than sixty provincial cities of France, 
each of which is independent as to methods of 
work and finances, but all of which are closely 
in touch with the Paris center and each other, 
especially by means of an annual conference. 
This meeting is attended also by workers from 
the French-speaking parts of Belgium and Swit- 
zerland, who have received their initial inspira- 
tion from the French school but are all branch- 
ing out in different directions. 

One of the main, long-term aims of the school 
is to enlist and coordinate the work of all people 
having any connection with parent education, in- 
cluding social workers, teachers, physicians, 
judges, and even the police. Accordingly, a series 
of ten lectures by members of these various pro- 
fessions, about the impact of their respective 
fields on parent education, was held last winter 
and subsequently published in Le Groupe 
Familial. 

To further implement this aim, and also to 
provide on-the-job training for its own volun- 
teer workers, the school runs three-day short 
courses throughout the year. Some of these are 
for groups from the various professions, others 
for local provincial school workers, and still oth- 
ers are mixed. A continuous evaluation is being 
carried on to estimate the effectiveness of the 
short courses and improve the methods em- 
ployed. Less and less time is being devoted to 
formal, theoretical lectures, with more and more 
time being devoted to actual practice in group 
dynamics, with role-playing the main technique 
being taught at present. In the same way, the 
work directly with parents is gradually changing 
over from speeches full of advice for large 
groups to more intimate circles of parents who 
seek, with the help of a professional leader, the 
causes of their children’s problems in their own 
[parents’} attitudes and actions. 


A. ISAMBERT 

L’Ecole des Parents et des Educateurs 
4, Rue Brunel 

Paris 17°, France 
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Abstracts 


LEE G. BURCHINAL, Department Editor 
lowa State University 


Assisted by: PERRY JACOBSON, ARTHUR WILKE, CHARLES MULFORD 
and JACK ROSSMANN 


GENERAL 
“A Symposium: Values of American College Stu- 
dents,” Religious Education, 55 (January-February, 

1960), pp. 15-48. 

This symposium consists of a postscript on the 
now famous Jacob study, four reports on religious 
values at Harvard, an article on changing religious 
and moral values at Ohio State University with spe- 
cial reference to Jewish students, and some observa- 
tions on student values at Hunter College. The post- 
script to the Jacob study, written by Richard C. Gil- 
man, summarizes the results of a methodological 
critique of the study done by Allen H. Barton and 
his colleagues in the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search at Columbia University and a philosophical 
interpretation made by Professor John E. Smith at 
Yale University. Both examinations of the Jacob 
study, commissioned by the Haven Foundation, called 
this work into question, although for very different 
reasons. Barton felt the study was weak at its em- 
pirical foundation, and Smith found its philosophical 
assumptions inadequate, but neither was prepared to 
challenge authoritatively its conclusions on the effect 
of college on student values or the devastating por- 
trait Professor Jacob outlined for the contemporary 
college student. Barton felt that the conclusions of 
the Jacob study can, at best, be taken as a set of 
challenging hypotheses. 

Other contributors to the symposium include Parker 
Rossman, “Individualism, the Religion at Harvard’; 
John R. Adler, “Jewish Students Profess Identity, 
Discard Belief’; Charles $. Maier, ‘Faculty Divorces 
Preaching From Pedagogy’; Dana L. Farnsworth, “Is 
Harvard Undergoing a Return to Religion?’*; Rabbi 
Harry Kaplan, “Changing Religious and Moral Values 
on a Campus’; and Kathryn Hopwood, ‘“Observa- 
tions on Student Values.” 


Barba, Phillip F. “The Pediatrician’s Role in the 
Family,” Child Study, 37 (Spring, 1960), pp. 3-8. 
The starting point of this discussion is that the 

pediatrician has shifted from concerns related to 

physical matters to problems of personality develop- 
ment of children. Ways in which pediatricians can 
and should relate to parents and families in order to 
contribute to the sound personality development of 
children are described. Barba maintains that the role 
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of the pediatrician today includes three main ele- 
ments: diagnosis, treatment, and education. Of these, 
education is suggested as the most important. All of 
these roles, however, are family centered, not disease, 
or even individually centered. Successful accomplish- 
ment of any of these roles requires medical knowl- 
edge, general ability, patience, and, to the extent 
possible, intimate acquaintance with family members, 
including how the parents respond to their parental 
roles. Barba suggests home visits, particularly if the 
visit is not fully expected, as a means of observing 
family relationships which give the pediatrician fur- 
ther insight into the behavior of the family and its 
probable influence on the personality development of 
the children. 

Ways are outlined in which mother-infant inter- 
action in a pediatrician’s office can be used to evalu- 
ate the temperament of the parents and the child, to 
point out potential clashes in temperament, to help 
parents see these differences in a clearer perspective, 
and to help parents be better prepared to deal with 
these clashes. 

Several other specific points in the discussion in- 
clude the need to help parents understand that the 
civilized customs which adults have come to regard 
as natural behavior are truly unnatural to the child, 
and often seem to him to be unreasonable and sense- 
less; that children are developing organisms and will 
not be permanently damaged by “one or two or a 
hundred mistakes as long as the general atmosphere 
is a good one”; and that because adolescence is a 
poorly defined status in our society, the pediatrician 
would do well to maintain contact with the child aad 
the family through this period~of life. A bilateral ap- 
proach is desirable, reaching the parents on one side, 
understanding their fears, ambitions, capacities and 
limitations; and on the other side, reaching the indi- 
vidual boy or girl and understanding his particular, 
specific problems, his ability to meet them and what 
helps he needs. 


Buchmueller, A. D., “The Place of Values in Parent 
Education,” Child Study, 37 (Spring, 1960), pp. 
16-20. 

Changes in the role of the parent educator from 
that of advice-giving on specific questions, to the ad- 
vocate of the “scientific approach, a neutral fact 
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giver,” to the current recognition of the parent edu- 
cation role as one requiring dissemination of ‘‘facts” 
in the context of the feelings, attitudes, and values 
of parents now confronts the parent educator with a 
dilemma: He must ask himself whether it is possible 
to change behavior without changing attitudes—and 
even if it is possible, is it wise? Buchmueller main- 
tains that out of this question has grown the present 
dilemma of parent education: “The question whether 
parents’ long-held values can or should be attacked; 
the question whether the parent educator can or 
should try to impose his own.” 

No neat, easy solution is proposed, but the author 
suggests the following guide. The parent educator 
avoids imposing knowledge from without. He aims 
at developing the potential that lies within us all to 
gain a broader fund of knowledge and understanding 
at our Own pace and to use it in our own way. This 
concept of parent education takes varying personal 
and cultural values directly into account and avoids 
the damaging effects of extreme ethnocentrism. How- 
ever, this view of parent education makes it impera- 
tive that the parent educator examine the question of 
values and how these impinge on his educational 
task, and forces him to decide clearly what values he 
adheres to and why. Finally, Buchmueller reminds us 
that we need to recognize that there are few abso- 
lutes and many relatives, and that we must learn to 
live constructively with many conflicting values—our 
own and those of others. He concludes: “Our aim 
must be to face these challenges of conflict and change 
and, within this framework, find methods enabling 
us—ourselves and our children—to arrive at sound 
value judgments which will serve us well as we face 
the tasks of an unknown future.” 


Childhood Education, 36 (January, February, March, 

April, and May, 1960), The Issues. 

It is customary for each issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation to be organized around a theme. Numerous 
specific articles from the issues cited above could be 
profitably abstracted, but rather than single out spe- 
cific articles, we decided that readers of the abstracts 
would be interested in the focus of each issue: Janu- 
ary, intergroup and international understanding; Feb- 
ruary, communication; March, work and play; April, 
grouping; and May, creativity today. Each issue con- 
tains five to eight articles on the theme for that is- 
sue. 


Folsom, Joseph K., “Value Analysis and the Reso- 
lution of Marital Conflicts,’ Merrill-Palmer Quart- 
erly, 6 (January, 1960), pp. 105-113. 

Values are a part of the individual personality 
system and also of the cultural system. Although 


values may refer to various forms of social relations, . 
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they are not social relations. Nevertheless, the be- 
havior and interaction of the spouses in a marriage 
are controlled by a large body of values. All mar- 
riages involve value differences between the partners, 
but these differences do not necessarily entail con- 
flict. However, value similarities or differences may 
sometimes lead to conflict. 

Folsom contends that in the treatment and preven- 
tion of diseased marital relations value analysis has a 
significant role to play. By adequate communication 
of these values—precisely clarifying the situation 
which makes one feel that way, understanding of the 
other’s values, and actual sharing of these values, 
much tension and conflict can be alleviated. 


Geist, Joanne and Norman M. Gerber, “‘Joint Inter- 
viewing: A Treatment Technique with Marital 
Partners,” Social Casework, 41 (February, 1960), 
pp. 76-83. 

In the treatment of certain marital partners, joint 
interviewing was found to be a valuable technique. 
Joint interviewing was defined as one or a number of 
planned casework interviews with the husband and 
wife together by one caseworker. With reference to 
this technique, the following factors are seen as di- 
agnostically important: marital interaction, the degree 
of involvement of each partner, and the degree of 
concern of each partner. The over-all factor in the 
success of the joint interviewing technique is the 
couple's mutual interest. 

A few of the diagnostic indications for this type 
of interviewing are: communication breakdown, dis- 
trust and the degree of security for individual treat- 
ment. Limit setting—limits for communication and 
dominance by either partner being set by the case- 
worker—and clarifying the distortions and lack of 
trust in each marital partner are successful treatment 
techniques in joint interviewing. The authors feel that 
the effectiveness of this method has been demon- 
strated in the twelve cases used as the basis for this 
discussion. 


Kernodle, Wayne, “Some !mplications of the Ho- 
mogamy-Complementary Needs Theories of Mate 
Selection for Sociological Research,” Social Forces, 
38 (December, 1959), pp. 145-152. 

This paper is addressed primarily to the considera- 
tion of what constitutes the sphere of relevant phe- 
nomena for the discipline of sociology. This question 
revolves about whether sociology should deal only 
with social facts at the social level or engage in the 
search for explanations which depend upon discrete 
personality and/or other idiosyncratic factors. 

Among the social phenomena presently being re- 
searched by sociologists from psychological, biologi- 
cal, and/or psychoanalytic variables are such behaviors 
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as prejudice, juvenile delinquency, mental illness, and 
mate selection. 

The social phenomena of mate selection is used to 
demonstrate the departure of certain sociologists from 
analysis of social reality in their search for explana- 
tions of social behavior. For example, there are two 
approaches to the theory of personality needs as re- 
lated to mate selection. One searches for explana- 
tions in related configurations of social and cultural 
phenomena, another uses discrete experiences in an 
individual’s personality history. It is the author's 
contention that the first is sociological—the second 
is not. 

Sociologists. should concern themselves only with 
aspects of this and other problems that are susceptible 
to investigation by sociological methods and con- 
cepts. This is because many sociologists are not well 
trained in the use of other concepts and that it is 
pertinent to pose the question of whether they should 
prepare themselves to be so. 


Muramatsu, M., ‘Family Planning Practice Among 
the Japanese,” Eugenics Quarterly, 7 (March, 
1960), pp. 23-30. 

The procedures used in and results of a program 
of family planning education in three populations in 
Japan are described in this report. The principal 
problem was that of determining means for shifting 
from induced abortion to prevention by means of 
contraception as the primary methods of birth control 
in Japan. The program of education for family plan- 
ning by means of contraception was carried out with- 
in the framework of the Ministry of Welfare of the 
Japanese government. Pilot studies were established 
in several rural communities, a coal-mining commu- 
nity, and among a group of families who were under 
the care of public welfare. The:purpose of these pilot 
studies was to “demonstrate how best people could 
be induced to practice family ‘planning and to find 
out the acceptability of various methods as well as 
the nature of difficulties involved in the whole process 
of family planning education.” 

More or less similar procedures were used in the 
three pilot groups. First, a medical doctor discussed 
the possible advantages of the planned family over 
the unplanned family. Large groups were used; as 
many persons as possible were invited, even those 
beyond child-bearing ages. Second, details of various 
methods of birth control, complete with models and 
pictures, were discussed with small groups of women, 
usually 10 to 15 women per group. And finally, 
women were invited to talk with a dactor face-to-face. 
In later stages of the study, men were included and 
were found to be responsive and genuinely interested 
in family planning. 

Results of these pilot studies included: (1) a re- 
duction of the birth rate by half or more in the vari- 
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Ous groups in the course of 3 to 5 years of educa- 
tion; (2) reduction of almost one-half in the number 
of induced abortions as compared with the pre-edu- 
cation levels; (3) although not recommended, a slow 
but steady increase in sterilization among women; and 
(4) an emergence of a norm of desiring two to three 
children, even among the rural families which nor- 
mally would have had larger families. 


Palmer, Charlene D., “Principles of Child Growth 
and Development,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 53 (March, 1960), pp. 273-275. 

This article reports on an attempt to outline a pro- 
cedure for organizing the extensive knowledge now 
available relative to child growth and development 
for instructional purposes in homemaking courses. 
Sixteen basic principles of child growth and develop- 
ment were abstracted from seven books rated as au- 
thoritative sources of principles by eight nationally 
known persons in the field of child growth and de- 
velopment. These principles are listed in the article 
and some are discussed in the context of “ages and 
stages.” 

Recommendations, based on two common types of 
“readiness organization,” the application of facts to 
principles or to problems, are made to provide a 
framework for organizing child growth and develop- 
ment instruction in homemaking courses. 


Wachstein, Sonia, “Child Guidance Without Involv- 
ing Parents?” Child Welfare, 39 (April, 1960), 
pp. 6-10. 

This is a discussion of the problem of therapy 
with disturbed children in a public school setting with- 
out the benefit of parental cooperation. A series of 
ten case studies is presented exemplifying the prob- 
lems which may arise when parental cooperation is 
lacking. 

Suggested advantages in using the school to work 
closely with a disturbed child are as follows: 

(1) Frequent conferences with the teacher give 
the therapist the necessary checks on the reality in 
which the child’s often distorted experiences stand 
out. 

(2) Younger and less sophisticated children see 
the therapist as a very special teacher, who has a 
wholé hour alone for them. 

(3) The child's session can be independent of the 
mother’s schedule, which her domestic pressures or 
her resistance would often interfere with. 


Wornom, Herman, Editor, “Highlights and Recom- 
mendations for Research,” Religious Education, 55 
(January-February, 1960), pp. 51-67. 

The Religious Education Association received sup- 
port from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., to be used to 
survey available knowledge and to design and foster 
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research on a variety of problems in religious and 
character education. After a series of workshops in- 
volving social scientists and religionists, preparation 
of status papers, and further conferences between re- 
ligionists and social scientists, recommendations for 
research in this area were formulated. In greatly ab- 
breviated form, the highlights of these recommenda- 
tions are presented in this issue of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Many family researchers would be interested in 
some of the research questions which were included 
among the recommendations. Some of these are: 

1. What are the images of the ideal self held in 
American society and in various subcultural 
groups? 

. What are the processes of religious and char- 
acter formation? 

. What are the developmental stages in religious 
and character formation? 

. How are religious ideas, patterns of living and 
ethical ideals communicated by various means in- 
cluding the mass media? 

. What are the best methodologies and the appli- 
cations of learning theories in relation to ac- 
quiring religious truths? 

. What are the relations between religion and 
culture including the problem of religion versus 
the secular culture? 

. What is the nature of the family; its influence 
on religious and character formation; these 
upon marriage and sex mores; and the roles of 
parents as educators in regard to these matters? 

These, and other research questions, are further 
analyzed in terms of detailed research questions. 
Family researchers with an interest in the religious 
area will want to examine these recommendations. 


RESEARCH 


Buerkle, Jack V., ‘Self attitudes and Marital Adjust- 
ment,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 6 (January, 
1960), pp. 114-124. 

In studying the relationship between self-attitudes 
and marital adjustment, analyses were made between 
an adjusted group of married partners (186 couples 
residing in the New Haven area) and an unadjusted 
group (36 couples seeking marital counselling), and 
their responses tu the Kuhn and McPartland Twenty 
Statements Test. This test consists of asking the sub- 
ject to ask himself the question, “Who Am I,” and 
then to list the first 20 answers that come to his mind. 
Through content analysis, the responses were cate- 
gorized as “consensual” and “‘subconsensual” re- 
sponses. Consensual responses are statements which re- 
fer to groups and classes—student, girl, and subcon- 
sensual responses refer to evaluative and qualifying 
references to the self—good wife, happy. The subjects’ 
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responses were analyzed according to the above con- 
cepts by the Guttman Technique. The locus score repre- 
sents the total number of consensual responses made by 
the subject before he shifts to subconsensual responses. 
Another component of this self-reference test is “‘sali- 
ence.” The salience measure is obtained by focusing 
upon a particular category of self-reference and deter- 
mining the rank order of its position in the test. 
Significant differences in locus were not found 
between the sexes, but only between groups. The 
components of salience that were considered were 
those of mention of marriage and nuclear family. The 
salience measure distinguished differences between 
husbands and wives and uncovered a distinctly higher 
salience component among wives of the adjusted 


group. 


Burchinal, Lee G., “School Policies and School Age 
Marriages,” The Coordinator, 8 (March, 1960), 
pp. 43-48. 

Attendance policies for married students were ob- 
tained from 81 per cent of the public and 60 per cent 
of the Catholic schools in Iowa in 1958 by means of 
questionnaires sent to school administrators. Among 
the findings were: (1) only a minority of the public 
schools required or encouraged withdrawal of mar- 
ried students; (2) Catholic schools almost universally 
required withdrawal; (3) married boys were treated 
more favorably than nonpregnant married girls; (4) 
pregnant married girls were generally required or 
encouraged to withdraw at least by the time of ob- 
vious pregnancy; and (5) it appeared that some 
schools used time rulings to discourage married stu- 
dents from attending or re-entering school. 

Limited data were obtained for each student known 
to have married during 1958: for girls, n = 740; for 
boys, n= 157. The mean age at marriage for girls 
was 16.6 years; for boys, 17.2 years. Very small pro- 
portions of student bodies had married: 1.6 per cent 
for all girls in grades 10-12; 0.4 per cent for boys in 
the same grades. Only 12 per cent of the girls mar- 
ried a boy of school age; 64 per cent of the boys mar- 
ried a girl of school age. 

Approximately 57 per cent of the girls were pre- 
maritally pregnant; 83 per cent of the boys were in- 
volved in a premarital pregnancy. Drop-out rates at 
the time of marriage varied from 94 per cent for 
premaritally pregnant sophomore girls to 51 per cent 
for nonpregnant senior girls. For all married girls and 
boys, the rates were 79 per cent and 43 per cent, re- 
spectively. Fifty-eight per cent of the sophomore and 
junior and 33 per cent of the senior boys dropped out 
of school. Eight per cent of the married girls and 
9 per cent of the married boys who left school had 
re-entered by the time of the survey. Other data are 
given on characteristics of married students by socio- 
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economic status, residence groups, and pregnancy sta- 
tus. Comparisons of school policies with characteristics 
of population for which they were designed com- 
pletes the paper. 


Burchinal, Lee G. “Do Restrictive Policies Curb Teen 
Marriages?,”” Overview, 1 (March, 1960), pp. 72- 
73. 

Data are reported in this article to test what re- 
lationship exists between restrictiveness of school poli- 
cies for attendance of married students and marriage 
rates among high school students. School policies were 
defined as restrictive for attendance of married stu- 
dents when expulsion, suspension or encouragement to 
withdraw from school were employed; as intermediate 
if married students were permitted to attend school, but 
under limited conditions of probationary status, exclu- 
sion from participation in honor clubs, sports, or other 
school activities; or as nonrestrictive if married students 
were treated the same as other students. Policy data 
were obtained from 80 per cent of the Iowa public 
schools. When two marriage rates, (1) the per cent of 
schools having one or more married male or female stu- 
dents or (2) the mean number of married male or fe- 
male students at any school, were employed for four 
size categories of schools and each subclassified by the 
three levels of restrictiveness of policies, it was apparent 
that restrictive policies were not successful in prevent- 
ing or even curtailing high school marriages. School 
size, restrictiveness of policy, and marriage rates 
combined in a number of ways. Interpretive comments 
are provided to suggest why restrictive school policies 
per se probably have little effect on high school mar- 
riage rates. 


Christensen, Harold T., “Cultural Relativism and 
Premarital Sex Norms,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 9-21. 

This article begins with the hypothesis that “the 
more permissive the culture regarding sexual matters, 
the greater will be the incidence of premarital preg- 
nancy, but the lesser will be the effects of such preg- 
nancy as pressure for hasty marriage or for subse- 
quent divorce.” Also hypothesized is the non-univer- 
sality of premarital pregnancy and cultural relativism. 

The sample consisted of relating birth information 
and the date of marriage of couples in three areas: 
Utah County, Utah, with a high degree of homo- 
geneity and religious influence; Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, considered the “typical” population of the 
United States with a heterogeneous composition and 
varied religious influences; Copenhagen, Denmark, 
with a relatively high degree of homogeneity, but a 
low degree of religious involvement in premarital 
affairs. Five time periods were used to obtain 1,670 
cases in Utah County; three time periuds for the 1,531 
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cases in Tippecanoe County; and statistics for one year 
were used for Copenhagen giving 1,029 cases. 

Premarital sex norms in Denmark were the most 
liberal of the study and the Utah data show a very 
conservative nature as regards to the sex norms and 
acceptance of premarital sex affairs. Regularities found, 
show that pregnancy usually occurs within marriage, 
premarital pregnancy is associated with young age, ‘“‘a 
civil wedding, and a laboring occupation.” The Indi- 
ana-Denmark comparisons show higher divorce rates 
for premarital pregnancy cases. 

The author concludes that though the study was 
concerned with intercultural comparisons, the test of 
the threory will be to see if it applies to the intra- 
cultural level when various personal factors may have 
an affect. 


Christopherson, Victor A., “College Marriages in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions of Higher Education, 
1943-1958," The Family Life Coordinator, 8 
(March, 1960), pp. 49-52. 

According to the author, this report is the first 
attempt to “provide representative data from the 
nation’s colleges which bear on matters of veteran 
student enrollment, married student enrollment, hous- 
ing provisions for married students, and administrative 
attitudes toward married students independent of his 
academic performance.” A three-page questionnaire 
was mailed to a state university or land-grant institu- 
tion in each of the previous 48 states as well as to 
at least one private institution in each of those states. 
Forty-six institutions returned the data in sufficient de- 
tail to be included in one or more summaries. The 
states in the East, North-Central and Pacific regions 
were most heavily represented in the sample. Data are 
presented on marriage rates among all students and 
among veteran students. The trend indicates that col- 
lege marriages have become independent of veteran 
enrollments. From 1956 to 1958, college marriage 
rates have remained constant, approximately 22 per 
cent at state universities and 12 per cent at private 
institutions, while veteran enrollment has been steadily 
decreasing. 

Undergraduate housing for married students is 
more frequently available than graduate housing at 
the institutions. There appears to be a trend away 
from the “veteran village,” temporary barracks-type 
housing, and toward the espevially designed, perma- 
nent-type housing. Some idea of prevailing rents that 
married students pay is provided. 

The majority of colleges and universities appear to 
reflect a favorable or at least neutral attitude toward 
college marriages. Permanent housing indicates a real- 
istic perception of conditions related to marriages of 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

A bibliography of fifteen studies related to college 
marriages is included. 
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Danziger, Kurt, “Parental Demands and Social Class 
in Java, Indonesia,” The Journal of Social Psy- 
chology 51 (February, 1960), pp. 75-81. 
Previous. research has shown emphasis on independ- 

ence training of children among a sample of Javanese 
mothers to be related to educational level and ex- 
posure to mass media. This emphasis on independence 
training may be but one aspect of a general severe 
parent-child relationship as opposed to an indulgent 
parent-child relationship. 

Research in western society shows severity of 
parental demands to be related to social class member- 
ship. The purpose of this study was to test the hy- 
pothesized relationship between social class and se- 
verity of parental demands in a nonwestern society 
that has typically been described in the past as being 
characterized by an indulgent parent-child relation- 
ship. 

Sixty Javanese mothers representing the working, 
white collar, and professional classes were inter- 
viewed to obtain information about independence 
training, parental demands, and methods of enforc- 
ing parental demands that they used on their chil- 
dren. 

As hypothesized, professional class mothers were 
significantly more demanding than white collar or 
working class mothers. For example, they impose feed- 
ing schedules earlier, are less indulgent in toilet 
training, make appeals to the child as an individual, 
and prefer psychological to physical punishment. 

In regard to all findings, the white collar mothers 
were intermediate between the traditional Javanese 
norm that treats the mother and child as a collectivity 
and the derived western norm characterizing the pro- 
fessional class mother that regards a child as a sepa- 
rate individual with rights and duties of his own. 


Dohen, Dorothy, ‘Religious Practice and Marital Pat- 
terns in Puerto Rico,” American Catholic Sociologi- 
cal Review, 20 (Fall, 1959), pp. 203-218. 

The focus. of the study reported in this article is 
the relationship of consensual unions (common law 
marriage) to religious practice in Puerto Rico. Infor- 
mation gathered in a religious census in two barrios 
of one municipio was used to examine the religious 
life of the two barrios. The data are based on 476 
families. A five-interval scale was used to examine the 
religious practice of the males and females. Compari- 
sons were made between the Catholics in consensual 
unions and those in Catholic sanctioned unions. Chi- 
square was used to determine the statistical signifi- 
cance of the data. 

The data tended to support the hypothesis that 
where religious practice is high, consensual unions 
will be low. Also, as was expected, females, whether 
they were living in consensual union or in a Catholic 
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marriage, showed evidence of greater religious prac- 
tice than the males of the same marital status. 


Glick, Paul C. (U. S. Bureau of Census), “‘Inter- 
marriage and Fertility Patterns Among Persons in 
Major Religious Groups,” Eugenics Quarterly, 7 
(March, 1960), pp. 31-38. 

One glaring deficiency in family research data is 
the paucity of information on intermarriage and the 
consequences of such marriages. Part of this gap has 
been filled by data collected by the U. S. Bureau of 
Census in March, 1957, in cooperation with the cur- 
rent population survey and now reported by Glick in 
this article. 

The nation-wide survey included 35,000 house- 
holds. All persons over 14 were asked: ‘What is your 
religion—Baptist, Lutheran, etc.?’’ The religious com- 
position of the sample included 66 per cent Protestant, 
26 per cent Roman Catholic, 3 per cent Jewish, 1 per 
cent of some other religion, 3 per cent who reported 
no religion, and 1 per cent who made no response. 
Comparisons are reported among Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and Jews by age, sex, color, region, and 
residence, but the data of greatest importance to 
family sociologists are those related to intermarriage 
patterns and fertility rates by the religious affiliation 
of mothers. 

Ninety-four per cent of the married couples were 
homogamously married in respect to religion. If the 
couples had married randomly with respect to religi- 
ous affiliation, only 56 per cent would have had a 
spouse of the same religious affiliation as their own. 
Among couples with either a Protestant husband or 
Protestant wife, both were Protestant in 91 per cent of 
the cases; couples with at least one Roman Catholic 
included 78 per cent who were married homoga- 
mously; and for couples involving at least one Jewish 
partner, 93 per cent were married homogamously. If 
these couples had married randomly with respect to 
religion, 47 per cent of the Protestants would have 
been involved in a mixed marriage instead of the 
actual 9 per cent; 84 per cent of the Catholics would 
have been involved in mixed marriages instead of the 
observed 22 per cent; and 98 per cent of the Jewish 
would have been so married instead of the actual 7 
per cent. 

Differences in fertility rates for the several religi- 
ous groupings were measured in terms of the average 
number of children ever born per 1,000 women who 
had ever married. Separate figures were computed for 
women of child-bearing ages (15-44) and for women 
past the child-bearing age (45 and older). For women 
of the child-bearing age, Baptists had the largest fer- 
tility rate. This was attributed to the fact that about 
one-third of the Baptists are Negroes, and that the 
majority of Baptists, whether currently in urban or 
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rural areas, had probably grown up in the environ- 
ment of the rural South, where fertility rates are above 
those for the nation. The Catholic fertility rate for 
women of child-bearing age was not significantly 
higher than that for most Protestant women in the 
same age group. The explanation for this unexpected 
finding is that twice as large a proportion of Protes- 
tants as Catholics live in rural areas, and rural fer- 
tility rates are about oue-fourth again as high as 
those in urban areas. Moreover, Glick feels Protestants 
marry at a younger age than Catholics, on the aver- 
age. The fertility rates for Jewish women of child- 
bearing age who had married was only three-fourths 
as large as that for the Protestant and Catholic women. 

The fertility rates for women over 45 were similar 
to those just described: Baptist women had the high- 
est, but Catholic women of the older age group had 
about 10 per cent more children on the average than 
the entire group of Protestant women, and the rate for 
the Jewish women was still about three-fourths as 
high as the national average. 

Fertility rates for the younger women were lower 
than the rates for the women above child-bearing 
ages. Glick argues that the differences in rates are not 
a mere reflection of the incomplete fertility of the 
younger group; differences in fertility rates by religi- 
ous groupings are used to support this argument. 
Differences in fertility of older and younger women 
among Baptists and Roman Catholics—clearly the 
most fertile of the older women—were also the larg- 
est. At the other extreme, Presbyterian women had one 
of the lowest rates in each of the groups of women, 
and the difference for this denomination was the least. 
These findings are interpreted as suggesting a long 
trend toward convergence of fertility rates among 
religious groupings. 


Hartley, Ruth E. “Children’s Concepts of Male and 
Female Roles,’ Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 6 (Janu- 
ary, 1960), pp. 83-87. 

This article is concerned with girls’ perceptions of 
male and female roles. The report is based on data 
obtained from pictorial projective and indirect verbal 
interviewing. The sample consists of 47 boys and 110 
girls between the ages of five to eleven and being 
equally divided between employed and unemployed 
mothers. 

The findings clearly indicate that, in general, the 
subjects perceive the basic home-making duties as the 
woman’s and the money-getting role primarily as the 
man’s. Whenever the male and female are perceived 
to assume activities contrary to the traditional expec- 
tations, they are generally perceived to do so as “help- 
ing” persons within the family group and not sup- 
planting the traditional roles. 
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Heiss, Jerold S. ‘Premarital Characteristics of the 
Religiously Intermarried in an Urban Area,” 
American Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), 
pp. 47-55. 

This paper examines premarital characteristics of 
the religiously intermarried and intramarried and is 
centrally focussed to examine early patterns of inter- 
action of respondents who are Catholic, Protestant, 
or Jew. 

A selected sample of 1,167 was used in the study. 
The data were taken from a larger sample of Man- 
hattan. The sample contained 304 intermarried and 
863 intramarried respondents. 

Hypotheses supported by the study indicated that 
“intermarried as compared with the intramarried are 
characterized by: (a) nonreligious parents, (b) 
greater dissatisfaction with parents when young, (c) 
greater early family strife, (d) less early family inte- 
gration, and (e) greater emancipation from parents at 
time of marriage.” 

The Catholic data supported the five hypotheses; 
Protestant data, though largely not significant, was in 
the predicted direction; and Jews as a group were in 
the most disharmony with the hypotheses. ‘‘The data 
suggest that imtermarried Jews differ from intra- 
married Jews only in the strength of their family ties 
—while young and at the time of marriage.” 


Hurvitz, Nathan, “The Index of Strain as a Measure 
of Marital Satisfaction,’ Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 44 (November-December, 1959), pp. 106- 
111. 

This research is based on an instrument, the Mari- 
tal Roles Inventory, which measures the compatibility, 
or divergence of functional-role performances and ex- 
pectation of the spouses in reciprocal relation to one 
another. The MRI lists the role sets. of the husband 
and the wife in random order; and each spouse is 
given a list of roles which includes his own role set, 
as well as a list of the roles of his or her spouse’s 
role set. A rank order is determined for the order of 
importance in which one spouse actually carries out 
his (her) roles or functions in the family. Each spouse 
also ranks the role set in the way he (she) wants 
his (her) spouse to carry out his (her) roles or func- 
tions in the family. The Index of Strain is‘a measure 
of the difference between the rank orders that the 
spouses assign to the particular role set. This index 
is computed by taking the cube root of the sum of the 
cubes of the differences between the ranks the spouses 
assign each role. Cubing was utilized because it tends 
to minimize small differences, but maximizes large 
differences in rank orders. 

The Index of Strain was computed for a sample of 
104 middle class, predominantly Jewish couples who 
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had been married 8 to 14 years and had two children. 
Husbands had a significantly higher Index of Strain, 
6.09 compared to 5.26 for wives, ¢== 3.46, P < .001. 
This indicated that the wives’ performances of their 
functional roles is more like their husbands’ expecta- 
tions of them than the husbands’ performances of their 
roles is like their wives’ expectations of them. 

The distribution of the husbands’ and wives’ In- 
dices of Strain for the sample studied had a correla- 
tion of .20, P< .05. Comparison of the Index of 
Strain scores for husbands with the husbands’ scores 
derived from the Wallace revision of the Burgess- 
Locke-Cottrell marriage adjustment scale was —.22; 
with the wives’ adjustment scores, —.23. Similar cor- 
relations of the wives’ Index of Strain scores with the 
marital adjustment scores of the husbands, —-.07, and 
wives’: scores, —.08, were not statistically significant. 

Hurvitz recognizes the limitations of the Index of 
Strain, but points out that it is a measure of marital 
satisfaction which is not subject to some of the limi- 
tations of the direct measures of marital adjustment, 
because the Index of Strain does not require respond- 
ents to directly evaluate their marital relations. 


Johannis, Theodore C., Jr., and James M. Rollins, 
“Teen-age Perception of Family Decision Making 
About Social Activity,’ The Coordinator, 8 March, 
1960), pp. 59-60. 

Teen-age perception of decision-making in regard 
to ten types of family social activity is presented in 
this discussion. Data for these analyses were derived 
for families having one or more children attending 
the public and private high schools in Tampa, Florida, 
April, 1953. 

Teen-agers saw themselves as participating in fam- 
ily social activity decision-making far less frequently 
than they did their parents. In general, the data sup- 
ported the idea that decision-making is in part a func- 
tion of the age and sex of the participants involved; 
men and women have areas in which they are more apt 
to be concerned, e.g., the family car for fathers and 
sons, and entertainment questions for mothers and 
daughters. 


Litwak, Eugene, “Occupational Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,” American Sociological Review, 
25 (February, 1960), pp. 9-21. 

Disagreeing with Parsons that there exists ‘‘a basic 
disharmony between modern democratic industrial 
society and extended family relations,” the author 
hypothesizes that a positive relation exists between 
occupational mobility and the modified extended fam- 
ily relations. He further points out “that a modified ex- 
tended family relation is consonant with occupational 
mobility and more functional than the isolated nuclear 
family.” 
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Using a sample of survey data obtained from 920 
white married women from a Buffalo, New York 
urban area who had moved into a new home just prior 
to the time of the study (1952), the author felt this 
approximated Parsons’ model. 

Four mobility categories defined were: (1) sta- 
tionary upper class, (2) upwardly mobile class, (3) 
downwardly mobile class, and (4) stationary manual 
class. 

Further controls imposed were the orientation of 
the family; whether it was extended, nuclear, or non- 
family. Within these groups the status concern, high 
or low, was also controlled. 

The measure of family cohesion in extended rela- 
tions was the percentage within a controlled family- 
type receiving one or more weekly family visits. 

In general the major hypothesis was not sufficient 
to support future research, but rejected is Parsons’ 
hypothesis which “‘posits the isolated nuclear family 
as the most functional type for contemporary indus- 
trial society.” 


Vincent, Clark E. ‘Unmarried Fathers and the Mores: 
‘Sexual Exploiter’ as an Ex Post Facto Label,” 
Americar Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), 
40-46. 

Pointing to the multivarious values that operate in 
judging illegitimate birth, the author shows this is 
characteristic of research in this area. Unwed mothers 
are chastised for this behavior while the male involved 
is labeled ‘‘sexual exploiter’” and the issue is pursued 
no further. Studies of unwed mothers outnumbered 
the latter, according to the authez, 25 to 1! 

Using 201 of a total of 736 cases of out-of-wedlock 
births obtained from sources in Alameda County, 
California, throughout 1954, the author investigated 
the notion that “unmarried fathers are much older and 
much better educated than the females they impreg- 
nate. . . .”” Investigating this group of white, unwed 
mothers experiencing their first pregnancy and not 
involved in extenuating circumstances as rape, divorce, 
separation, and cross-racial affairs, the author ex- 
amined education and age of the accused unmarried 
fathers. 

The results of the study show that the popularly 
stated notion about the characteristics of men involved 
in out-of-wedlock births is not substantiated. Similar 
age and education characteristics are noted for these 
pairs of individuals with the usual age difference which 
affects the whole society. 

The author states that it is likely that women are 
more the exploiters in using sex to gain love and affec- 
tion while men often use other enticements as a means 
to get sex. 

In conclusion, the author suggests further study 
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should be given the unmarried parents as pairs, re- 
ciprocal exploitations, differential goals involved, and 
social practices that provide normative sanction for 
illicit sexual relations. 


Yeracaris, Constantine A. ‘Differentials in the Rela- 
tionship Between Values and Practices in Fertility,” 
Social Forces, 38 (December, 1959), pp. 153-158. 
The results of earlier studies substantiate the already 

observed reversal of socio-economic differentials in fer- 

tility and indicate a direct relationship between socio- 
economic variables, actual size, and ideal size of 
family, The concept of ideal size of family may be 
of importance in predicting fertility trends in the 
future. 

Research was carried out to determine what dif- 
ferences, if any, exist between ideal and actual num- 
ber of children for various socio-economic groups. It 


was also important to know if such differences were 
related to the mother’s plans for having more chil- 
dren. 

Questionnaires administered to a random sample 
of 524 recent mothers in an urban community pro- 
vided information related to the actual number of 
children, the ideal number desired, and plans to have 
more children. 

Present mothers in general tend to value an ideal 
size that is, on the average, identical with the size 
actualized. Minimal average disparities between the 
ideal and intended number of children were found 
to be associated with the educational level of the 
mother and the occupational status of the father. Both 
ideal and intended sizes consistently related directly 
to the two variables. Value-achievement practice dis- 
parities were at a minimum for the planning group 
and at a maximum for the undecided. 


Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


Since Eve: A Sex Ethic Inspired by Hebrew 


Scripture. Stanley R. Brav, New York: Pag- 
eant Press, Inc., 1959. 201 pp. $3. 


Across the Threshold: A Guide for the Jewish 
Homemaker. Shonie B. Levi and Sylvia R. 
Kaplan. New York: Farrar, Straus, and 
Cudahy, Inc., 1959. 252 pp. $4.95. 


Marriage and Family Life: A Jewish View. 
Abraham B. Shoulson, Editor. Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1959, 299 pp. $4.50. 

Brav wrote this book for the purpose of pro- 
viding modern Jewish people with a guide to 
proper conduct of their family and sex lives. 
“Appropriate” portions of the Old Testament 
were translated from Hebrew, and interpreted 
and commented upon by Brav. The interpreta- 
tions and comments relate the Old Testament 
selections to problems of contemporary society. 
The material translated from Hebrew was placed 
at the top of the page and the interpretations 
and comments at the bottom. When, in the selec- 
tions translated from the Old Testament, there 
is a word in capital letters, the reader is in- 
structed to refer to the material at the bottom of 
the page for interpretation. Here (p. 39) is an 
example of how this approach was used: 

Translation: “When the child grew old 
enough to be weaned, Abraham gave a great 
banquet the very day Isaac was WEANED.” 
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Commentary and interpretation: ““Opportuni- 
ties for family celebrations are to be seized upon 
gladly, perhaps especially birthdays and wed- 
ding anniversaries, if solidarity and cohesiveness 
are to remain genuine values. They add immeas- 
urably to the cumulative stock of happy house- 
hold memories, the rightly heritage of every 
family member.” 

The volume by Levi and Kaplan is a refer- 
ence and instruction book written to show 
Jewish individuals how to build a religious 
family life. Attention is given to questions of 
how to name a baby properly, plan a wedding, 
select a Jewish school or camp, behave on a con- 
dolence call, build a Jewish record library, and 
choose appropriate gifts on holidays or special 
occasions. There are chapters on the significance 
of Jewish ceremonial objects, Kosher food, the 
Sabbath, holy days and holidays, and Jewish 
customs and ceremonies. Other sections deal 
with family fun, art, hobbies, books, and the 
importance of the synagogue and the Bible in 
family life. There is a chapter which presents a 
list of basic recipes for the Jewish home. Each 
chapter has a list of books and pamphlets for 
further reading, and there is, at the end, a 
glossary of Hebrew words and phrases. 

The book edited by Shoulson is described as: 
“an Anthology presenting the modern authorita- 
tive Jewish point of view of every aspect of mar- 
riage and family life as interpreted by thirty of 
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the most distinguished Orthodox, conservative, 
and Reform spiritual leaders in America.” The 
volume is divided into five sections. In the first 
part the writers discuss problems of what char- 
acteristics make a happy marriage, the Jewish 


view of sex, and the general Jewish view of, 


marriage. The second section is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the value of family life including 
“respect of the children for their parents,” the 
importance of the wife in the family, and the 
importance of circumcision in the Jewish family. 
In the fourth part there is a series of papers 
that discuss the proper role of the mother, 
father, and children in their relationships with 
one another in terms of religious prescriptions. 
The fourth section is devoted to the problem of 
interfaith marriages. In each of the three papers 
composing this section, marriage across sos 
lines is strongly discouraged. In the last section, 
there is a discussion of aging and its relation- 
ship to the Jewish family, with suggestions and 
instructions about how to best face and deal 
with this period of life. 
JOSEPH B. PERRY, JR. 

Bowling Green State University 


Five Families. Oscar Lewis. New York: Basic 

Books, Inc., 1959. 351 pp. $5.50. 

Five Families consists of the descriptions of 
a day in the lives of five Mexican families. One 
family lives in an Aztec village, and the other 
four in Mexico City. The purpose of the book 
is to contribute “to our understanding of the 
culture of poverty in contemporary Mexico and, 
insofar as the poor throughout the world have 
something in common, to lower class life in 
general.” In this book on Mexican families, Dr. 
Lewis has attempted to present the actor’s def- 
inition of the situation of poverty. The author's 
Rashomohon-like subjective presentation of the 
roles of each actor in the family, speaks highly 
of the degree of rapport achieved by the in- 
vestigator. The book adds to the scarce knowl- 
edge about the poorer segments of the under- 
developed nations of the world about whom very 
little is known, especially by the native elites of 
these societies, 

Lewis has ventured into a new field of 
“urban anthropology” and the book is, in a 
sense, a study of acculturation of families in 
transition from the agricultural village to the 
metropolis. Oliver Lafarge in the foreword 
colorfully describes the importance of the univer- 
sal effect of the transition to modern technology 
whereby “in many instances an old, physically 
satisfactory, primitive existence is replaced by 
an unsatisfactory, impoverished existence as 
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people become caught in the economic web that 
is inseparable from the extension of the Age of 
Technology.” 

The book is also to be recommended for two 
methodological innovations. First, the focus on 
the family as a social system to manifest the 
culture of a society is an illuminating innovation. 
The family is a small enough unit and lends 
itself to a ““wholistic approach of anthropology.” 
The five families selected represent five different 
levels of living. In a short introductory chapter, 
the author gives the general setting of the 
changing Mexican culture and also the particular 
position each family occupies in its village or 
in its neighborhood. In these brief descriptions, 
data such as the distribution of selected items 
to measure the level of living are presented so 
that the reader does have some objective pegs on 
which to hang the picture. 

Second, the book presents a ‘‘flesh and blood’’ 
description of fansite: The study attempts to 
give some of the immediacy and wholeness of 
life which is portrayed by the novelist. Since the 
days described are real days, during which the 
conversation is stenographically recorded, the 
author calls this method “ethnographic real- 
ism.” Some question may be raised regarding 
the reliability of choosing any one day, espe- 
cially if one wishes to “study the amount of 
time devoted to the preparation of food in dif- 
ferent families, the amount of conversation be- 
tween husband and wife or between parents and 
children, the amount of laughter, the extent of 
table talk, etc.” One would suspect a great deal 
of variation in the amount of conversation be- 
tween husband and wife on different days of 
the week or during different periods of the 
year. Lewis does use flash-backs and other de- 
scriptions to round out this deficiency and he 
does not actually present any empirical analyses 
or make any inferences regarding the time spent 
in different activities. Judging from the rap- 
port achieved in collecting these family-day-his- 
tories, and Lewis’ long acquaintance with some 
of these families, a social scientist, like an ar- 
tist,.is entitled to his license. 

The major critique that may be levelled 
against this book is the type of general infer- 
ences that the reader may make from these five 
families. For example, Oliver Lafarge, in the 
foreword to the book, infers that “people whose 
culture is ‘in transition,’ ’’ (means) “that it is 
going to hell in a hand-basket before the on- 
slaught of the Age of Technology,” or “. . . the 
striking things about these families are . . . the 


rarity among them of happiness or content- 
ment, the rarity of affection. Demonstrative 
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affection or . . . what we usually mean by ‘love’ 
are rare among the poorer, simpler peoples of 
the world.” I hope other readers, after studying 
five families, will not extrapolate as to what is 
the meaning of “love” among 80 per cent of 
mankind. Perhaps it is a little unfair to use La 
Farge’s inferences and pin them on to Lewis’ 
data—because in no place does Lewis make such 
sweeping generalizations or use such colored 
language. In fact, Lewis may be accused of not 
making sufficient generalizations: the expansion 
of only two meager pages on family structure 
would have been a welcome addition in the in- 
troductory chapter of the book. Finally, Lewis 
may be criticized for permitting such phrases as 
“a sampling of the lower classes of Mexico City” 
and “the selection of the particular day . . . was 
. . . practically a random choice,” to appear in 
his book because they are violations of generally 
accepted statistical terminology. (See also re- 
views by Clarence Senior in American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Vol. 24, No. 6, December 1959, 
p. 909, and by Saul Bellow in The Reporter, 
October 1959, pp. 42-45.) 
PRODIPTO RO 

Washington State University 


Father to the Child. Everett S. Ostrovsky. New 
York: G. P. Putaam’s Sons, 1959. 169 pp. 
$3.75. 

This is a delightful little book whose aim is 
to study the influence of fathers upon children’s 
personalities. The author proposes the hypothesis 
that “the absence of father from home has a 
crucial effect upon the child” and proceeds to 
investigate this hypothesis by summarizing his 
experiences in nursery school with eight, four, 
and five year old children—four with part-time 
fathers and four in fatherless homes. Dr. Os- 
trovsky has a style which is sensitive and par- 
simonious. He is a keen observer, a skillful 
writer, and a past and, let us hope, present par- 
ticipant in nursery schools. He makes his points 
clearly and brings them to life with his case 
summaries. He is able to relate home conditions 
to behavior in nursery schools and, reciprocally, 
the effect of nursery school experience upon be- 
havior of the child at home. His cases illustrate 
that as remedial effects of the nursery school 
experience impinge, emotional disturbances and 
pens conflicts ‘begin to be resolved. This 

ok is recommended highly as a source book 
for parents, teachers, and students of child de- 
velopment. 

ere is one major flaw, and for this reviewer 
it is significant. The author presents his ob- 
servations within the framework of hypothesis 
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testing. In addition to his main hypothesis, there 
are many subsidiary hypotheses (not stated) con- 
cerning the direct effects of parent-child rela- 
tionships upon child personality. Below his 
hypotheses, method, and obseryations, is the re- 
discovery of Freud. For all readers not familiar 
with the numerous analytic publications which 
yearly rediscover Freud, this fact will not be 
upsetting but for those who are looking for 
new advances this book will definitely be dis- 
appointing. It is even more disappointing in 
that the cover flyer tells of Dr. Ostrovsky’s asso- 
ciation with Piaget. Except for demonstrating 
his capacity as a keen observer there is little 
that resembles Piaget's theories or methods. Be- 
ing of the writer's general persuasion, this re- 
viewer found the observations and interpreta- 
tions reasonable but I do not believe for a mo- 
ment that they will be convincing to any of our 
more hard-headed colleagues. If one wished to 
evaluate this book in terms of its scientific 
effort, the review would of necessity be lengthy, 
boring, and negative. It is too bad that the au- 
thor presented it as a scientific treatise. As 
science, the book fails in this reviewer's opinion. 

Rather, the book should be treated as a set of 
observations from which one can gather some 
interesting hypotheses as to the relation of 
fathers to their children. Also it can be very 
useful for students in helping to sharpen their 
observational powers. However, all the observa- 
tions and all the implied hypotheses may be 
true or they may equally be false, we have no 
way of knowing. We should by no means gen- 
eralize these findings as facts. The reader must 
be careful not to conclude that divorce nor 
father being away from home will inevitably 
or even often lead to the consequences ob- 
served here; nor that if such behavior does re- 
sult, a male teacher is necessary to alleviate the 
problem; and finally that the absence of father 
will necessarily damage the child's personality 
for life. All of these consequences may follow, 
as well as none of them, because of a host of 
complex factors still very poorly understood. 

LOVICK C. MILLER 

Louisville, Kentucky 


How To Help Your Children (The Parents’ ; 
Handbook). William C. Menninger, Ashley 
Montagu, Paul Witty and others. New York: 
Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 1959. pp. 640. 
$4.95. 

This compendium of advice from experts to 
parents on “every area of children’s social and 
psychological development” will be familiar to 
most readers of Marriage and Family Living. 
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Its sixteen chapters include most, if not all, of 
that number of booklets previously published 
by Science Research Associates. 

Other than the statement on the dust jacket, 
there is no introduction, scheme of organization, 
warning against too-literal application, or sum- 
mary of principles. There is an index, almost 
four pages long, which seems rather brief to 
include “every area” of development. Among 
the more extensive references are such topics as: 
fears, hostility, brothers and sisters, or disci- 
pline. Rating only one reference each are: de- 
mocracy at home, divorce, excitement, manners, 
psychologist, weaning, and others. 

The book may be more usable for reference 
librarians or teachers than the pamphlets were 
in their original form. Parents find these ma- 
terials easy to read and the drawings clever but 
may have neither the money, time, nor the pa- 
tience to seek answers to their queries in so 
large a volume. 

Each chapter reflects the philosophy and point 
of view of its author and may be read as a 
unit, independent of other chapters preceding or 
following it. Most of the material deals with 
early and middle childhood, only slightly with 
adolescence. 

As with every type of “advice,” oral or writ- 
ten, this at times tends toward oversimplifica- 
tion. Although a perplexed parent may desire 
a quick, direct answer, such treatment may 
merely prolong his perplexity if he is sure that 
he now has found the answer from an “‘expert” 
when he should really be seeking man answers 
within himself. The first chapter and other parts 
of the book stress the importance of self-under- 
standing as a step toward understanding chil- 
dren. Used not as a recipe file but as a source 
of food for thought,” “ideas to try,”’ suggestions 
for further consideration, this volume may help 
some parents to help their children. 

WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 
Pennsylvania State University 


Famille et Habitation: Volume I, Sciences Hu- 
maines et Conceptions de L’Habitation. Paul 
Chombart De Lauwe, M. J. Chombart De 
Lauwe, L: Couvreur, D. Dubois-Taine, 
F. Fichet-Poitrey, P. Labat, P. Madaule, 
L. Marcu ,O. Miret. Paris: Centre National 
De La Recherche Scientifique (Groupe D’Eth- 
nologie Sociale). 1959. 224 pp. 1800 Francs. 
Famille et Habitation is concerned with the 

problem of how to adapt housing to people 

rather than adapting people to the “ettficially” 


planned housing of the modern world. The 
work is intended to outline ideas for research, 
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the results of which will be reported in a sec- 
ond volume. 

In the first part of the book the authors sur- 
vey a large number of studies from several “‘hu- 
man sciences.” This scope is in accordance with 
their definition of urban habitation, which is 
nearly the total structure of the city as this 
affects the family. 

The volume is also intended to be “an over- 
ture to a dialogue between architects and soci- 
ologists.”” Accordingly, the second part is de- 
voted to a historical analysis of functional archi- 
tecture and to interviews with architects and 
others concerned with the production of mass 
housing. This is perhaps the first project in 
which social scientists have systematically in- 
terviewed architects on mutual problems despite 
the key role of the latter in house planning. 

The authors see a gap in our knowledge and 
they stress a need to develop a “sociology of 
habitation” to complement the sociology of the 
family. The interviews with the architects indi- 
cate that these specialists do not agree on all 
points on the subject of the family and _ its 
housing needs. Each reflects his own experience 
and training. Nor do the polled opinion of lay- 
men help our understanding much, for the lay- 
men lack the perspective to probe deeply into 
the matter. 

The social scientists are also remiss. The sur- 
vey convinced the authors that the work done 
by the sociologists on habitation is fragmentary. 
That of the ethnologists rarely examines the 
relation between the physical structure of the 
habitation and the roles, tasks, beliefs, and goals 
of the family despite the close correlation that 
exists in nonindustrialized societies. The au- 
thors also question the existing definitions of 
family needs, and functions. They suggest that 
redefinition and new concepts are in order where 
such are needed to understand the present and 
future situations of the family. 

Despite its scope, or perhaps because of it, 
this is an interesting and even exciting book. 
One can hardly survey so much literature on 
a subject without producing many provocative 
ideas. It can be argued that the scope of the 
work is too vast, or that it is too narrow, being 
restricted largely to European (and mainly 
French) data. It can also be said that the au- 
thors do not even outline their idea of a soci- 
ology of habitation although the data for this 
are scattered through the book. 

Such criticism would overlook the preliminary 
nature of the book. More important, it would 
overlook the perspective the authors are trying 
to develop. The suggested sociology of habita- 
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tion may not be a frontier-breaking viewpoint; 
rather it may be a more modest reorganization of 
our knowledge to deal with an important prob- 
lem. Either way, this volume and the subsequent 
report of research should be useful to anyone 
interested in the family. Too often unanalyzed 
concepts and assumptions on the nature of the 
family &aderlie the planning and construction 
of housing. The authors undoubtedly agree with 
the statement by Winston Churchill to the 
effect that we mold our houses and then our 
houses mold us. 
ANGELO ANASTASIO 

Western Washington College of Education 


Emotional Problems of Adolescents. J. Ros- 
well Gallagher and Herbert I. Harris. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1958. 174 pp. 
$3.50. 

If a medical consulting specialty in the teen 
years already recommended in some circles be- 
comes a professional reality, Dr. J. Roswell Gal- 
lagher must have appropriate credit. For some 
years his activities in the Adolescent Unit of the 
Children’s Hospital in Boston, his consultation 
and writing, and his teaching in the Harvard 
Medical School have established his interest and 
competence in the field of adolescent health and 
behavior. His colleague, Dr. Harris, a profes- 
sional associate in hospital and medical school, 
is a staff consultant to a number of preparatory 
schools. 

This book is recommended to all who deal 
with youth. It is recommended particularly for 
its “point of view.” The adolescent is not a 
problem; he is a person, Like all persons, he may 
have problems. Applying an ancient Irish dic- 
tum, ‘“‘praise youth and it will prosper,” Dr. 
Gallagher urges all parents, youth workers, 
teachers and others to a greater understanding 
of young people. This understanding, a liking 
for and sympathy with youth, will improve 
adult-adolescent behavior and promote the well- 
being and growth of youth. Adults need not so 
much change their behavior toward youth (in- 
deed this may be most difficult) as to generate 
more of this “feeling for’’ youth. r 

To help the reader achieve this understand- 
ing the authors try to show what young people 
are like. They draw chiefly on their own experi- 
ence and wisdom, citing convincing examples 
freely. This reviewer believes that in a scien- 
tific age we can and si uld push toward com- 
municating more frequin‘ly with the lay public 
in terms of scientifically based concepts and un- 
derstandings. Hence, he would like to see in 
popular books some data, with occasional pres- 
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entation of graphics and appropriate interpreta- 
tions. But this 1s a small criticism, and one with 
which all others will certainly not agree. There 
are many materials being produced for the lay- 
man in the language of “common sense,” and 
this is an excellent book in that class. 

The authors do draw on clinical formula- 
tions and on the concepts of dynamic psychiatry. 
They do this skilfully, avoiding jargon and ap- 
plying the concepts to the normal ranges of be- 
havior more successfully than do most in clini- 
cal practice. For example the reader who is a 
parent will come to see why teachers often exer- 
cise more influence over and command more re- 
spect from his teen age child than does he—and 
this without reference to “introjection,” ‘‘oedi- 
pus complex,” and the like. 

Since the book was expressly designed to 
teach in lay language and from example, it 
might include even more “for instances.” The 
goals of adolescent guidance are excellently set 
forth, but there could be more instances, for 
example, of how greater freedom might be given 
at many of the common points of parent-youth 
conflict. Adolescent negative attitudes to per- 
sons, groups, and school experiences are inter- 
preted as confusions arising from conflicts in 
status. No adult can help but recognize and 
better understand the situations the authors por- 
tray, but some of the equally common and spe- 
cific behavioral expressions which parental un- 
derstanding and acceptance might take would 
help. It is, of course, well understood that the 
ais: vt or even behavioral expression of a rela- 
tionship usually assumed to reflect acceptance 
does not guarantee the basic feeling behind that 
expression. But if it is assumed that parents can 
improve their feelings toward children by un- 
derstanding them, it can also be assumed that 
parents can learn appropriate and effective ways 
of expressing their understanding. 

The chapters presenting general principles of 
behavior during adolescence, “Mental Health,” 
“Achieving Independence,” and “Sex,” are par- 
ticularly good. Of the more “problem oriented” 
chapters, those on homesickness and scholastic 
failure are particularly useful, not only because 
those problems are less often treated at length, 
but also because they so often occur in reason- 
ably typical adolescent experience. 

DALE B. HARRIS : 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Family and Class Dynamics in Mental Illness. 
Jerome K. Myers. and Bertram H. Roberts. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959. 
295 pp., $6.95. 
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This is the second book resulting from a re- 
search program on the relationship between so- 
cial stratification and mental illness. The study, 
the product of a sociologist and psychiatrist, re- 
flects the trend toward more interdisciplinary 
research. The objective of the study is to investi- 
gate the relationship between social class and the 
development, manifestation, and treatment of 
mental disorders. The two hypotheses tested are: 
(1) Social and psychodynamic factors in the 
development of psychiatric disorders are cor- 
relative to an individual's position in the class 
structure; and (2) mobility in the class structure 
is associated with the development of psychiatric 
difficulties. 

The investigation is a controlled case study 
of fifty patients of varying ethnic group back- 
grounds in New Haven, Connecticut. Employing 
the Hollingshead Index of Status Position, the 
authors received a status rating for each case. 
The patients constituted a sample of middle and 
lower class cases. They were white, between the 
ages of twenty-two and forty-four, and included 
an equal number of males and females from 
both social classes who had been diagnosed as 
schizophrenic or psychoneurotic. No control 
group was used. 

A schedule of 129 pages was employed in the 
study. The instrument was divided into four 
parts, and a different part was used to interview 
the patient, the therapist, the family of orienta- 
tion and procreation. 

Part II of the book presents analyses of intra- 
familial relationships of the patient, and anal- 
yses of the findings on their sex role develop- 
ment. With Murray’s concepts of stress and 
press, the authors examine the nature of the 
network of role relationships with parents, sib- 
lings, and to a more limited extent with spouse 
to determine the influence of these relation- 
ships in the development of emotional disturb- 
ances in the patient. For example, these analyses 
show that lower class schizophrenic patients ex- 
perienced fewer expressions of affection from 
parents, and this appeared to be related to feel- 
ings of being uncertain of their goals in life. 
On the other hand, middle class patients de- 
veloped anxieties about the failure to realize 
high goals set by their mothers. In these analyses 
as well as subsequent ones, significant differences 
between schizophrenic and psychoneurotic pa- 
tients are reported. 

In Part III, the dynamics of role relation- 
ships in the family remain important in the 
analyses of the relationship of patient to the 
community. Perhaps one of the most suggestive 
findings is found in the chapter on social 
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mobility. The authors report that the schizo- 
phrenic patient was more highly mobile verti- 
cally than his siblings, and that there was a sig- 
nificant discrepancy between the patient's 
achievements and his aspirations. 

Part IV is devoted to a discussion of the im- 
pact of mental illness on the patient and his 
family, and psychiatric symptoms of schizo- 
phrenics and psychoneurotics in the middle and 
lower classes. 

The study is another excellent work in the 
field of social psychiatry which has contributed 
to our limited knowledge in the field. However, 
its significance will probably be evaluated by 
most social scientists in terms of its being highly 
suggestive of problems for more rigorous in- 
vestigation. 

Perhaps the failure to use a control group is 
one of the more conspicuous weaknesses of the 
research. The problem of arriving at a defini- 
tion of normality obliterated this feature of the 
research design. One would agree with the 
existence of this problem, but would see the 
advantages of developing an operational def- 
inition for the present investigation. An ex- 
ample from the authors’ findings would seem to 
indicate the significance of the control group. 
It is discovered that the middle class mother was 
the model of identification for values, norms, 
and goals for the male patient to a greater ex- 
tent than was the father. This observation is 
found to be associated with generating problems 
related to a more complete development of the 
psychosexual role of the male in adulthood. 

The phenomenon of the mother as the model 
‘may be widespread in middle class families. 
With the occupational expectancies of the father, 
he is frequently removed from the extensive in- 
teraction with the male child. Consequently, 
the mother has to assume a more dominant role 
in the teaching of values, norms and goals of 
aspiration that are fairly general in the middle 
class in our society. The authors’ observation of 
this molar characteristic is highly suggestive, but 
certainly needs further exploration with a larger, 
more representative sample and a control group. 

The middle class patients were more repre- 
sentative of the third generation born, and those 
in the lower class were more representative of 
the second generation born. We must not over- 
look the fact that each of these groups in the 
study has occupied a somewhat different status 
position in the social order and, therefore, has 
had somewhat different experiences. This would 
include patients as far removed from their 
ethnic background as the third generation. The 
significance of this factor becomes particularly 
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evident when we note that middle class patients 
experienced disturbances related to their failure 
to bridge the gap between their achievements 
and aspirations. The fact that patients in both 
social classes either, accept or reject their ethnic 
group identification may be basic to their dis- 
turbance. Somewhat different molar character- 
istics for patients in the middle and lower classes 
may appear, should the study be restricted to a 
more homogeneous ethnic group. 

The authors are aware of the limitation of the 
findings based on cases known to be mentally 
ill. One would agree with this limitation, but 
would be forced to realize that this is one of the 
more difficult problems for any researcher in 
the field of social psychiatry. 

DAVID H. HOWARD 
Northern Illinois University 


Psychoanalysis and Psychotherapy, 36 Systems. 
Robert A. Harper, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, 182 pp., $1.95. 
This is the most complete survey of contempo- 

rary systems of psychotherapy to appear. It will 

be particularly helpful to the student seeking his 
way through the endless maze of counseling and 
psychotherapeutic literature. 

After an introductory chapter on psychother- 
apy in modern society, the early developments 
of and later additions to Freudian psycho- 
analysis are outlined. Then follows two major 
chapters on twelve outstanding psychoanalytic 
therapists who have deviated from Freud. Client- 
centered therapy takes up a chapter, and three 
chapters are devoted to eleven different, fairly 
unique systems. There is a chapter on group psy- 
chotherapies and a final “Critique and Over- 
view. 

As recognized by the author, a devotee is like- 
ly to feel that the treatment of his particular 
system of psychotherapy is inadequate. How- 
ever, for an overview of a complicated field 
and for thumbnail sketches of a wide variety of 
therapeutic approaches this book is invaluable. 

AARON L. RUTLEDGE 

Merrill-Palmer School 


They Walk in Shadow. J. D. Mercer. New 
York: Comet Press Books, 1959. 573, pp. 
$5.95. 


The Homosexual in America, A Subjective Ap- 
proach. Second Edition. Donald Webster 
Cory. New York: Castle Books, 1960. 334 
pp. $6.00. 

Mercer | purse here an unusually frank, 


honest, and competent work. He draws on sci- 
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entific information from numerous sources, ap- 
praises critically our outmoded sex attitudes and 
sex laws and suggests patterns for reform. He 
feels that about 90 per cent of the American 
population is threatened by outmoded sex laws 
(a doubtful assumption). A self-accepting ambi- 
sexual, he reveals uncommon insight into the 
problems of homosexuality, the main concern of 
the book. 

Cory’s well-known work has the advantages 
which come from the insights of the author- 
participant (he is a confessed homosexual), and 
also reveals the unique point of view of his 
group toward both the ingroup and the perse- 
cuting outgroup. The book is frank, and from 
the viewpoint of the homosexual, no doubt 
honest. Many will not agree with his view that 
because homosexuals usually wish to be what 
they are, social acceptance rather than chang- 
ing their sex patterns is the more rational 
approach. He feels that the homosexual should 
demand his rights for his form of sexual expres- 
sion, and makes a case for these demands. 

Cory’s book is more emotional and less ob- 
jective than the former one, but both are must 
reading for those who would try to obtain in- 
sight into the personal life, views and philoso- 
phy of the homosexual. 

PAUL H. LANDIS 
Washington State University 


Family Planning, Sterility, and Population 
Growth, Ronald Freedman, Pascal K. Whelp- 
ton, and Arthur A. Campbell. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 515 pp. 
$9.50. 

“To improve our understanding of American 
population trends, we must learn more than we 
know now about the factors which determine 
the number of children that married céuples 
have and the time when they have them.” 

This introductory sentence by Freedman, 
Whelpton and Campbell in their preface to 
Family Planning, Sterility, and Population 
Growth expresses the principal objectives they 
had in mind in compiling this rather imposing 
array of statistical data and in presenting their 
interpretations of the data. The book is care- 
fully organized and is written in readable lan- 
guage that should appeal to lay persons as well 
as to demographers and other professional per- 
sons. The tabular and graphic presentations 
generally are clear and easy to interpret. 

The data are derived from interviews “with 
2,713 white married women between the ages 
of 18 and 39, living with their husbands or 
temporarily separated because of the husband's 
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service in the Armed Forces. These wives were 
selected in such a way as to constitute a scientific 
probability sample of the approximately 17 
million wives in our national population having 
the indicated characteristics in March, 1955.” 

The authors arrived at five principal conclu- 

sions: 

(1) “Fecundity impairments are very widespread 
in the American population, but they are not 
very important in determining the course of 
population trends.” 

“Family limitation is now almost universally 
approved and is practiced widely and effec- 
tively by the white couples who need it.” 
“All classes of the American population are 
coming to share a common set of values about 
family size.” 

“The consensus on the two to four child 


family may be an important indication of a . 


more familistic orientation in American life.” 
“If present family growth plans are continued 
and realized, the American population will 
grow rapidly, although there may be impor- 
tant troughs and crests in the growth curve.” 


Their data regarding the incidence of im- 
pairments to fecundity may be somewhat sur- 
prising to many readers. Only about two-thirds 
of the couples are definitely fecund. One-third 
ranges from the 10 per cent definitely sterile 
through 7 per cent probably sterile and 12 per 
cent semi-fecund to 5 per cent indeterminate. 
The authors point out that if all fecundity im- 
pairments were eliminated, the number of births 
would be increased by only 10 to 15 per cent. 
It is perhaps more surprising to learn that 9 per 
cent of all couples reported having had an op- 
eration making conception impossible. Most of 
the definitely sterile couples have had such an 
operation. 

Their data regarding the near universality of 
family limitation practices will come as no sur- 
prise to sociologists, although some readers may 
be startled to learn that almost as high a per- 
centage of wives (24 per cent) reported relying 
on the rhythm method as reported using the 
diaphragm and jelly method (25 per cent). The 
percentages of wives reporting other methods 
were as follows: condom, 30 per cent; douche, 
20 per cent, and withdrawal, 11 per cent. 

Their findings regarding the narrowing of 
traditional fertility differentials have important 
implications. For example, if vertical mobility 
was entranced in the past by the fact that upper 
status parents did not produce enough children 
to take over the higher positions in society, it 
would follow that a relative increase in fer- 
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tility of this group would be a factor in reduc- 
ing such mobility. 

While religious differences in fertility values 
still exist, they seem to be yieldng to the process 
of standardization of norms. Catholics appar- 
ently do not want and expect more children 
than Protestants. What difference exists, lies 
between the common norm of two to four chil- 
dren. 

Assuming that the author’s predictions of 
future population growth in the United States 
are reasonably accurate, toy manufacturers 
should prosper in the decades to come. Based on 
a three-child family, their medium estimates in- 
dicate a population of 239 million by 1980, 312 
million by the year 2000 and 600 million by 
2052. 

JOHN EDLEFSEN 
Washington State University 


Education for Child Rearing. Orville G. Brim, 
Jr. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1959. 362 p. $5.00. 

For a generation there has existed a wide- 
spread movement, not the primary activity of 
any one profession, yet developing an immense, 
popular literature. What is the significance of 
Parent Education? All persons in the many pro- 
fessions which seek to help or influence adults 
in their parental roles will want to give this 
book close attention. Parents who take more 
than a passing interest in the professional litera- 
ture of child-rearing will also find the material 
informative. 

The text is divided into two parts. The first 
section has to do with the assumptions and 
objectives of parent education. From a defini- 
tion of the area, the author turns to the evi- 
dence concerning the extent to which parents 
influence children’s development, and then con- 
siders the psychological sources or causes of 
parental behavior. He then moves to the aims of 
parental education and a description of its 
clientele. Part Two considers the content and 
methods of parent education, the training of its 
leadership, and an evaluation of the educational 
methods used to influence parental behavior. An 
appendix contains a useful history of parent 
education. 

This book illustrates what can be done for a 
diffuse and not well defined field by a competent 
scientist working without interruption for a 
substantial period of time. He has conceptual- 
ized, organized, assessed, and evaluated direc- 
tions and emphases. He has defined a number of 
important research issues and has described the 
strategies in practice that logically follow from 
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them. Examples of these issues are the influence 
of parental attitude on the child’s adjustment 
and the permanence of effects of early childhood 
training. Such analysis does quite as much to 
sharpen the child development field as it does 
parent education, The Russell Sage Foundation’s 
concern to throw light on clouded issues has 
been implemented, its investment in this book 
well justified. 

For such a task, the author’s background in 
sociology and social psychology is extremely 
valuable. He adopts the multipie causation hy- 
pothesis, and views the family as a social system. 
He sees the parent-child. relationship as crucial 
to the definition of family. Parent education, 
accordingly, must take into account such factors 
as family size, the functional roles of parents 
inside and outside of the family, their intelli- 
gence, their motives as —. and the social 
setting into which the educational materials are 
introduced. That he neglects child personality 
as an important variable can clearly be assigned 
to the fact that the literature invariably classifies 
the child as the dependent variable. 

He tackles courageously the vexing problem 
of definition. Parent education is separated from 
psychotherapy on the one hand and adult educa- 
tion and family life education on the other. Al- 
though the study is made more substantial by 
including as parental education some aspects of 
the study of mental health, the author makes 
firm distinctions between parent education and 
mental health education. 

Most important is the fact that the book is 
consistently research oriented. Because he is 
working in a nonexperimental field, that of 
family experience, the author recognizes distinct 
scientific limitations on data and their manipu- 
lation. Critical hypotheses can seldom be bor. 
mulated for crucial experimental test. The author 
demonstrates that an approach may, however, be 
scientific in definition, objectivity, reliability, 
validity, and the use of inferential logic. Brim 
raises questions, refrains from dogmatic affirma- 
tions and resorts always to penetrating analyses 
and clear formulation of issues. Usually, but not 
always, he offers alternative explanations of find- 
ings. 

In appraising the significance of the parent 
education movement, the author recognizes it as 
an important area in the current social scene. In 
assessing parent education as education, it is per- 
haps outside his purpose to recognize the ritual- 
istic and status significance of parent education 
in our child-oriented society, quite apart from 
the ostensible goals of the movement. Nor does 
Brim explicitly recognize the humanistic idea 
of the liberalizing effect of knowledge. He tends 
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to take a more instrumental’ view of learning 
and knowledge. 

The author shows a capacity for consistently 
delineating issues, describing antithetical points 
of view and laying out the dimensions of a prob- 
lem or controversy in the clearest and simplest 
terms. Indeed, his practice of clear-cut and 
highly rational segmentation of problems and 
issues into simple dimensions or categories may 
itself be misleading. The easy designation of 
educational methods as autocratic or democratic 
(p. 130), for example, has the danger of label- 
ing and hypostatizing issues. The same danger 
exists in extrapolating these concepts to needed 
research (e.g., pp. 130-135). Every thoughtful 
teacher is familiar with this problem; indeed, 
the art of teaching may consist in threading a 
very narrow course between the Scylla of over- 
simplification and the Charybdis of losing the 
student among the complexities of issues for 
which he has not yet the maturity or the experi- 
ence to deal. But this is a very minor criticism 
and in view of the inadequate attempts to bring 
clarity into the many complex problems in the 
educational world the author deserves high praise 
for his skill in delineating the dimensions of 
problems. 

As he reviews the topics commonly considered 
by parent study groups, the author wonders at 
the absence of the topic of intelligence. Else- 
where he has noted a fact that there has been a 
marked emphasis in parent education on the 
clinical aspects of emotional and social develop- 
ment. It is also a fact that in the ‘thirties, con- 
temporary with the parent education movement, 
there was a notable tendency to regard the dis- 
cussion of intellectual differences among indi- 
viduals as undemocratic. The author's hypothe- 
sis that parent education reflects the cultural 
scene is thus sufficient to explain this lack of at- 
tention to intelligence and abilities. 

Generally, substantial scientific contributions 
are followed by a rapid expansion of their im- 
plications in the applied field. It would be sur- 
prising if the practical field of parent education 
does not benefit appreciably from this scholarly 
treatment. 

DALE B. Harris 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Complete Child Care in Body and Mind. 1. 
Newton Kugelmass, M.D. New York: Twayne 
Publishers, 1959. 415 pp. $6.95. 

The purpose of this book is to inform parents, 
nurses, and teachers of some of the newer know- 
ledge of physical and psychological care of in- 
fants, children and adolescents. The text is 
divided into five parts, namely, ‘The Life of the 
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Infant.”” “The Life of the Preschool Child,” 
“The Life of the School Child,’’ ‘The Life of the 
Preadolescent,” ‘The Life of the Adolescent.” 

Dr. Kugelmass is a well-known author in this 
field, with a rich background in the medical 
sciences, which gives authenticity to his materials 
in child growth and development. 

Under the area describing “The Life of The 
Infant,” the author discusses the care of the 
newborn, the growth of the infant, physically 
and mentally, including fear, love, anger, and 
how the home influences the baby’s life. The 
author describes infant feeding and lists a table 
of the feeding schedule for normal infants from 
two weeks of age to one year of age. A well- 
balanced diet is described, including the func- 
tions of the various vitamins in the diet. Some- 
times some problems of feeding are encountered 
by the parent and these helpful hints are dis- 
cussed in detail. Such problems as vomiting, py- 
loric spasm, hiccoughs, colic, and diarrhea are de- 
scribed. 

Part II, entitled, “The Life of the Preschool 
Child,” takes up such problems as nutrition, 
discipline, behavior problems, personality con- 
flicts in the home, and emotional disorders to 
control at this period of life. The doctor dis- 
cusses the problem of nutrition in this period of 
growth and what foods are essential for growth 
and health. The various vitamins are presented 
as to their needs and functions for this age. The 
nutrition area is presented in a clear, under- 
standing, and scientific approach for the parent. 
The personal health habits are described. He 
also includes emotional problems of the child. 

An interesting discussion is presented of the 
personality conflicts that the child may develop 
in the home. A few of these problems which he 
discusses are: (1) the self-centered child, (2) 
the last-born child, (3) the dependent child of 
overzealous parents, (4) the child who is de- 
prived of love, (5) the unwanted child, (6) 
the part-time child of separated parents, the 
fatherless child, (7) the Ssalcome child of a 
working mother, (8) the effect upon a child of 
the passing of a member of the family and (9) 
the passing of a parent and its effect upon a 
child, This part is presented in an excellent 
manner by the doctor, and the workable solu- 
tions that are suggested for solving some of 
these problems make the book well worth its 
price for a parent or counselor. 

In Part III, ‘““The Life of the School Child,” 
the materials discussed should be read by par- 
ents and teachers alike who are interested in the 
education of their children. Counselors, deans 
of women and deans of boys in public schools 
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can obtain valuable information in these discus- 
sions in aiding them in guidance and counsel- 
ing students. Teachers’ colleges should be able 
to use this material to advantage in their educa- 
tion courses for prospective teachers who deal 
with these problems every day in their class- 
rooms. 

The areas discussed in Part III are: cultivat- 
ing home education, maladjustment due to 
school difficulties, companionship influencing 
social development; curiosity of the body includ- 
ing athletic interests, art, music, dancing, radio, 
television, and the movies. This area is well 
written, and describes the background and con- 
tent of everyday problems that confront the 
family life in the United States. The materials 
are valuable to educators and other professional 
workers in family-life education and for per- 
sonnel in the public health fields. 

Part IV, “The Life of the Preadolescent” 
discusses health problems of this area in detail, 
which includes mental, physical and _ social 
health. 

Part V, “The Life of the Adolescent,’’ con- 
sists of some of the developmental behavior of 
the adolescent, including physical, mental, and 
social traits. These areas include: progressive 
maturation in body and mind, wavering inde- 
pendence in word and deed, personal status of 
social and sexual relations, ss individual tenets 
of an independent personality. 

The author discusses the changes in the 
growth pattern of the adolescent, including some 
of the difficulties that sometimes occur in this 
growth pattern. Some anatomy and physiology 
of the male and female reproductive systems are 
presented in a well-organized manner. Homo- 
sexual perversion of adolescents is explained, 
and methods of preventing these are presented 
in order to help the parent meet these problems. 

The development of a healthy personality for 
the adolescent is analyzed and described in de- 
tail. This part is an excellent guide for parents, 
to enable them to better understand some of 
the emotional problems of the adolescent. The 
author helps the parent to cope with these prob- 
lems and helps him in guiding his children 
through some of these difficulties. 

Dr. Kugelmass has made a real contribution 
to family-life education in this book. Both par- 
ents and professional workers can use this in- 
formation to their best advantage in better edu- 
cating youth in body and mind. 

This book should be in every parent’s home 
library. 

F. B. HAAR 
University of Oregon 
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(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review) 


Association for Childhood Education International, 
When Children Move from School to School, 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1960. 33 pp. 75¢. 

Biffault, Robert, The Mothers, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1959. 450 pp. No price. 

Brobeck, Florence, The Family Book of Home En- 
tertaining, Garden City: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1960. 452 pp. $4.95. 

Brown, Leslie and Winifred, The Christian Family, 
New York: Association Press, 1959. 80 pp. $1.00. 

Burmeister, Eva, The Professional Houseparent, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 244 pp. 
$4.00. 

Cavan, Ruth Shonle, Editor, Marriage and Family in 
the Modern World, A Book of Readings, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. 607 pp. 
$3.75. 

Cory, Donald Webster, The Homosexual in America, 
A Subjective Approach, New York: Castle Books, 
1960. 334 pp. $6.00. 

Drown, Frank S. and Thomas P. Monahan, Forty- 
Fifth Annual Report of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia, for the Year 1958, Philadelphia: 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 270 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Ellis, Albert, Ph.D., The Art and Science of Love, 
New York: Lyle Stuart, 1960. 400 pp. $7.95. 
Fletcher, Grace Nies, In My Father's House, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 

235 pp. $3.75. 

Ginzberg, Eli, Editor, The Nation’s Children Series, 
No. 1: The Family and Social Change, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. 252 pp. $4.50. 

Ginzberg, Eli, Editor, The Nation's Children Series, 
No. 2: Development and Education, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960, 242 pp. $4.50. 

Ginzberg, Eli, Editor, The Nation’s Children Series, 
No. 3: Problems and Prospects, New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. 242 pp. $4.50. 

Hall, Robert E., M.D., Nine Months’ Reading, A 
Medical Guide for Pregnant Women, Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. 191 pp. 
$2.95. 

Isambert, Andre’, L’Education des Parents, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1960. 208 pages. 
7OONF. paper. 

Jones, Eve, Natural Child Rearing, Glencoe: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1959. 288 pp. $4.95. 
Kirkendal!, Lester A., A Reading and Study Guide for 

Students in Marriage and Family Relations, Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company Publishers, 
1960. 148 pp. No price indicated, paper. 

Kurtz, Russell H., Editor, Social Work Year Book, 
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1960, New York: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1960. 767 pp. $8.50. 

Langdon, Grace and Irving W. Stout, Bringing Up 
Children, New York: The John Day Company, 
1960. 295 pp. $4.50. 

Langford, Louise M., Guidance of the Young Child, 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 349 
pp. $6.25. 

Levitt, Morton, Freud and Dewey on the Nature of 
Man, New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 180 
pp. $3.75. 

Mace, David and Vera, Marriage East and West, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 359 pp. 
$4.50. 

Marson, Philip, A Teacher Speaks, New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1960. 230 pp. $3.95. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, When Our 
Parents Get Old, San Francisco: Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1959. 19 pp. No price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Moustakas, Clark E., Psychotherapy with Children, 
The Living Relationship, New York: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, 1959. 324 pp. $5.00. 

Nichols, Hildred and Lois Williams, Learning About 
Role-Playing for Children and Teachers, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, Wash- 
ington 16, D.C., 1960. 40 pp. 75¢. 

Popenoe, Paul and Dorothy Cameron Disney, Can 
This Marriage be Saved?, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1960. 299 pp. $4.95. 

Public Housing Administration, 95,000 Senior Citi- 
zens, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1959. 18 pp. 15¢, paper. 

Read, Katherine H., The Nursery School, A Human 
Relationships Laboratory, Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1960. 333 pp. $4.25. 

Richardson, Frank Howard, M.D., For Teen-Agers 
Only—The Doctor Discusses Marriage, Atlanta: 
Tupper and Love, Inc., 1960. 112 pp. $2.95. 

Schmidt, J. E., Dr. Schmidt's Baby Name Finder, 
Springfield: Charles C Thomas, 1960. 390 pp. 
$10.50. 

Simmons, Ellie, 1 Went to the Hospital . . ., New 
York: Parents’ Committee of the Children’s Ward, 
Tompkins County Memorial Hospital, 1958. 20 pp. 
30¢, paper. $ 

Snyder, Evelyn K., The Adopted Baby, A Pamphlet 
to Help Adoptive Parents Introduce the Story of 
Adoption to the Two to Five Year Old Child, New 
York: Adanfa Publishing Co., 1960. 14 pp. paper, 
35¢. 

Steiner, Lee R., Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, 
Philadelphia: Chilton Company—Book Division, 
1960. 199 pp. $3.95. 
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Strang, Ruth, Ph.D., Helping Your Gifted Child, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 270 
pp. $4.50. 

Vellay, Pierre, Childbirth Without Pain, New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1960. 216 pp. $3.95. 


Weinstein, Eugene A., The Self-Image of the Foster 
Child, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 
80 pp. $2.00. 

Wood, Maxine, Blindness—Ability, not Disability, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 295 25¢. 


GROUP THERAPY IN FAMILY COUNSELING 


A recently published pamphlet which will be 
of interest to all persons involved in family 
counseling is The Use of Group Techniques in 
the Family Agency (Family Service Association 
of America, 215 Park Avenue South, New York 
3, New York, 1959. 43 pp. 75¢). This pam- 
phlet presents three papers concerned with 
group counseling which were presented at the 
FSAA Biennial Meeting in Washington, D.C. 
in April 1959. The papers do not suggest that 
group therapy should be substituted for case- 
work. However, they do point out that in some 
situations the group approach is more effective 
than casework or can be used with little case- 
work, while in other situations it supplements 
casework. 

Each paper describes the group therapy pro- 
gram in a specific agency. The first paper, en- 
titled “Scope and Versatility of Group Counsel- 
ing in Family Casework,” by Elsa Leichter, de- 
scribes the Jewish Family Service’s group coun- 


seling program. The second paper, ‘Integrating 
Group Therapy in a Family Agency Program,” 
by Mildred M. Kilinski, Emanuel Hallowitz 
and Charles H. King, describes the experience 
of the Community Service Society in group 
therapy. The third pepet, “Group Counseling 
With the Multiproblem Family,” by Hanna 
Grunwald, describes the program of group 
treatment of the Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service and Children’s Aid Society. 

In all three agencies, there is a careful selec- 
tion of members of each group. Stress is laid 
on balancing a group; a mixture of different 
types tends to contribute to a more dynamic 
group process. The size of each group gen- 
erally runs from eight to ten clients. They meet 
weekly for about a year or year and a half (on 
the average). There is general consensus among 
these agencies that group therapy is appropri- 
ate for a family agency, but that the exploration 
of its potential has just begun. 





Coming in September ... 


Notes and Recollections of a Minister’s Son 
Daniel Blain, M.D. 
Director of Mental Hygiene 
State of California 
Pastors Have Family Problems Too 
John Carles Wynn 
Prof. of Christian Education - 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
The Minister as a Family Man 
John G. Koehler 
Calvary Baptist Church 
Providence, Rhode Island 
The Ministerial Calling and the 
Minister’s Wife 
Robert Parks Rankin 
Assoc. Prof. in Sociology 
Chico State College 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Great Neck, N.Y. 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 
of counseling, dynamic psychiatry and psychology with spiritual and religious 
values 


The Minister and His Own Family 


I enclose $5.00 for a one-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50 cents per year additional) 


The Minister’s Homemaker 
Elizabeth D. Dodds 
Wife of the Rev. Robert C. Dodds 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
Consider the Children 
John Charles Wynn 
The Seminary Student and His Family Life 
William E. Hulme 
Prof. of Pastoral Theology 
Wartburg Theological Seminary 
The Pastor and His Privacy 
Myron T. Hopper 
Dean and Prof. of Religious Education 
The College of the Bible 
and 
Wayne E. Oates 
Prof. of Pastoral Care 
Southern Baptist Theo. Seminary 
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The Mentally Retarded 
Child and His Parent 


By STELLA STILLSON SLAUGHTER. 
Expert guidance for parents of mentally re- 
tarded children. Mrs. Slaughter discusses 
symptoms, causes and treatments, tests, re- 
lationships between the child and the rest 
of the family, education, social manners, 
muscular coordination, etc. $3.75 


The Citizen Volunteer 


HIS RESPONSIBILITY, ROLE AND 
OPPORTUNITY IN MODERN SOCIETY 


Edited by NATHAN E. COHEN. In exact 
and informative detai] this book answers 
many questions about how the citizen can 
use his leisure time to benefit the commu- 
nity. A complete, state-by-state directory of 
volunteer bureaus is included. $4.75 


Autocracy and 


Democracy 


AN ESSAY IN 
EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY 


By RALPH K. WHITE and RONALD O. 
LIPPITT. The first appearance in book 
form of the now classic experiments con- 
ducted by the authors in collaboration with 
Kurt Lewin in three types of leadership— 
democratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire— 
on small groups of children. $6.00 


Living a Happy Life 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN, author of 
Love and Marriage, etc. “A book for 
thoughtful people who are eager to help 
others, and themselves, to achieve happi- 
ness in the face of the realities of today... . 
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The book is rich in ‘wisdom’s healing. 
Rev. Artuur H. Braprorp. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


Origins of 
Alcoholism 


William McCord and Joan McCord 


This is the first study to propose a theory 
of alcoholism based on data gathered 
before the onset of the disorder—in 
childhood. Making use of data from the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Project, 
the authors have followed the life pat- 
terns of twenty-nine individuals who be- 
came alcoholics as adults. They find a 
pattern of experiences and traits that 
may set the alcoholic apart as a distinct 
human type before alcoholism itself ap- 
pears. 


Stanford Studies in Sociology,1]. $4.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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Genetic Signposts of Preventive Medicine 
H. WARNER KLOEPFER 
Fertility Differentials in Central India 
Epwin D. Driver 


Evolution and the Phenomenon of Man 
HELEN G. HAMMONS 
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For Those Professionally Concerned 
With Family Research, Teaching, 
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The Free Press Announces 


A MODERN INTRODUCTION TO THE FAMILY 
Edited by Norman W. Bell, Harvard University, and Ezra F. Vogel 


In recent years there has been an upsurge of interest in the family that has resulted 
in the accumulation of superior research and theoretical work. The editors have col- 
lected a good deal of this work in this huge volume which contains more than 
300,000 words. By placing this work within the framework of a theory of the family, 
they have succeeded in ordering these selections so that the reader can see for himself 
the powerful intellectual advances being made in the area of family studies. 704 pp. 

$7.50 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
By Robert O. Blood, Jr. and Donald M. Wolfe, University of Michigan 


This work is the outcome of an empirical study which faces and explores the mean- 
ingful and dynamic issues of married living. Based on interviews with nearly 1,000 
families in metropolitan Detroit and surrounding rural areas, the authors have un- 
covered some surprising results, rejecting many old wives’ tales and popular concep- 
tions while confirming others. Husbands and Wives is a source of factaal information 
about contemporary marriage patterns and a thoughtful stimulus to further under- 
standing of American marriages. 320 pp. $5.00 


PREMARITAL SEXUAL STANDARDS IN AMERICA 


By Ira L. Reiss, Bard College 


This is the first book to focus exclusively on premarital sexual standards in America 
today. It analyzes, with a lively style and an objective sociological approach, our 
multiple and conflicting attitudes toward premarital sexual experience and examines 
their historical origins and physiological bases. The author investigates in great detail 
the four major sexual standards in America: the formal single standard of abstinence, 
the informal double standard, and the standards of permissiveness with and without 
affection. In so doing, he clearly demonstrates the sources of divergence between 
ideals, standards, and behavior, with insight into the consequent social and psycho- 
logical problems. 288 pp. 3.95 


ORDER NOW: FROM THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE 
Box GW, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC,, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





Aids toward family solidarity... 


Our Family | 
Worships at Home 


Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. “Will be especially help- 
ful to parents who have said, ‘We want family worship, but how 
do we do it?’ This record of seven weeks of daiiy devotions pre- 
sents a variety of ways in which two parents, two sons, and two 
daughters made worship a vital part of the family life.” 
—International Journal of Religious Education $2.50 


Success in Marriage 


David R. Mace. “From Dr. Mace’s long experience in the mar- 
riage counseling field, he knows the difficulties which husbands 
and wives have to face. .. . But he has gone further and figured 
out ways to handle them successfully. It is exactly what almost 
every husband and wife need to learn.” Dr. PAuL PoreEnog, 
American Institute of Family Relations $2.95 


Enjoy Your Children 


Lucille E. Hein, “You really will enjoy your children more 
with the many ideas for joint work and play contained in 
this book.”—Christian Science Monitor $3.50 


In All Love and Honor 


Scudder M. Parker. “A well-written story that will bring 
chickles . . . and tears. . . . Can make you feel how this 
marriage grows.”—Internztional Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation $2.95 


Grow in Grace 
Adrian and Grace Paradis. Twenty-one family devotions 
that will help children as young as six put Christianity in 
to practice in their daily lives. $2 


Dangerous Fathers, Problem 


Mothers, and Terrible Teens 


Carlyle Marney. “Will be of real value in helping parents 
understand their teenagers. Will also . . . help conscientious 
teenagers to understand themselves.”—Dr. RICHMOND BAR- 
sour, Syndicated Columnist $2 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Abingdon Press 
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